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n The Seonsntes this Week December 31, 1960 


Pe SAE PEARS SPAT SEE LO PCIE ELI BIN: ILE, GY FER Ee 


AN UNMERRY CHRISTMAS 


Not everyone relaxed. In the holiday period, 
nany changes were recorded : 


Ine strikebound nation. Underlying the present discontents 
s the unpleasant truth that BeLGium has been living beyond its 
ncome and was doing so even before the Congo crisis. Other 
sources of dissension, more in the Belgian tradition, have added 
o the ferment (p. 1383). 

One cabinet dismissed. Crown Prince Faisal’s deflationary 
policies ended in economic stagnation in Saupr ARABIA. They 
will be abandoned by the new prime minister, King Saud (p. 1384). 
Thirteen prisoners hanged. The TURKISH government’s efforts 
‘0 re-establish constitutional rule have been compromised by its 
urrest of many more opponents, and the public execution of 13 
convicts (p. 1368). 

One nuclear explosion ; one government crisis resolved ; another 
begun (p. 1368). 


FRANCE: 


Communists and ultras will vote non in the referendum on 
Algeria ; others are finding it harder to decide (p. 1368). 


RUSSIA: 


Mr Gromyko has issued a re-invitation to the Summit, together 
with some tart words. Soviet industrial expansion is expected to 
maintain its speed (p. 1387). 


SEER ORY Fa! AE CO Eg BGR 


AROUND BRITAIN 


Liverpool, with its tradition of stern poverty, is ofiered a new 
chance of prosperity as the motor firms plan to move to Mersey- 
side (p. 1365). 

Scotland is losing citizens down the road to England (p. 1374). 
Oxford desperately needs to solve the problem of its roads: The 
Economist offers an entirely dogmatic solution (p. 1373). 


ot I LT FRC EF BIO SINE Pi EOE ST OTP 


PSSA IPE ERS SLBA ES 


Agricultural prospects, however, are less bright, and there has 
been implied criticism of Mr Khrushchev in Russia’s “ Country 
Life ” (page 1370). 


PAN-AFRICA: 


The future of Africa is not necessarily in the hands of the fire- 
brands. A cool look at President Nkrumah’s ambitions is on 
page 1366. 

® The eleven French-speaking African leaders who met at 
Brazzaville in mid-December have shown themselves to be the 
moderates of the continent (p. 1388). 


AMERICA: 


New Man in the Pentagon. The next Secretary of Defence has 
three urgent problems : to re-organise the defence department and 
the services ; to re-animate and re-unite Nato ; and to make agon- 
ising decisions on nuclear strategy (p. 1377). 

® The strength of US forces (p. 1378). 

5,000 Jack Horners. More appointments have been made to the 
g00 policy-making posts ; in all, the new Administration can put 
its own men in about 5,000 jobs (p. 1379). 

How many Cars? Motor sales are expected to keep steady this 
year, but the Department of Commerce is more pessimistic about 
the number of units to be produced than the makers are (p. 1379). 
The Corn Runs Wild. Only by stricter controls is there any hope 
of solving the dilemma of America’s farms (p. 1380). 


SP Te ADSL REO PEED RT RE AMS eR Se: 
Association detbitlers may sea’ won the first round of their fight 
for higher pay (p. 1374). 

Rent decontrol has had some effects which surprised the planners: 


it needs to be extended. London needs to be decongested (p. 1369). 


Control of industry is in fewer hands as a result of the spate of 
take-over bids in 1960 (p. 1417). 


Ideas for Christmas book tokens—pp. 1392-1396 
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Waa 


A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR? 


In Britain: 

The economic outlook looks rather similar to that at the begin- 
ning of 1956, after which production stuck in the doldrums for 
two years: those mistakes must not be repeated (p. 1361). 


In America: 

Business pointers are contradictory, but optimism is gaining some 
ground on Wall Street (p. 1400). 

Wall Street weighs heavily on the stock exchanges in Europe 
and in Britain (p. 1402). 


In Europe: 
Economic integration is being speeded up: Britain is still taking 
too long to decide how to react (p. 1363). 
The great European boom is slackening, but Europe is still the 
free world’s fastest expanding region (p. 1401). 
Germany may not be able to ward off inflation much longer. 
France’s economy rests on a more solid foundation than ever. 


WTA ESS 
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PENS OD POPES Re RT SPP LE! 


Italy’s expansion is once more gathering pace. 
Swiss bankers are getting more cautious. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY: 

Building : the value of its output may increase faster in 1961 than 
it did in 1960; 

Petrochemicals: there will be tougher competition in 1961; 
Domestic appliances : sales of washing machines and refrigerators 
may remain at the 1960 level—if hire-purchase restrictions are 
relaxed. It will be hard to sell off remaining stocks of 17-inch 
TV models (p. 1405). 

Fuel: the level of industrial production is no guide to consumption; 
Motors : there may be a progressive revival in output—but only 
towards 1959 levels; 


Steel: with the end of stockbuilding, home demand will probably 
decline (p. 1404). 


Detailed Contents on page 1361 
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INTERNAL TELEPHONES 
herald time saving at [STANDARD A [I TRIUMPH | 


...and TR can save valuable time for your organization. No matter what its size 
SERVICES TR have an internal telephone system to meet the needs of your Company. These 
systems can incorporate many time saving facilities, among them loud-speaking 


master instruments. TR equipment is of the highest standard and is backed by 
an efficient maintenance service —just two of the reasons why Standard-Triumph, 


aa at 06 eee tt Ol OMe lel esa 


and over 30,000 other organizations of all sizes and in all branches of industry 
have chosen TR Services. 





TR are providing Internal Telephone TR SERVICES FOR EFFICIENT BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 

and Time Control services in six 

Standard-Triumph factories and 
offices throughout the country. 


TR Services cover all aspects of business communication— internal telephones, internal broadcasting, 
staff location, attendance and job recording, synchronized clock systems and machine performance 
recording. TR Security Services include watchman protection, fire alarm and fire detection systems. 


Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 





OPERATING JR SERVICES 


Telephone Rentals Ltd.(Dept. 26), 197, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7 Tel.: Kensington 1471 
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NEWEST 


RHINELAND REFINERY at 
DINSLAKEN 
GERMANY 


A major contribution to West Germany’s dynamic. in- 
dustrial growth is the giant new grass roots refinery of 
BP BENZIN UND PETROLEUM A. G. at Dinslaken. 
When fully completed in 1961, it will increase the Republic’s 
domestic source of gasoline, oil, and other petroleum 
products by 100,000 BPSD. 

A huge and complex undertaking, this refinery is the 
result of close co-ordination of effort between British and 
German engineers. Advisory and consultant services are 
being rendered BP in Germany on many phases of the 
undertaking by Kellogg Refinery Consultants, Ltd., 
Dusseldorf. These include procurement of materials and 
equipment, construction, operator training —as well as 
advice to BP BENZIN UND PETROLEUM A.G. on the 
testing and start up of its refinery. Most of the materials 
and equipment have been supplied by German industry. 
If you are planning to build new processing facilities at 
home or abroad, Kellogg International Corporation would 
be glad to show you how its co-ordinated engineering- 
procurement-construction services could work to your 
company’s economic advantage. 











Aerial View 
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Kellogg International Corporation 


Kellogg House - 7-10 Chandos Street - Cavendish Square - London W.1 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG 
BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries and affiliated offices of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Out of winter 
into spring in four hours! 





A warm sun beats down on the harbour at Lisbon — a brightly-coloured 
fishing boat prepares to sail. All only four fiying hours from our winter! 


flying to 


PORTUGAL 


Lazing on golden beaches; the riotous fun of-fiesta-time; wandering 
across an enchantingly picturesque countryside; sampling the delights 
of gay, cosmopolitan resorts — these are but a few of the pleasures to 
be found in Portugal’s spring. And they‘re all inexpensive, too. 


Yourfour-hour flightby BEA orTAP toLisboncosts only £60.12.0Tourist 
Return. There are 7 services a week to fly you there — smoothly, com- 
fortably and fast. To find out more about spring holidays in Portugal, 
contact your travel agent or nearest BEA or TAP office. During summer 
1961, BEA Comet 4Bs will operate between London and Lisbon, 





rorrsonet | fly EE or TAR 
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EASTERN 

NIGERIA 
SAFE, 
SOUND AND 
FRIENDLY! 


Independent Nigeria offers a warm welcome to British 
industrial enterprise. Nowhere are the opportunities 
greater than in Eastern Nigeria. 

Details ? In a comprehensive and objective survey, prepared 
for the Government of Eastern Nigeria by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit, you will find full information on the 
country’s rich mineral and agricultural resources, its | 
expanding public services and abundant power and | 
labour potential, its vast internal and neighbouring 
markets, its political stability and its realistic incentive 
legislation. 

Please write or telephone today for a free copy of “Investment 
Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria”—~your practical, 
up-to-the-minute illustrated guide to one of the Common- 
wealth’s finest and friendliest investment fields. 

The Industrial Liaison Officer 


Office of the Agent General for.Eastern Nigeria 
9Northumberland Avenue,London, W.C.2. ( Tel: TRAfalgar 1244) 


It’s a New Year’s gift ! 


| It’s an investment ! 
Give your friends a subscription to 


THE ECONOMIST 


£4 10s. a year (£2 5s. for 6 months). 

















Here’s a first-class way of sending 
your good wishes fifty-two times 
over. Ask your local branch of 
| W. H. Smith’s to arrange it for you. 
| It’s so easy—no parcel to pack, no 


| post to catch. 
Let 


W. H.SMITH & SON 





do it for you 


An attractive greeting card is provided for you to notify your 
| Sriends when the subscription is to begin. 
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i G From the oil fields of Lake Maracaibo, a network of electronically operated pipelines 
converges on Puerto Miranda bringing Shell crude oil for storage and shipment. 


N e W Puerto Miranda has space for storing 4m. barrels of oil. It can handle 400,000 barrels 
a day, and its basic design enables this figure to be substantially increased 


oO { L cad oO RT if need be. Its wharves can accommodate tankers of up to 65,000 tons. In every way 
Puerto Miranda is a marvel of efficiency and economy. 
The planning and the execution of the project brought together many men, of many 
professions, in the world wide Shell organisation: engineers, surveyors, marine 
superintendents (responsible for the loading and unloading of the tankers), 
hydrographic experts, lawyers and accountants. 
Men who make their careers with Shell have the opportunity of contributing to 
great undertakings in interesting places. 


... this is the world of SHELL 





GULF OF VENEZUELA 


PUERTO MIRANDA 









Lagunillas 


Bachaquero 





=Mene Grande 


Petroliferous Areas 
Gl Pipelines 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
ST. HELEN'S COURT, 

LONDON €E.C.3 
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Nairobi reserves for £196. 4s, 


Economy Class return fare from London 


Singapore charm for £327.12s. | 


Economy Class return fare from London 


New York skyline for £114.6s. 


17-day Economy Excursion return fare from London 


Even lower ‘‘Skycoach”’ fares are available to residents 
of the U.K. and of the British territories overseas 
concerned. For example, Bermuda £130 return; 
Nairobi £165.12s. return; Salisbury £185.8s. return; 
Hong Kong £311.8s. return; Kingston/Montego Bay 
£176.8s. return; Singapore £273.12s. return. ‘‘Sky- 
coach” services are operated at limited frequency in 
association with Cunard Eagle Airways, B.W.LA., 
’ B.A.A.C., C.A.A. and British United Airways. 
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~ Which of these BOAC bargains is for you? 


Hong Kong contrasts for £374.8s. 


Economy Class return fare from London 






Bermuda delights for £154.7s. Montreal lakelands for £106. 16s. 


Economy Class return fare from London 





17-day Economy Excursion return fare from London 


All cares and concerns 
for—gotten 


B. ()- A-( takes good care of you 


Ask your BOAC Appuinted Travel Agent for the full picture 
of BOAC’s low-fare services throughout the world. 


Jo’burg sights for £730 


90-day Economy Excursion return fare from London 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE AIRLINES 
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VOLUME CXCVII - NUMBER 6123 


Been Here Before? 


prospects is that of succumbing to the tyranny of astronomical convention. 

It is a cause of considerable confusion in business affairs that the earth 
takes only twelve months to go round the sun, and that we are used to making 
comparisons with when the earth last stood here instead of with when the economy 
did. Economic forces, like the earth, often travel round in a cycle; but they take 
a varying time upon their orbit, usually considerably more than a year, and un- 
like the earth some of them can be slowed down or speeded up. Instead of telling 
the time of year from the calendar, British Chancellors of the Exchequer should 
sometimes be more concerned to tell the time of cycle. 

The time of cycle in Britain as 1960 ends tonight is that awkward stage 
just after one boom has toppled over, and when there could be a period of 
depressingly uncertain length before the start of a new one. The last time 
Britain was at this stage was at the end of 1955 and the beginning of 1956. 
On that occasion there was a gap of more than two years before the British 
Government managed, to use the phrase with which President Kennedy has just 
won an American election, to get the country moving again. Not until 
somewhere around or just after the middle of 1958 were the main forces that 
shape Britain’s economic fortunes favourably poised to allow Britain to enter a 
new period of upsurge in prosperity. The most important question at the gate 
of 1961 is whether the present amalgam of these forces looks more like that which 
allowed expansion to get safely going again in 1958-59, or more like that which 
prevented it from doing so in 1956-57. 

To look back, Britain eventually stumbled into its recovery after the middle 
of 1958 through a series of strokes of good fortune, some of which could 
conceivably be repeated in early 1961. Overseas, the main feature of early 
1958 was that everybody was talking fearfully about the possibility of an 
American recession at a time when an American upturn had in fact begun. 
This combination of the existence of apprehension and of diminishing actual 
necessity for it is ideal for this country, because it induces some governmental 
caution at a time when it is in fact becoming easier to drive into markets abroad. 
(The opposite and most dangerous combination, which characterised Britain 
at the end of 1959, is of exuberance at home at a time when markets abroad 
are in process of becoming more difficult because of a downturn in American 
purchases which no one has yet begun to spot.) 

A second feature of 1958 was that the value of the physical increase in 
industry’s stocks in that year turned out to be some {£200 million less than 
in 4957 ; there is some reason to suppose that there could be at least the same 
sort of saving in stockbuilding between 1960 and 1961, and this could’ not 
only bring some relief to imports but also eventually provide more scope for 
reflationary action at home. In an unmanaged economy, a stock recession is 
a time of general downturn. In a well-managed economy, it is a time of 
opportunity. It means that resources which have been used to pile up things 
that are not wanted on the market become available for transfer to making 
things that are. The moment of turnover from stock accumulation to stock 
downturn is often also the moment of turnover from short-time working (which 
is grossly uneconomic) to actual temporary unemployment (which ought to be 
a much easier thing to cure). 


ér the occupational risks in making any New Year review of economic 
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The third feature of 1958-59, however, was that the 
Treasury won the confidence trick in imparting the belief that 
it was safe artificially to restimulate demand, whereas in 1956- 
57 it plainly lost it. No doubt one explanation of this was 
that, thanks to the stock recession, there was a greater degree 
of slack in the economy in 1958 than there was in either of 
those preceding years. Internal conditions provided greater 
scope for safe expansion then, even though external circum- 
stances at first provided rather less. But when every allow- 
ance is made for this difference in physical conditions, nobody 
who wrote economic commentaries throughout both periods 
can doubt that there was an even bigger intangible difference 
in atmosphere as well. In 1958, while recognising the need 
of a new Chancellor to exercise a proper caution, especially 
in view of the situation in America, British businessmen 
somehow felt that the Chancellor (Mr Amory) was standing 
ready to re-expand as soon as he felt it safe to do so ; they 
were therefore poised for an upsurge, even though for the 
time being they enjoyed no easy pickings at home. By con- 
trast, in 1956 they had feared that another new Chancellor 
(Mr Macmillan) felt obliged to stand ready to hit them with 
another new restriction whenever duty called ; they were 
therefore sheltering under a defensive umbrella. 


I N large part this difference in business confidence obviously 
sprang from the different inheritances of these two Chan- 
cellors. Mr Amory was fortunate that the 7 per cent Bank rate 
in the previous September had succeeded in stopping the 
run on the pound, and this had relieved fears that Britain 
was living on the edge of a perpetual exchange crisis. Now, 
in 1961, another new Chancellor is at the Treasury, just after 
something of the same spirit of reassurance has been breathed 
into the City by the success of high interest rates in 1960. 
On the other hand, most awkwardly, the initial slack in 
domestic resources is probably smaller and the external strain 
on current account is certainly greater now than at any time 
between 1956 and 1959. Moreover, the one key industry 
which does have overcapacity—namely, motor cars—starts 
1961 in a state of cyclical dumps which it last knew in 1956, 
and the frictional problem of maintaining general business 
buoyancy while temporarily transferring resources from it to 
other industries is one that Britain did not handle very success- 
fully five years ago. In imparting his own image as Chancellor 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd therefore has a difficult psychological task to 
perform ; the lesson he should note from the Government’s 
experience between 1956 and 1958 is that the best results are 
obtained in Britain when a Chancellor appears to be fingering 
a carrot, not a stick, even though he should never let the 
donkey feel able to stand still and gorge himself on it. 

The fourth happy accident of 1958 was that, for the 
only time since the war, Britain got its wages policy right. 
It got it right largely because Mr Macleod refused to set up 
a committee of investigation which London Transport and 
Mr Cousins had arranged between them, in preparation for 
giving London busmen an inflationary wage increase. The 
Minister of Labour thereby plunged London into a bus strike, 
which Mr Cousins quickly tried to transform into a national 
showdown ; faced for the first time by this prospect, the other 
big union leaders wisely refused to support him. As a direct 
consequence of the atmosphere this engendered, 1959 became 
the first year of Conservative recovery in which most of the 
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big unions did not table or secure a national wage increase, 
The result, to the surprise of everybody except economists, 
was that the real earnings of the workers—responding directly 
to market forces in a period of rising production (via piece 
work earnings, plant bonuses, overtime and transfers to more 
lucrative jobs)—rose at a higher rate than ever before in 
British history. 


I T is very difficult to believe that Britain is going to get 
its wages policy similarly right in 1961. Different people 
may blame the unions or the employers or the Government 


* for this, but the real trouble lies with public opinion itself. 


It has been clear for some time that wage inflation could be 
stopped in its tracks, and economic expansion resumed, if 
public opinion willed a change in policy from St James’s 
Square. The trouble is that, in a country which has still not 
learned that inflationary settlements are much more damaging 
to it than strikes, public opinion still does not will this; 
indeed anybody who sketches the form that such. a policy 
could take is still generally regarded as being either extremist 
or reactionary. 

Suppose for example that during the recent engineering 
wage negotiations the Ministry of Labour had issued a special 
declaration. Suppose that it had said that, while the final 
decision on wages must rest with the employers’ association 
and the unions’ confederation, the Ministry had a right to 
express a view, especially as it is often called upon to provide 
the final arbitrator in such disputes. That view, it could have 
declared, was that there would be grave economic dis- 
advantages in the granting of any general and national wage 
increase in engineering at the present time ; wage negotiations 
in different booming or short-staffed plants, it might have 
added, were a different matter, and it would be glad to offer 
its conciliation or arbitration services to some of these plant 
negotiations if required. If such a statement had been issued, 
and if public opinion had been behind it, wage inflation would 
have been given an effective new red light. 

But, of course, the Minister of Labour never came within 
a mile of considering the issue of any such statement, because 
he knew that public opinion would have pilloried him if he 


did. Yet the lesson of recent economic history is that, at 


any rate at certain periods, general wage increases can actually 
restrict the growth of real earnings not merely in the country 
at large but also even of the workers immediately concerned, 
because it makes it necessary for general economic expansion 
to be held up. This is quite certainly true of a general wage 
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THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
FOR 1961 


Prospects for business and trade in the New Year in 
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Britain, the United States and Western Europe are 





‘reviewed in a series of articles on pages 1399 to 1403. 
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ease in an industry as wide, as amorphous and as cyclically 
cted as engineering at the present time. Thé great mis- 
une of Britain’s present trade cycle is that this lesson 

not sunk heme even although it was so triumphantly 
10nstrated in bulging real earnings during the recent boom. 


‘HE economic outlook at the beginning of 1961 therefore 
depends upon four factors. It depends partly on the 
rse of world (and especially American) demand for British 
ducts, which is largely outside Britain’s control. It 
ends partly on the course of the stockbuilding cycle, which 
ks like being downward. It depends partly on how the 


Europe, 1961 
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new Chancellor handles the fourth-dimensional factor of 
business confidence ; his ability at this is still unproved. It 
depends partly on wages policy, which looks like going wrong. 
It is still possible that great skill or great good fortune in 
three of these factors might outweigh failure in a fourth of 
them. It is just possible (though fortunately rather less likely) 
that great bad fortune in any of them—the most dangerous 
is the external account—could lead Britain into its worst 


downturn since the war. It seems rather more probable than 


either of these eventualities that the slowdown in production 
will continue for a wasteful while. The course of British 
politics, as well as of British economics, in 1961 may largely 
depend on whether this prognosis can be confounded. 


As the common market accelerates, and the division within 
free Europe hardens, the British Government is unfolding 
a new European policy—none too soon, and 

with perhaps too much wary discretion 


NCE again New Year’s Day is a European watershed: 
) it is on that day that the first substantial steps will be 
taken to set up the common tariff dividing the common 
itket from the outside world. In its first two years the 
iropean Economic Community has operated only as a free 
ide area, cutting tariffs between its members and pushing 
ead with the development of common policies of one kind 
another. Tomorrow will see the first steps towards a 
stoms union; these include important increases in the 
nelux and German tariffs as they move towards the common 
ean—and hence, the first substantial discrimination against 
itsiders. To many of the community’s creators, the new 
trier is the precious symbol of unity, and the first move 
wards it is a landmark in the drive to make the union 
revocable. For the same reason, this marks a new phase 
the advancing division of western Europe as well. 
There will be relief in the offices of the European Com- 
ission in Brussels when the tariff changes go through. Until 
st before Christmas their fate was still in doubt. For more 
an a year now the Six (that is, the six members of the 
uropean Economic Community, France, Germany, Italy, 
elgium, Holland and Luxemburg) have been seeking to 
eed up the timetable of the common market. The substance 
' the acceleration plan was agreed in May ; but agreement 
1 the agricultural provisions, which the Dutch made a condi- 
on of their assent to the whole plan, was only reached at 
meeting of the Council of Ministers on December 2oth. 
Now the acceleration plan is to get under way on January 
st: a tangible sign that the community’s political vitality 
| still stronger than its members’ fears of economic risks. 
‘he community planners can indeed look back on the year 
960 with satisfaction. Though the shadow of gaullist 
ationalism still hangs over the European communities, and 
as pushed any ambitions for political federation into the 
istance, the common market has put down roots and grown 
teadily stronger. New administrative arrangements have 


given flesh and blood to the treaties ; industrialists and 
investors inside and outside have been adapting themselves 
swiftly to the new reality. 


7 past year has also been a year of change in British 
attitudes to Europe. Some time last spring, as the fact 
began to sink in that the community of the Six was here to 
stay, influential opinion, which was also reflected in much 
of the press, began to question the aloofness that had been 
the prevailing British attitude to the European movement, 
and to ask whether some greater political involvement was 
not necessary if Britain was to retain any European influence. 
The recurring evidence that Britain cannot go it alone in 
defence, and the vigorous American support for the Six, were 
powerful catalysts of this change of mind. From July onwards 
there have even been signs of a shift in Government attitudes, 
suggesting that Mr Macmillan’s own feeling for European 
unity—a feeling that the events of recent years had obscured 
—might once more be coming to the top. 

Like all the Prime Minister’s more radical turns of the 
tiller, the development of a fresh European policy has been 
characterised by political deftness and discretion at home. In 
July the Prime Minister took the co-ordinating responsibility 
for relations with the European communities away from the - 
economic departments, from the Board of Trade and the 
Treasury, and placed it in the hands of Mr Heath, installed 
as Lord Privy Seal at the Foreign Office with a seat in the 
Cabinet and responsibility for European affairs. The transfer 
of responsibility to a department more concerned with the 
political risks of staying out of Europe than with the trading 
risks of going in was important ; it tended to be obscured at 
the time by the general ministerial reshuffle. 

The shift in the Government’s public statements has been 
equally tentative. On the technical issues—notably agricul- 
ture and Commonwealth trade—which have been the subject 
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of so much controversy and so much confusion of thought, 
there has been no apparent change. The Government con- 
tinues to say, rightly, that these special problems cannot be 
overlooked. What has changed is the Government's political 
approach: to the new community in Europe, and therefore to 
the possibility of solving these problems. Mr Heath gave 
expression to the new attitude in a speech to the Conservative 
party conference at Scarborough in October. The significance 
of this speech was too little noticed at the time. He told 
the conference that the European Community was more than 
an economic arrangement: war, occupation and devastation, 
he said, had led to a growing appreciation of the shortcomings 
of national institutions ; what was being created on the Con- 
tinent was “almost a new way of life.” 

Britain, Mr Heath told his Tory audience, came to Europe 
with certain difficulties: the Commonwealth, agriculture, 
“our well-known attitude to supranational institutions.” But 
Europe asked in return, “Are you prepared to share with us 
this new dynamic outlook which we believe we are creating 
in Europe ? Are you prepared to take part with us in all 
these other activities which are developing, expanding and 
leading to a fuller life for so many people?” Mr Heath 


- Went on: 


I do not know how long it is going to take the people of this 
country to think over the answer to that question. I do not know 
which answer they will finally give. But if the answer is yes, all 
the other problems—agriculture, the Commonwealth, institu- 
tions—will be easier to solve. 

At Scarborough and since, Mr Heath has carefully avoided 
the awkward question whether Britain should “join” the 
European Community or become an “associate.” But he 
did attempt to educate the Tory party in the view that, if the 
British people could bring themselves to share the purposes 
of the community, it would be a help. This careful attitude— 
European-minded but deliberately obscure—has successfully 
damped down the internal differences which erupted from 
inside the cabinet in the spring when the European question 
was being debated so hotly. Only on one occasion—the last 
weekend in October, before the opening of Parliament—did 
a rash of ministerial speeches provide a reminder that Mr 
Butler and Mr Maudling are vigorously sceptical about 
possible British membership of the sammon market. 


LF pee this change of attitude has been gestating, there 
has been a diplomatic effort from London to patch up 
the sadly strained relations with Bonn and Paris and to prepare 
the way for serious negotiation. Mr Heath has even got on 
civil terms with Professor Hallstein, a startling change from 
_ what may be called the Maudling era; and the Prime 
Minister, realising how much the rift in Europe has been 
exacerbated by differences between British and Continental 
attitudes to Russia, has taken the opportunity of the hiatus 
in east-west exchanges to get into line with Dr Adenauer. 
He defended west Germany in the United Nations in August, 
and the British Government has been leaning over backwards 
to support the western position in Berlin by imposing sanctions 
on travel by east Germans. 

If it is a tactical softening-up campaign designed to precede 
a major British initiative to get into the new Europe, all this 
is well enough. But the lengths to which the British Govern- 
ment has been forced to go demonstrate the sheer magnitude 
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of Mr Heath’s task. Ten years after the Berlin blockade 
finally rubbed home their common interests, ii should not 
be necessary for Britain to outdo west Germany in restricting 
east-west travel in order to prove its loyalty in Berlin ; it is a 
disquieting comment on the decline of British influence in 
Europe. 

So far, after all, Britain has only been scratching at the 
door of the Europe of the Six. In one respect, it is true, it 
has been lucky. Its new explorations in Europe have coincided 
with some lively second thoughts in Bonn and Rome, where 
Dr Adenauer and Signor Fanfani have been having doubts 
about President de Gaulle’s European ambitions and plans, 
and have been showing a corresponding revival of interest in 
bringing Britain in. After Mr Macmiilan’s visits to Bonn 
and Rome, technical studies have been started to clear the 
way for a solution. But the effective decision to welcome 
Britain in has still to be made. Without the French the other 
western Europeans cannot take such a decision at all ; and 
the French have been watching Mr Macmillan’s expeditions 
inscrutably, from the sidelines. 


ee has its drawbacks. At home it is obviously 
convenient to avoid statements of principle, or commit- 
ments to participate in the institutions of the Six, if possible, 
before negotiations have sewn up the deal ; but the negotia- 
tions are not going to get very far until what Britain wishes 
and intends is made clear. Diplomacy and time have lately 
taken some of the tartness out of French comments on the 
British. But it is still the French fashion to talk of Britain 
as a distant friend, whose salty way of life and maritime 
destiny must inevitably keep it separate from the Continent 
(led by France). Partly this is a genuine misapprehension : 
the French are repeating what they have so often heard the 


_ British themselves say. But it establishes a picture of Britain 


that is very convenient for all those forces on the Continent 
(mainly nationalist and right-wing) which for one reason or 
another like to see the British shut out. 

If the contrary opinion (the opinion mainly of those more 
dynamic Europeans whom Mr Heath spoke of) is to gain the 
day, the British will have to come right out into the open at 
some stage and make it plain that they are indeed ready to 
go into the Brussels institutions, and to negotiate the terms of 
a workable treaty accordingly. A task of persuasion remains, 
at many levels. As a beginning, Mr Macmillan will have to 
meet President de Gaulle some time soon, if only to make 
it plain to him that the British attitude to Europe can no 
longer be defined solely in terms of that Churchillian phrase 
which left such an impression on the general’s mind: “ Each 
time we must choose between Europe and the open sea, we 
shall always choose the open sea.” This choice is now out 
of date for Britain; to belong to Europe will not weaken, 
but strengthen, the essential transatlantic link. 

It must be conceded that the British Government has good 
tactical reasons for not wishing to show its hand too soon. 
Thus, President de Gaulle is deeply preoccupied with Algeria 
just now, and a British approach on Europe might be awkward. 
But time can also work adversely. The common market’s 


acceleration plan is gathering speed. It would be sad if the 
British Government’s effort came too late to catch the tide 
that has, for a few months, been flowing in its favour. 
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\HE sea, reaching up into the Mersey estuary, carries the 
world’s wealth right to the centre of Liverpool: the city’s 
heart lies at Dockhead, round the monstrous palaces of 

Liver and Cunard buildings and the offices of the Docks 
Harbour Board. The waterfront is a living history of com- 

cial architecture, from the plain brick of the early nine- 

ith century (when the first transatlantic steamers began 
ilar services) to giant granite fortresses with embellish- 
its of dreadful Victorian frivolity, and on via concrete and 
| to the steel and glass of our own age. Today Liverpool 

ill Europe’s biggest grain terminal, Britain’s biggest export 

pour and biggest processor of imported raw materials. 

jut this bigness is not enough. Of the working population 
per cent is regularly out of a job (4.2 per cent of adult 

es) ; and a bad harvest in Canada, a stevedores’ strike in 

gapore or a revolution in South America can put hundreds 
re men out of work in the port, and in the ancillary flour 
ls and the sugar and rubber refineries that are the main 
oloyers. For thirty years the city’s authorities have been 
ggling to diversify its economy. Three bright new 
ustrial estates on the outskirts of the city have branched 
as towns in their own right as a result. When the Govern- 
nt persuaded Ford, Vauxhall and Standard-Triumph to 

n new factories in the Merseyside area, it looked as if the 

tle for diversification had been won. 

[he three firms have made some loud protests at the pros- 

tive increase in their production costs: but their original 

ns (before the present decline in foreign sales hit the motor 
ustry) imply 33,000 new jobs in the area by 1965. Even 

; would not solve all Liverpool’s problems (and particularly 
that of its “ bulge” of school leavers, discussed in The 

momist of December 3rd): but it would revolutionise the 

’s economy. None of the car firms has yet admitted 

t present difficulties have led to a change of plan. if things 

as planned, they will soon be moving into an area vastly 

erent from the prosperity-flushed towns of the Midlands 

i South where they have grown to wealth. 

hysically, the nineteenth century is omnipresent. The 

in beauty of Liverpool is the huge central piazza, crowned 

the Palladian pomp of St George’s Hall and flanked by the 
oky but graceful columns of the art galleries, libraries and 


seum. The long, cobbled back streets, with their sparse | 


; lamps, show the other side of Liverpool’s past. No cars 
nd in front of the mean steps leading up to the front doors 
i down to the dank basements of the terrace houses in 
ckened brick. In the pubs on Scotland Road old women in 
ck shawls still sup cheap brown ale in the public bars. A 
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Hope came to Liverpool with the motor 
industry’s promised development: our 
special correspondent locks at _ this 
problem city 


block of Victorian tenements stands nearby, insanitary, justly 
condemned and abandoned. Its neighbouring twin is still 
occupied. Down the hill towards the docks stretch rows of 
mean two-storey back-to-backs, and children play on waste 
plots bared in the war by bombs, or since the war by the 
demolition contractor’s bulldozer. 

In contrast, even the barrack-like blocks of council flats 
built between the wars seem like a functional paradise ; and 
the towers and slabs of postwar housing developments show 
that the effort to rehouse the slum-dwellers has been constant. 
The first municipal housing was built here as long ago as 
1869: since the war, 11,500 families have been rehoused from 
slum property, in a programme carried on as much by the 
Tories who ruled the corporation until 1955 as by their 
Labour successors. (Because of the way in which Liverpool’s 
elected councillors have co-opted its aldermen, its politics 
often have an internal complexion very different from that 
of the country at large.) 


B” the sense of the bad old days is still present. In labour 
relations, for instance—and above all in the docks—the 
working people firmly regard their admittedly tough-speaking 
employers as old-style grinding capitalists. The port workers 
have recently accepted a piece-work agreement that should 
increase their earnings and give them an incentive to work 
harder: their acceptance was the fruit of fifteen years’ effort 
by employers and union officials alike. The national dock 
hegemony of the Transport and General Workers’ Union is 
challenged here by the militant National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers (expelled from the TUC in 1957). 
The rivalry between two unions has led an estimated 2,500 
of the 15,000 dock workers to stand aside and benefit from 
the keenness of rival sets of organisers while belonging to no 
union at all. 

In matters of religion, Liverpool men behave as though 
they lived in an age when faith was perhaps stronger, and cer- 
tainly more vociferous. (There can be no other city in 
Christendom where two cathedrals—Anglican and Roman 
Catholic—are being built at once.) The influence of genera- 
tions of Irish immigrants makes itself felt on the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Boyne, and the Orange lodges march 
through the town with drums and banners. St Patrick’s Day 
is marked by no corresponding demonstration: stout Protes- 
tants say the Catholics stay at home for fear of the Orange 
counter-demonstrations that would unfailingly result. Religion 
even spills over into politics. Conservative diehards have 
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been heard to say that the Labour party gets its orders straight 
from Rome; Tory spokesmen identified (sometimes against 
their will) with the Orange lodges cannot get a hearing at 
all at meetings in Labour wards. 

Liverpool has, however, an enviable record in race rela- 
tions. During the disturbances of 1958 and 1959—and for 
long before—the large and variegated coloured population 
lived at peace. The community is largely composed of West 
Africans, Indians and Chinese rather than of West Indians 
who, arriving more recently, have generally gone to more 
prosperous areas. 


wae there is much prosperity of a kind un- 
imaginable in the depressed days that are so alive in 
many people’s minds. The industrial estates on the city’s 
outskirts are strictly comparable with any industrial area in 
Britain: the same pin-bright teenagers in winkle-pickers and 
smart new overcoats can be seen outside the cinemas of a 
Saturday evening. The heavy engineering works of the 
English Electric Company—the main plum brought to Aintree 
by the development projects of prewar days—pays its skilled 
workers at rates as high as any in the country. The big foot- 
ball pool firms in the centre of the city, the headquarters of 
a vast mail-order concern, and the light industries on the 
estates give employment to hundreds of women workers. 
Demand for office workers comes, too, from the shipping and 
insurance firms connected with the port, so that wages for 
women clerical workers are among the highest in the country. 

Executives in these firms are mostly glad enough to work in 
a city that has one of the best orchestras in the kingdom, at 
least three live theatres, a fine collection of old masters (and a 
remarkable number of modern pictures, many given by the 
city’s favourite football pool king)}—as well as the Grand 
National racecourse. The key to middle-class Liverpool life, 
however, is that practically none of the well-to-do live in the 
city itself. Theirs are the commuting cars that block the 
streets, going home to their Cheshire villas and the cosy 
golfing world of Hoylake and the Wirral Peninsula. The top 
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shipping magnates live away in the mountains of North Wales, 
motoring fifty miles to work each morning. 

The vast majority of Liverpool people declare themselves 
delighted at the idea of new prosperity coming to their com- 
munity. There are, of course, those who do complain, chief 
among them the smaller employers. The manager of a small 
printing works realised that any substantial competition for 
labour would make it impossible for him to keep on his skilled 
machine-minders at a mere {£15 a week. Another small 
employer declared that the unemployed of Liverpool are 
unemployable anyway: “It’s a seaport town, we get a lot 
of useless foreign riff-raff here.” But the main fear of the 
prosperous firms with a high proportion of skilled workers is 
that the motor firms will hire all the men whom they have 
trained as apprentices. 

The attitude of the trade unions is crucial, and generally 
favourable. The main complaint of officials on the spot 
(unlike that of shop stewards in car factories elsewhere) is not 
that the initial level of wages on Merseyside will be lower than 
in older-established motor centres, but that the supply of new 
jobs might still be inadequate. They point to the decline of 
the chemical industry in near-by Widnes, the state of part- 
employment of many seafarers and port-workers, and the huge 
numbers of school-leavers expected on Merseyside over the 
next few years. 

It is discouraging to find how many people still accept 
the atmosphere of gloom that lurks in the shadow of the vast 
empty warehouses of the port area and disbelieve that the 
plans for expansion will ever really come to anything. The 
Docks and Harbour Board, for instance, has made no effort 
to build the garaging and loading facilities that will be needed 
in the port if the car firms really get under way. Only a few 
months ago, such slowness seemed a kind of treason to the 
new prosperity that lay within the city’s reach. But now the 
expansion of the motor industry itself has been called in ques- 
tion ; the fall in sales abroad has made it clearer than ever 
that even the arrival of such a brash new industry would not 
free Liverpool from its dependence on the river Mersey and 
the trade it brings. 


The Osagyefo and Others 


A “union” of Ghana, Guinea and Mali has been 
announced. Our special correspondent 

lately in West Africa looks at President Nkrumah’s 
ambitions in perspective 


Ghanaian newspapers supporting President Nkrumah’s 

Convention People’s party ; and at each mention the 
President’s name is preceded by the title Osagyefo, that is, 
“Redeemer”. These practices are part of a campaign to 
build up a heroic public image of Dr Nkrumah. The extent 
to which this campaign can fairly be called a cult of person- 
ality is debatable ; Ghanaian spokesmen dismiss such sug- 
gestions as ludicrous: all that is happening, they claim, is that 
their President is being built up as an expression of Ghana’s 
“* African personality.” This may be a distinction without a 


ce Ts patty is supreme,” proclaims a title slogan on 


difference. The important thing to know is whether the 
cult, which the floodlit statue of the Osagyefo in Accra visibly 
symbolises, is a danger to the rest of Africa and the world. 

Generally speaking, Ghana has a bad press im the West, 
though often for the wrong reasons. British Conservative 
newspapers never tire of reproaching Ghanaian democracy 
for falling short of Westminster’s standards, whatever the 
relevance of these to African traditions. American newspapers 
often assume President Nkrumah to be a communist, though 
this assumption would be impossible to substantiate. And 
the French press, with nostalgic backward glances towards 
Syria, Lawrence of Arabia and other bétes noires, often mis- 
guidedly, and astonishingly, assumes that President Nkrumah 
is the Foreign Office’s secret weapon in Africa, weaning 
French-speaking Africans from the bosom of mother France. 
All this is a pity, for by African standards—the only ones that 
are relevant—Ghana is in many respects a splendid and 
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yuraging country: richer even than the Ivory Coast, freer 
1 than Senegal, with a more marked social conscience 
1 Nigeria. And the Ghanaians are surely among the most 
m-hearted and delightful people in Africa, welcoming the 
or to their booming country with a hospitality that 
‘rves to become proverbial. 

Aore, then, is the pity that the international image of 
ina is of an increasingly illiberal and intolerant young 
on, slipping rather fast towards fascism or communism 
ording to the observer’s bias), stirring up trouble in the 
go, and developing pan-African ambitions that could be 
anger to its neighbours. To some extent, this image is 
distorted one seen by observers peering at Ghana out of 
text and therefore out of focus. To an even greater extent, 
; the natural end-product of President Nkrumah’s increas- 
y truculent speeches and actions. Whether he is telling his 
-ar Patrice” Lumumba that the only good imperialist is a 
d one, or denouncing colonialism before the United Nations 
embly, or “ uniting ” Ghana with Guinea, or Mali, or both, 
etting up an African command—at least on paper—to deal 
n the Congo and other nasty crises, President Nkrumah 
iving himself a bad name in many capitals with which he 
s not actually need bad relations. These are the things 
t make the headlines, stir editorial comment, and are 
iembered: these and not, for instance, the sensible and 
derate broadcast he made on October 9th, denying that 
ana was nationalising all foreign firms. 

f the more flamboyant of President Nkrumah’s public 
nces damaged only Ghana’s reputation, that would be 
| enough ; but it is even sadder that they should persuade 
ny people, as they do, that all independent Africa will 
rtly be going the way of the Congo, or going communist, 
becoming militantly anti-white, and that the future lies 
h the firebrands. Any traveller through West Africa across 
French-English linguistic frontier soon finds out that this 
mal view of the future is grossly oversimplified. Whether 
terms of population or area, resources or number of 
intries, the moderates at present far outnumber the militants 
West Africa, even if the magnetism of the militants may 
We irresistible in the long run. 

[he choice of labels seems inescapable. The militants, who 
fact attention by the stridency of their anti-colonial tirades, 
uld probably not disown the imputation of militancy. The 
derates, by virtue of their very moderation, make less 
se. They are not necessarily conservatives or western 
ppets, though they are anti-communist and suspicious of 
tures from the communist block. They include Senegal, 
ose leaders profess socialism, as well as strongholds of free 
erprise in nineteenth-century style, such as the Ivory 
ast and the new English-speaking giant, Nigeria. All of 
2m are willing to work with the West, in the sense of 
ploying western advisers and welcoming western capital ; 
ne—such as Senegal, which harbours French military bases, 
d Nigeria, which has signed a defence pact with Britain— 
> even willing to link their security with the West. 
This makes them easy game for militant sharpshooters. The 
litants, however, though they may hit the target, are 
obably missing the point: the moderates are willing to 
rk with the West not because they are “valets of. the 
perialists ” but because the interests of their countries, as 
ey see them, can best be served that way. As the two recent 
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conferences of French-speaking African leaders at Abidjan in 
October and at Brazzaville in December have shown, they are 
no less interested in inter-African huddles than are the 
militants. 


GAINST this background, President Nkrumah’s pan-African 
aspirations shrink to sobering proportions. It takes two— 
or more—to make a pan-African unit; Dr Nkrumah’s 
ambitions are hampered by the reluctance of other pan- 
African Messiahs to move over and make room for him. To 
say this is not to deny the genuineness of the pan-African 
emotion ; but the present reality, painful though it may sound 
in Accra, is that not one of the political bosses of West Africa, 
on either side of the linguistic frontier, shows signs of 
willingness to surrender his own authority in the interests of 
the pan-African ideal. True, the Ghanaian constitution 
provides for a surrender of sovereignty by Ghana in favour 
of a union of African states, should such a union become 
possible. Similarly, President Sékou Touré of Guinea makes 
speeches about “ the African nation ” and the need for African 
unity. M. Touré’s sincerity is no more in doubt than Dr 
Nkrumah’s. But the union of Ghana and Guinea, jointly 
announced by the two leaders in May, 1959, did not come 
to anything; and although Dr Nkrumah announced on 
November 27th, after his return from Bamako, that Mali and 
Ghana had agreed to form a common parliament, Malian 
officials disclaimed knowledge of any such agreement. 

The new announcement of a “union” between Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali, on Christmas Eve, after a meeting of their 
three presidents at Conakry, is less ambiguous. There is to 
be common diplomatic representation, a sensible economy if 
enough bilingual diplomats are available. But the more 
awkward aspects of “union,” including economic and 
monetary policies, are handed over to committees. It seems 
unlikely that federation is around the corner. 

The Malians themselves (or Soudanese, as they used to call 
themselves) have only lately emerged from black Africa’s 
first working experifnent of a sovereign federation, and 
their experience of political partnership with the Senegalese 
was disillusioning: the federation of Mali gained its 
independence on June 20th and lasted exactly two months, 
to the day, before splitting into its component parts. One of 
the lessons of the short life of the Mali federation is that it 
will be some time yet before the leaders of the independent 
states of West Africa trust each other sufficiently to enter into 
further political partnerships (it was not easy for the British 
to persuade the three regions of Nigeria to federate, and 
crossed fingers will remain fashionable for some time in 
Lagos). 

Another lesson of the Mali experiment was that moderates 
can be more than a match for militants. On the crucial night 
of August 19th, it was the moderate President Senghor 
(sometimes derided as a Frenchman with a black skin) who 
replaced Soudanese troops by Senegalese, made sure the 
gendarmerie was on his side and that the French would stay 
out of it, and clapped M. Modibo Keita of Soudan into gaol. 
Clearly such a man cannot easily be brushed aside, any more 
than can M. Houphouét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, who 
taught nationalism to a whole generation of French-speaking 
Africans, yet still rates as a moderate. 
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It seems to follow from this wider look at West Africa that 
- Dr Nkrumah is unlikely to achieve his dream of a united 
Africa by eloquence or diplomacy alone. To attempt to do 
so by military force would bring nothing but sorrow to Ghana 
and its neighbours; and to attempt to emulate President 
Nasser’s technique of coups d’état by proxy might be equally 
counter-productive. In many respects the “ African nation” 
is even less ripe for a take-over than the “ Arab nation ”: 
though tribal chiefs continue to co-exist with modern govern- 
ments in western Africa, its regimes are mostly forward- 
looking republics, not crumbling feudal monarchies. President 
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counsels. 


future. 
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Nkrumah’s personal problem—that of a leader who feels 
himself too big for his national boundaries—is not unique: 
he shares it with men as diverse as M. Spaak of Belgium, 
President Bourguiba of Tunisia, and President Nasser of 
Egypt. Nobody would wish to deny President Nkrumah, or 
any other African leader, the right to a voice in international 
But it is surely reasonable to ask that he should 

stop short of the kind of interference his (umaccredited) 
‘diplomats indulged in in the Congo. There is, after all, so 

much to be done at home and such promiise of a splendid 
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ABROAD 


Other People’s Christmas 


OT every nation devotes itself to rest 
and refreshment, liquid or solid, with 
the total dedication that marks the English 
Christmas. Others were at work, calling 
meetings, putting spokes in wheels, sorting 
out crises, planting the seeds of new ones. 
King Saud’s eleven new ministers, replac- 
ing his brother’s dismissed cabinet, took 
their oaths of office on Christmas Eve and 
held their first meeting, with the King him- 
self in the prime minister’s chair. This 
unusual event was accompanied by the 
unexpected decision to form a national 
council with the duty of writing a constitu- 
tion for the whole country—a step proposed 
in 1932, but never yet acted upon. The new 
government uttered the customary hard 
words about Algeria, Aden, Oman and 
Buraimi. 

Prince Boun Oum formed a new Laotian 
government in the devastated little capital 
of Vientiane. In Turkey, the officers’ 
government passed Christmas Day diligently 
in the arrest of upwards of sixty men 
reproached with opposition to the regime. 
These included a former air commander in 
chief, a former commander in chief of 
gendarmerie, the lawyers engaged in defend- 
ing Mr Menderes, and the inevitable hand- 
' ful of insufficiently conformist journalists. 

In The Hague, Queen Juliana was con- 
fronted with the fall of her government 
on a difference about the 1961 housing pro- 
grarame ; she spent Christmas Eve inter- 
viewing the leaders of the parties in turn. 
But the really unaccountable event in 
western Europe was the explosion of social 
ill-temper in Belgium, where 1960 had 
seemed to bring the Belgians nothing but 
a chain of rebuffs, humiliations and worries, 
which the festivities and ceremonial sur- 
rounding the marriage of King Baudouin 
had evidently quite failed to submerge in the 
popular mind. The extent of the general 
strike in the Belgian towns, and the causes 
of the Eyskens government’s head-on 
Christmas collision with Belgian labour, are 
discussed on page 1383 ; it remains hard for 


the outsider to understand why the accumu- 
lated mass of ill-feeling had to burst out in 
just the way it did, or at just that moment. 

Algeria’s year has been ending in tension 
and disillusionment, the surviving hopes of 
a reconciliation of the communities there 
under the wing of France having collapsed 
in the December disorders and left an ashen 
taste. Oran, most civilised and western of 
the Algerian towns and until lately the most 
successfully pacified, passed Christmas Eve 
and Christmas night uneasily, hearing the 
occasional fusillade as a security sweep 
encountered an odd pocket of Arab resis- 
tance. From Paris a few nuclear technicians 
departed unobtrusively to spend their 
Christmas weekend in the Sahara ; and it 
was France that provided the literally 
resounding event of this sequence of days 
with the successful explosion, on Monday 
night, of its third nuclear device. 


FRANCE 


Hobson in Paris 


OLITICAL choices under the Fifth 

Republic may be fewer and _ less 
substantial than in the old France, but they 
are not any simpler to make. French 
political life centres just now on the 
referendum for or against General de 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy, to be held on 
January 8th in metropolitan France, and on 
the 6th, 7th and 8th in Algeria. Who is 
going to vote which way? 

The matter is simple enough, to be sure, 
for the Communists and for the partisans 
of French Algeria; they vote non. But 
what of the intelligent man of goodwill in 
the middle of the political spectrum? He 
would very much like to think that General 
de Gaulle’s generous concept of an Algeria 
set free by French benevolence, endowed by 
France with institutions to permit self- 
government and a rational choice of courses, 


was really on the cards. But there are many 
such men who no longer find this easy to 
believe. 

For one thing, they have been deeply 
shaken by the sudden emergence into the 
open, during President de Gaulle’s visit in 
December, of the hitherto mute loyalty of 
the urban Moslem to the rebel government 
in Tunis. Such men now believe, or sus- 
pect, that the war will be ended not by 
French-imposed representative institutions, 
but only by a negotiation with M. Ferhat 
Abbas and his colleagues, in which not 
merely the manner of a cease fire, but the 
political course to be followed, would have 
to be settled. Suspecting this, can they 
vote oui? They might do so on the ground 
that they also suspect General de Gaulle of 
thinking as they do. But does he? And if 
he does, can he act on such a belief against 
the opposition of the French Army? He 
might give a sign in one of his two broad- 
casts before the referendum ; perhaps not 
when he speaks today (December 31st) but 
possibly next Friday, January 6th, when 
the army will already, if all goes well, be 
at work collecting voters up-country in 
Algeria and taking them off to vote. 

Short of a sign from the general that he 
is ready to negotiate, the choice seems to 
be between voting oui for a desirable impos- 
sibility—which means, in effect, persistence 
in the war—and a non that will merely 
deprive President de Gaulle of political 
strength that he needs, and bring nearer 
the day when the Fifth Republic may be 
displaced by something worse. Enviable, 
amid all these doubts, is the happy certainty 
of the farmer or the vigneron, who can vote, 
as always, to express satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the state of the market for 
his product. 


TURKEY 


Inauspicious Preamble 


fb arrests last weekend of more than 
sixty Turks, accused of “ systematic 
activities ” against the government, is a sign 
that Turkey’s present rulers are seriously 
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ied about the opposition to their 
ne. But even if e should be any 
rantial grounds for these arrests, there 
9¢ no conceivable excuse for the sudden 
ion to hang publicly thirteen murderers, 
- of whom had been convicted as much 
n years ago, simply, it must be pre- 
->d, to terrorise malcontents. 
his unattractive reversion to more primi- 
habits provides an inauspicious prelude 
1e reconstruction of the Turkish state 
new constituent- assembly, which is to 
its first meeting on January 6th. A 
for the establishment of the assembly, 
h has been prepared by a commission 
niversity professors, is now .being ex- 
tively examined by the National Unity 
mittee. One section of the assembly 
apparently be formed by the NUC itself. 
other will be a House of Representa- 
;, some of whose 260 members will be 
ted by the two existing political parties, 
rs chosen by the provinces; and the rest 
be “ worthy individuals ” selected by 
NUC from the professional and business 
ses. The chief duties of the constituent 
mbly will be to prepare a new electoral 
and to discuss, alter and approve a new 
t constitution for later submission to a 
onal referendum. 
. constitution that has been thoroughly 
e over by the constituent assembly 
uld be more adapted to the national 
ds, and more acceptable to public 
tion, than one that is virtually imposed 
the present regime. One obvious diffi- 
y is that a large section of opinion in 
tkey—that of the former supporters of 
now dissolved Democrat party—will 
bably be quite inadequately represented 
the assembly. Some of the young 
Ilectuals who, while disapproving of the 
regime, do not see eye to eye with the 
vy one, may also be left out in the cold. 
emains to be seen, moreover, particularly 
r the events of the Christmas weekend, 
v genuinely free the members of the con- 
uent assembly—especially those who 
e their place to the direct choice of the 
JC—will feel to speak their minds openly. 
e Turks have been rigorously deprived 
a political outlet since the coup last May. 
neral Gursel said again on Thursday 
it political activity would soon be per- 
tted. But the conditions for this activity 
- still far from visible. 


JUSING 


Rent Act Riddles 


usT before Christmas a turgidly-written 
white paper (Cmnd 1246) published 
the results of a Government-sponsered 
mple investigation, covering 9,000 dwell- 
2s, into the effects of the Rent Act of 
57. The investigations concerned were 
ade in March to May of 1959, and are 
us quite largely out of date. Neverthe- 
s, some remarkable points emerge. -First, 
is now revealed that the number of 
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dwellings initially decontrolled was closer to 
400,000 than to the 750,000 which the 
Government had calculated ; this astonish- 
ingly wide error, which seems to have been 
largely due to a gross underestimate of the 
extent to which accommodation is shared, 
shows how little official “ planners ” have 
really known about what is happening in the 
housing market. Even more interestingly, 
however, Cmnd 1246 estimates that as many 
as 320,000 dwellings are passing out of con- 
trol each year as a result of their falling 
vacant. This is one-twelfth of the con- 
trolled total ; this annual “ creeping decon- 
trol” of all new tenancies has obviously 
been a much more important economic force 
than the Rent Act’s initial decontrol of some 
middle-class sitting tenancies, about which 
so many complaints have been heard. 

By May of 1959, at any rate, the average 
sitting tenant whose rent had been decon- 
trolled had little cause for complaint. The 
bulk of the dwellings initially decontrolled 
under the Act still had the same occupier by 
that date ; and their average rents had in- 
creased by about §2 per cent (London) and 
33 per cent (provinces). These percentage 
increases were actually less than the rent in- 
creases which had been applied (within the 
statutory maxima) to dwellings which were 
still controlled. It is true that since May 
of 1959 many sitting tenants of decontrolled 
middle-class accommodation will have 
suffered a further increase as the three year 
agreements entered into under the 1957 Act 
have run out. It is also true that the average 
level of controlled working-class rents 
(£1 2s. ad. a week in London, 13s. 1d. a 
week outside it) is still very low, and that 
controlled tenants have the advantage of an 
elaborate statutory procedure for compelling 
landlords to do repairs when they raise 
rents. But Cmnd 1246 reveals that con- 
trolled tenants frequently seem to be 
ignorant of their rights, and that some con- 
trolled rents seem to exceed: the statutory 
limits. The truth is that rent control, which 
still applies to the great majority of the 
country’s rented houses, is breaking down 
at the edges as a system of protection for 
tenants. It remains in force mainly as an 
impediment which causes these houses to 
rot away without proper repairs (which ex- 
plains partly why more controlled tenants 
are now moving out of them), as a disincen- 
tive to the entry of new capital into the 
business of landlordship (though as an 
attraction to some spivs who are ready to 
break unenforceable rules), and as a com- 


plete barrier in the way of redevelopment of 
sites. 


Is Control Necessary ? 


Se real question raised by Cmnd 1246 
is therefore: what hardship would be 
caused if the whole of rent control was swept 
away ? If the rents of all working-class 
houses rose immediately to the level of those 
that have been decontrolled as a result of 
new tenancies, the table below (drawn from 
Cmnd 1246) suggests that average rents 
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for them would rise by some 7s. a week—to 
the not very massive average figures of 
£1 9s. 7d. a week per flat or house in 
London and {£1 os. 2d. a week outside 
London. But if the same system of initial 
three-year leases was adopted as applied to 
middle-class houses after 1957, it is clear 
that the whole of this increase would not 
take place immediately. 

Moreover, the decontrolled rents that 
have had to be paid by new tenants have 
been inflated by the fact that control has 
restricted the number of new flats or 
houses coming on to the market. Even so, 
the average level of these rents for decon- 
trolled new tenancies in 1959—including 
the average of £3 13s. 2d. a week for 
freed middle-class new tenancies in London 
—was lower than most people might have 
expected. Popular misconceptions have 
been bred by inflated figures for free 
market rents in particular “scarcity” or 
“ snob ” areas in Central London or Chelsea 
or Hampstead. 

Some people have suggested that Cmnd 
1246 has shown that the Rent Act has not 





Per cent increase 


Av2rage rents 
195 over 1957 





Same New | Same New 
occupier | occupier | occupier | occupier 
€adié«£gs 4. | 

London | | 
Above control limit* 2 9 2/313 2) 52 102 
Below control limitt | 2 4/1 9 7f 60 | 145 


Rest of Fngland and | 
Wales | | 


Above control limit? 113 11}212 3} 33 | 74 
Below control limitt 13 1 | 1 0 2%} 40 | 58% 


* Mostly middle-class accommodation. t+ Mostly working- 
class accommodation.  }Note that even property below 
control limit is decontrolled when it gets new occupier. 





worked in encouraging more economical use 
of existing accommodation: it reports an 
actual increase between 1957 and 1959 in 
the proportion of dwellings. with two or 
more rooms per person. But this increase 
obviously reflects growing prosperity and 
rising living standards ; younger members 
of families are still moving away from 
rotting old rent-controlled properties, 
leaving the old folk behind. It also reflects 
the fact that economical use of accommoda- 
tion in the middle of towns can only be 
effected by extensive redevelopment of 
sites, which is thwarted by the continuance 
of controls that are supposed to protect 
squatters’ rights. 

One thing that the white paper clearly 
does show, however, is the much higher 
demand for accommodation in London ; 
working-class accommodation in London 
taken up by new tenants showed the biggest 
percentage increase of all (145 per cent) 
after decontrol. In part, this gap between 
free market rents in London and the 
provinces (about 9s. §d.'a week for freed 
working-class accommodation) is countered 
by the higher level of most wage and salary 
rates in London. But it obviously also 
provides an additional economic reason for 
dispersing employment outside the capital. 
It provides no sort of a reason for maintain- 
ing controls that inhibit new building for 
renting there. 
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HONOURS 


Honours Without Profits 


T will be interesting to see if the New 

Years Honours List manages to infuse 
more working Labour peers into the Upper 
House. At present 53 peers accept the 
Labour whip, but few of them are able to 
give full-time, unpaid service to the Lords. 
At best only about twenty Labour peers 
can be found to take on the real drudgery 
of committee work in studying, revising and 
amending bills ; and the major part of this 
work is carried out by half a dozen whose 
average age is now-70. It would be of 
benefit to parliamentary government if some 
former Labour MPs who have lost their 
seats in the Commons—men in their 40s and 
50s—were now to accept working peerages. 
The trouble is that most of them cannot 
afford todo so. The £3 a day attendance 
money which peers can draw on the minority 
of days in the year on which the House of 
Lords sits is quite insufficient to give any- 
body an adequate annual income. But if 
higher attendance money were given, the 
Government would fear a rash of news- 
paper allegations that hereditary Conserva- 
tive peers from the country, up in London 
for a nfght at the theatre, were dropping into 
the chamber for a while to draw £3 to help 
finance their outings. 

The obvious answer is to nominate a 
limited number of Opposition spokesmen in 
the Lords (who might be either elected by 
their fellows or appointed by the party 
leader) as working peers, and to pay them an 
ordinary MP’s salary. The argument that 
this would derogate from the dignity of 
Opposition peers and turn them into a 
despised class of pensioners is not a strong 
one. Government spokesmer in the Lords 
already receive a salary, as does the Leader 
of the Opposition in the Commons. But 
there seems to be no present chance of any 
such reform ; the idea of having two classes 
in the Lords—as Gentlemen and Players ? 
—meets passionate opposition from some 
traditionalists. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 





1960 


The cost of materials and fuels used 
in British manufacturing industry 
increased in November when the price 
of cotton and jute rose and the fall in 
copper was halted. Wholesale prices 
of manufactured goods continued 
gradually upward. ~ 
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One other plea should be entered about 
this year’s Honours List: knighthoods for 
services to exports. If a well-publicised 
shower of honours were to fall on the 
managing directors of quite small businesses 
who have done remarkably well in increas- 
ing sales overseas, while the heads of some 
larger organisations who have merely 
graduated to the chairmanship of appro- 
priate committees were passed over, this old- 
fashioned British peculiarity of having an 
honours list could be turned to modern 
national advantage. 


UN AND IRELAND 


Greatness Thrust 


ed have greatness thrust upon them, 
and the Irish Republic is now visibly in 
this category. A year or so ago it was com- 
mon to speak of Ireland having emerged on 
to the world stage. Today it might be 
more apt to say that it bestrides that stage 
like a colossus. An Irishman has presided 
over the most turbulent gathering of the 
world’s rulers in history—and Mr Boland 
will have to take up his worn gavel again 
in March, when the adjourned United 
Nations Assembly resumes the debates 
which have taxed even his redoubtable 
powers. Last week the republic’s chief of 
staff, Major-General McKeown, was ap- 
pointed to command the UN forces in the 
Congo. A couple of days before that, the 
assembly, deadlocked over the remaining 
unfilled seat in the Security Council, had 
found Ireland acceptable to inherit the 
seat at the end of 1961, when the African 
candidate, Liberia, has promised to relin- 
quish it. 

All this (and a Kennedy in the White 
House too) would seem to mark the year as 
Ireland’s as much as Africa’s. It amounts 
to more than coincidence. The greatness 
thrust upon the Irish reflects their attain- 
ment of “ Scandinavian ” status. There are 
few nations qualified to perform delicate 
services to the international community as 
a whole. They have to be untainted by a 
colonial record (Ireland, of course, enjoys a 
special position as a pioneer anti-colonialist); 
small enough to arouse no suspicion that 
they aim at enlarging their power at the 
expense of others ; but able to spare ex- 
perienced and trusted men from their own 
service. They have to be visibly indepen- 
dent of the great powers, but not anathema 
to any one of them. 

Their reward for passing these difficult 
tests is to be called upon to send their best 
men out into a diplomatic (and sometimes 
a real) no man’s land, there to be sniped at 
from all sides by interested parties ; some- 
times to get killed by the people whose 
lives they were seeking to save (as Berna- 
dotte of Sweden and other UN representa- 
tives were killed in Palestine, as Irish 
soldiers have lately been killed in the 
Congo) ; at best, to be so successful in 
calming things down that the world forgets 
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just how dangerous they were, and accord- 
ingly forgets to thank those who played a 
vital part in improving them. Few can 
hope to be as successful as that. The fact 
that, in such circumstances, people are still 
willing to make their contribution toward 
saving the sum of things (for pay, of course) 
is a heartening thought at moments when 
the world seems unusually incapable of 
solving its problems. 


SOVIET UNION 


Which Golden Years ? 


RITICISM of Mr Khrushchev, by no 
means a customary thing in the Soviet 
press, is implicit in an unusual letter pub- 
ished before Christmas in the Moscow 
daily Selskaya Zhizn (“Country Life ”). 
The author of the letter, head of agricul- 
tural inspection in the Siberian region of 
Novosibirsk, begs Mr Khrushchev to find 
time “to analyse the complex and delicate 
problems raised by land cultivation in 
Siberia.” He pleads with the Soviet leader 
to do something so that “rural life should 
experience once again a joyful expansion, 
as it did between 1954 and 1957.” He ends 
with a plea for greater independence for 
agronomists, and for a more scientific 
approach to the agrarian question as a 
whole. 

The years selected as a period of “ joyful 
expansion” are worth noting. They start 
just after Stalin’s death, when Mr Malenkov 
was prime minister, and end at the moment 
when Mr Khrushchev reached the very top 
upon the elimination of the “ anti-party 
group.” Is it being suggested that Mr 
Khrushchev’s conduct of agricultural affairs 
since then has been less than perfect? It 
would seem so. The party’s central com- 
mittee was to have dealt with agriculture 
on December 13th. The meeting was post- 
poned, and is now to take place on January 
1oth. In the meantime, Mr Khrushchev 
unfolded an ambitious new agricultural plan 
to the council of ministers on Wednesday. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL 


Inter-party Changes 


| he its six sittings before the recess the 
standing committee on the Criminal 
Justice Bill reached clause 15. The pro- 
posed new clauses tabled by the Opposition 
(to abolish capital punishment for mur- 
derers under 21 and to raise the age of 
criminal responsibility to twelve) are clearly 
controversial. But of the original proposals, 
those likely to provoke controversy have 
already been dealt with, except perhaps the 
clause enabling the Secretary of State to 
transfer to himself the functions of the 
prison commissioners. Such controversy 
as there has been has not, in fact, followed 
party divisions. It arose mainly on Clause 1, 
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It's 
a tissue 
world — 


The tissue is becoming almost as universal 
as the sneeze. To make tissues in Britain 
Bowaters joined with Scott Paper Company 
of Pennsylvania to form Bowater-Scott. In 
Belgium /es mouchoirs en papier are now 
being made for the Common cold Market by 
Bowater-Scott Continental. And in_ Italy 
Burgo-Bowater-Scott provide fazzo/etti for 
both signore and signori. 






In Australia something new. Bowater-Scott 
Australia are now completing, near Melbourne, 
that continent's first completely integrated 
tissue mill. (Pulp goes in and boxed tissues 
come out.) 


‘ 


Bowaters, now enjoying the fruits of past 
planning, are planting the seed for future 
development....in many parts of the world. 


nen we ~ ih nis Cal 





MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
The first completely integrated tissue mill to be built in that continent. 
A Bowater-Scott investment in progress. 





Bowaters...investing in progress 


IN AUSTRALIA AND IN FRANCE: BELGIUM - ITALY: GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
NEW ZEALAND: SOUTH AFRICA -I|1RELAND - NORWAY: SWEOEN 
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which reduces the minimum age for a 
sentence of borstal training from sixteen to 
fifteen. 

The Government was able to resist an 
Opposition amendment that would have 
restricted the lower age to boys and girls 
who had been to an approved school. But, 
as three Conservative members of the com- 
mittee voted with the Opposition, it could 
not prevent another amendment being 
carried that will delay the clause from 
coming into effective operation for some 
time. This amendment, in effect, provides 
that a fifteen-year-old shall not be com- 
mitted with a view to a borstal sentence 
(juvenile or magistrates’ courts cannot 
impose this sentence themselves) unless he 
can await committal in a remand centre. 
The first remand centre will not be com- 
pleted until 1963. The members who sup- 
ported the amendment argued that it was 
absurd for the Government to try to keep 
young people out of prison and then reduce 
the age at which they can be remanded in 
prison where they can be segregated from 
older offenders only by being kept in 
solitary confinement. 

On the other hand, a later Opposition 
amendment contradicted the spirit of the 
earlier one. It would have obliged young 
offenders aged 17-20 to be remanded in 
custody while inquiries were being made 
about whether they were suitable for a 
sentence of training in a detention centre. 
In the absence of remand centres, the 
period of remand would have to be spent 
in prison, and the Government was able 
to reject the amendment easily, some 
Labour members voting with “it. It 
accepted, however, a' Labour member’s 
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amendment, which did not have much 
support in his own party, about releases 
from approved schools. The original 
clause gave the managers of a school dis- 
cretion to release a boy or girl at any time, 
instead of after a year. The amendment 
provides that no release can be granted 
within the first six months without the 
consent of the Secretary of State. 


ROAD SAFETY 


Perils of Christmas 


HE table below compares the pre- 

liminary figures for road fatalities 
during this year’s Christmas period (127 
deaths) with the final figures for the corre- 
sponding five days last year (215 deaths). 
The comparison is not, in itself, a valid one. 
Some of those who were injured this Christ- 
mas will die later in hospital, and push the 
final figure above 127. But it is clear that 
death on the roads has at least been kept 


DEATH ON THE ROADS 


1959 1960 
(Final (Preliminary 
Figures) Figures) 


December 23. .......... Wed 43 Fri 40 


December 24.......... Thurs 71 Sat 27 
oO ee Fri 38 Sun 20 
DOE TONE ic os ca eas Sat 37 Mon 22 
ly ee Sun 26 Tues 18 


at bay this year, aided partly by massive 
publicity and partly by better weather. 
One other impression given by these pro- 
visional figures deserves to be recorded. 
Last year the peak day for deaths was 
Christmas Eve—a Thursday, and the chosen 
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THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF ENGLAND 


state of profound peace ; we are in amity 

with all our neighbours ; even as regards 
the stirring drama now evolving in Italy we are 
mere spectators, though interested and in- 
fluential ones. . . . Now, therefore, if ever, we 
ought, it should seem, to be resting on our oars 
and sleeping in our beds,—taking our repose, 
pushing our trade, recruiting our finances, 
concentrating all our attention on domestic 
politics and internal reforms. Instead of this, 
we have seldom been so occupied with foreign 
questions; we are spending frightfully; we 
feel as if we had our hands and our minds full ; 
we are anxiously watching the horizon :—in 
fact, we are on the look-out for squalls. . 
Now, of all these political imbroglios actual and 
prospective, which menace us in every quarter 
of the globe, it cannot be alleged that we are 
wittingly and of our own free will responsible 
for a single one. ... They are the nearly inevitable 


q As far as Europe is concerned, we are in a 


consequences of a position perhaps the most 


powerful, and of commerce and dominion 
certainly the most extended, in the world. We 
have ships in every sea ; we have settlements on 
every shore; we have interests in every 
country ; we have connections and obligations 
with every nation. Nothing can happen any- 


where without affecting us: few things can 
happen anywhere without entailing upon us the 
inescapable duty of action or remonstrance, of 
some nature and in some shape. We cannot 
help ourselves if we would: we cannot become 
secure by becoming selfish ; we cannot purchase 
inaction and repose except by becoming feeble 
and small. We must, therefore, accept our lot 
in these respects; but we must accept it with | 
our eyes open and with manly resolution—not, 
as some would have us do, with affected amaze- 
ment and disgust on every fresh occasion. We 
must be careful, »>ost especially, not needlessly 
to multiply or aggravate its complications. We 
must set ourselves to work above all—(and this 
is the warning we were anxious to give, but 
which we have left ourselves no space at present 
to enforce)—earnestly to reflect and clearly and 
firmly to determine on what principles we will 
fashion our future policy, so as to apply it with 
steady consistency and unhesitating prompti- 
tude to each special case as it arises ;—so as to 
know how we intend to deal with the advanced 
nations of Europe and America, with the semi- 
civilised Empires of the East, and with the 
barbarous tribes of Australasia—with France 
and Austria, with Turkey and China, with 
New Zealand and with Labuan. 
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day for most office parties as well as for 
private drinking bouts. This year the big 
day for office parties was the 23rd, while 
Christmas Eve must have been the occa- 
sion mostly for private functions. This year, 
also, the 23rd was the worst day on the 
roads by a clear margin: those who have 
suspected that office parties are the real 
culprit in making Christmas drivers and 
pedestrians drunk and irresponsible have 
surely had their suspicions confirmed. 


VIETNAM 


Mr Diem as Before 


\ 7° sign of any liberalisation or broaden- 
ing of President Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
paternalistic regime has appeared in south 
Vietnam since the abortive coup-d’état of 
November 11th. Instead, such news as 
reaches London is of a further tightening 
of the Ngo family’s hold on the reins of 
power. Five Saigon newspapers were closed 
down immediately after the coup. More 
worrying is the absence of news about poli- 
ticians who were arrested at the time. 
These include Dr Phan Quang Dan, 
generally regarded as the principal opposi- 
tion leader (his Democratic party was once 
called Republican, a change that may reflect 
electoral fortunes in the United States) ; 
and Mr Tran Van Tuyen, a former minister 
under Emperor Bao Dai, and one of the 
signatories of a “manifesto of eighteen ” 
published last April, criticising Mr Diem’s 
system of family rule. Mr Tuyen is 
believed to have been severely beaten up in 
the street before his arrest. If Dr Dan and 
Mr Tuyen were indeed implicated in the 
coup, one would expect them to be brought 
to trial ; but their implication has not yet 
been established. President Diem, in a 
broadcast on November 14th, said: 


The rebels and their accomplices will be 
be tried according to the law. 


During the attempted coup, and while 
President Diem was still besieged in his 
“* Independence Palace,” communist 
speakers in Moscow, Peking and Hanoi pre- 
maturely assumed his downfall and were 
free with the epithet “puppet.” It is a 
singularly inappropriate one. Mr Diem’s 
regime may depend on American military 
and economic aid, but he listens only to 
advice that suits him. Before and since 
the attempted coup, American diplomats are 
said to have discreetly advised him to 
liberalise, and to have drawn his attention to 
the fate of President Syngman Rhee of 
south Korea. All to no avail. 

Much is still obscure about the events of 
November 11th. But it is clear enough that 
the army officers who ordered the siege of 
the palace did so because they thought Mr 
Diem’s conduct of affairs insufficiently effec- 
tive in the face of the continuing communist 
terrorist campaign south of the line which, 
since the Geneva settlement of 1954, has 
divided the nationalist south from the com 
munist north. Stubbornness and courag: 
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+, once again, kept President Diem in 
er, but his regime is too aloof and 
ste from popular contact to guarantee 
-term stability. 


<MANY 





mming from Karlsruhe 


YJ EST GERMAN television fans are not, 
after all, to enjoy the pleasures of 
econd programme which a benevolent 
incellor planned to start for them on 
w Year’s Day. The news is a reminder 
| in a state as young as west Germany 
re are still big constitutional issues to 
n the subject of argument. In Britain the 
ate about the third television channel 
yetween commercial and public control. 
west Germany it is the federal govern- 
nt and the Lander (states) that are 
sling for control of a second programme. 
Dr Adenauer, seeking to get the new pro- 
mme under the central government, 
ed in July to persuade the Lander to 
ee on a plan for joint control, with Bonn 
- predominant partner. He thereupon 
sided to go ahead with the new pro- 
mme without th¢m, forming a “ private ” 
npany for the purpose and appointing 
> of his own ministers as trustee to act in 
ir place. The Lander with Social 
‘mocratic governments—Bremen, Ham- 
rg, Hesse and Lower Saxony—appealed 
the Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe to 
ck Dr Adenauer’s plan until the question 
principle between federation and Lander 
ild be adjudicated. The court granted 
ir request on December roth. 
Politics, entertainment, and _ constitu- 
nal law have become gloriously mixed up 
this question. The Basic Law of the 
‘rman Federal Republic placed responsi- 
ity for cultural affairs with the Lander. 
it television is culture with a substantial 
—_ content and a high political potential 
well. 
Perhaps it is the constitutional issue that 
most important. Dr Adenauer’s plan, 
d the manner in which he has gone ahead 
th it, are high-handed. The Constitu- 
mal Court has to decide the basic 
yument between Bund and Linder at the 
d of February. The new injunction to 
event Dr Adenauer’s programme from 
erating before then means that its decision 
ll not be prejudiced by a fait accompli. 
yidently there is still a limit to the Chan- 
llor’s influence and power. 


XFORD ROADS 


Final Verdict 


| new inquiry into Oxford’s roads is 
proving even more complex and con- 
sing than its ill-fated predecessor of four 
cars ago. Ever since Mr Thomas Sharp’s 
948 plan for a Merton Mall set don against 
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don, new plans have accumulated almost as 
fast as the traffic itself. The latest 
“inquiry at large” is examining the merits 
of four principal plans and a host of 
suggested variations and alternatives. Mean- 
while, Magdalen Bridge has become the 
worst traffic bottleneck in Britain, and the 
High the most ill-treated of all ancient and 
beautiful streets. The one point of progress 
is that the city council now recognises that 
local opinion is so divided that a decision 
will have to be imposed by the Minister of 
Housing. Mr Brooke must not funk this— 
and other people, too, no longer have any 
excuse for failure to have an opinion on 
Oxford’s roads. Here, therefore, are the 
four major alternatives, together with The 
Economist’s latest and completely dogmatic 
verdict : 


(1) Plan A. (Sharp-Sandys) would drive 
a short but grand new highway across the 
top end of Christ Church Meadow. 
Magdalen Bridge would be closed, but a 
minor road would link the new highway 
with the High. 

(2) Plan B. (Oxford City Council) would 
run the new highway across the middle of 
the Meadow to Folly Bridge. The city 
architect, but not the city council, wants 
the road to be in a tunnel (which might 
cost £3 million extra) and Magdalen 
Bridge to be closed except to buses. 

(3) Plan C. (Abercrombie) favours two 
inner relief roads running north of the 
Parks and south of the Meadow. This 
plan would keep the new roads clear of 
the University, and is now favoured by the 
University itself. 

(4) Plan D. (Holford) would keep the 
southern relief road of Plan C, but would 
supplement it with two new “ freeways,” 
running from Cowley and Marston to the 
centre well clear of the University area. 
This is a new plan sponsored by the 
Oxford Preservation Trust. It would be 
expensive. 


The area of Oxford University is too pre- 
cious and too vulnerable to be subjected to 
modern traffic. It ought to be treated as a 
quiet precinct, which means that traffic must 
somehow be excluded or effectively diverted 
from the High. Plan C (the University’s 
favourite) would not achieve this objective 
for more than a few years. Plan A (Sharp- 
Sandys) would bring traffic too close to 
Merton and Christ Church. Plan D (Oxford 
Preservation Trust) would relieve the High 
partially but not completely, and would be 
costly. Plan B—the council’s plan for a 
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THE LABOUR MARKET 


The number of people 
out of work in Great Britain 
has fallen almost continually 
since February, 1959 and is 
now as low as it was at the 
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highway across the middle of the Meadow 
—is the only scheme which could sensibly 
be combined with the closure of the 
University area to all but University traffic 
and buses ; and it would be as effective as 
any other plan in assisting traffic flow to 
the city centre, which must be the second 
main objective. The idea of making this 
highway a tunnel is probably mistaken. A 
well-designed highway'across the middle of 
the Meadow could be attractive and would 
offer a wonderful view of the University 
skyline. The cows would be disturbed, but 
the colleges slumber in peace. 


ART 


A Wry.Comparison 


b Preemie are now being given the 
opportunity to see more first-class 
paintings of the impressionist and post- 
impressionist schools than they are likely to 
see again for some time. The John Hay 
Whitney collection, on view at the Tate 
until January 29th, is a superb collection, 
reflecting the discerning good taste of the 
outgoing American ambassador. But the 
delight this exhibition affords is tempered 
by the knowledge that the representation of 
French nineteenth century paintings in this 
private collection far surpasses what the 
two British major national picture galleries 
can muster between them. Never strong, 
this representation is to be ageal#®hed by the 
delivery to Dublin next ggnth of twenty 
pictures from the Lane bequests of 1917, 
now on show for the last time for five years 
at the National Gallery but henceforth 


a 


rightly to be shared with Sir Hugh Lane’s © 


home country of Ireland. 

The simultaneous showing of these two 
collections of paintings invites some un- 
happy comparisons. The twenty Lane pic- 
tures are valued at rather more than 
£500,000 ; the two most important ones— 
Renoir’s Les Parapluies and Manet’s Eva 
Gonzales—are alone worth nearly 80 per 
cent of this. To try to make good the loss, 
the trustees of the National Gallery some 
time ago asked the Chancellor for a special 
grant of £500,000; Mr Amory offered 
instead a special increment to the annual 
purchase grant of £25,000 a year for five 
years, beginning in 1959-60, and indicated 
that the Treasury would consider applica- 
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tions for extra money for special purposes. . 
Prospects seem good for £500,000 for 
approved purchases spread over five years, 
provided the new Chancellor does not let 
any opportunities slip by. Pictures of the 
kind needed are becomingly increasingly 
hard to find on the art markets. 

But even if this extra £500,000 is pro- 
vided, this will not by itself enable the 
nation to feel proud of its French nine- 
teenth-century masterpieces. At present 
the collection lacks, to take only a few 
examples, any sufficient pictures by Corot, 
Degas or Gauguin and, above all, any 
finished still-life or any outstanding land- 
scape by Cézanne. Two or three good 
Cézannes alone would swallow up half a 
million pounds. Can any further help be 
given? Those responsible for the British 
collections may well envy their American 
counterparts their tax system under which 


Underemployed 
scots 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW 


OGMANAY in Scotland (New Year’s 

eve elsewhere) is 2a moment of intro- 
spective truth. There are always hopes: 
but there are always  disillusioning 
statistics. The latest of these have come 
from the Registrar-General for Scotland 
who estimates that, by natural increase, 
the population should rise by 377,000 to 
5,618,000 within the next 20 years. But 
in the same period, thanks to Scotland’s 
chronic economic weaknesses, he ‘expects 
that there will be 400,000 emigrants, three- 
quarters of whom will Settle no further ~ 
away than England. 

Earlier estimates have suggested that 
Scotland has already had a net loss of 
420,000 people by emigration in the 15 
years since the end of the war. Some 
240,000 of these have emigrated in the 
decade 1951-60, their destination being 
about equally divided between the other 
parts of the United Kingdom and over- 
seas. The majority of emigrants, naturally, 
have been young and often highly trained 
people. 


a so, no Scottish New Year since 
the days of postwar reconstruction 
has been ushered in to higher hopes. 
Much of this derives from the Govern- 
ment’s recognition (jogged to some extent 
by the General Election reverses of 15 
months ago) that special efforts are 
required to meet the needs of Britain’s 
underdeveloped area. 

This means, very largely, providing the 
opportunity to work. The Scots, like 
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a gift of a picture to a gallery can entitle 
the donor to considerable tax relief. 
Two of the most important pictures in the 
Whitney collection — Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
Marcelle Lender and Renoir’s Le Bal au 
Moulin de la Galette—have been promised 
as gifts to the New York Museum of 
Modern Art. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


Up the Strikers 


HE management committee of the Foot- 


ball League has recommended to its. 


member clubs a formula whereby the ceiling 
on players’ wages would be removed after 
two years ; if the clubs accept this (which 
is by no means certain) the players’ strike 
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others on the Celtic fringe, are insisting 
that jobs must be provided around the 
_ perimeter of Britain. It is too early to be 
sure that they will come. But there are 
signs of activity: the Scottish economy, 
with outside pricking, is being subjected to 
greater scrutiny, and new factories are 
being planted. More than 30,000 new 
jobs are in the pipeline to comfort the 
72,000 who are at present unemployed, the 
young people entering the labour market, 
and those others destined to be thrown 


'' idle as older industries decline or die. 


Today the Scottish interest in econ- 
omic advancement shows signs of 
becoming obsessional. There are the 
reconstruction agencies, like the Scottish 
Council (Development and _ Industry) 
which has proved sufficiently successful to 
be copied in Wales and Northern Ireland. 
The Scots bullied the Government to 
allocate steel strip capacity to Motherwell 
(which will begin output in 1962), and 
now have the Rootes group and the British 
Motor Corporation building plant worth 
£31 million to restart motor manufacture 
north of the Tweed. 

The need now is for other consumer 
industries to find it worth their while to 
follow in bulk. Some are on the way at 
last. The promised availability of steel 
strip has given fresh outlets for develop- 
ment in Scotland to English and foreign 
capital ; more of it is needed to offset the 
lack of native investment potential, one of 
the major casualties of the slow transfer 
south of effective economic power. It 
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threatened for January 21st will almost 
certainly be called off. No doubt highe: 
pay for star players would cause a good 
many of the smaller professional teams, 
which are at present kept barely alive by 
local businessmen and supporters’ pools, to 
lose their stars to richer clubs and eventu- 
ally to close down. But professional 
soccer is no longer a sport, it is an enter- 


tainment. To Keep star players’ wages arti- | 


ficially low is to condemn this entertain- 
ment to remain on the level of third-rate 
repertory performance rather than where 
it should be, on the level of high-class West 


_ End (or Eurovision) drama. The day of the 


cloth-capped, faithful supporter of the local 
professional team has passed. Now that he 
can afford to travel to the nearest city to see 
a really good game—or to watch one on 
television ( ing of star matches for a 
fat fee should be part of the League’s 


remains to be seen whether American 
investment, which helped Scotland’s initial 
postwar recovery to gather some momen- 
tum, will continue to flow in now that the 
European Common Market is soundly 
established. 

Just now massive Exchequer aid is being 
deployed to build a Forth (and, perhaps, a 
Tay) road bridge, to provide the Clyde 
with new dry-docking facilities for giant 
tankers, to improve industrial water 
supplies in the central belt by a still- 
developing scheme to tap Loch Lomond, 


' to promote tourism, and to finance part of 


Glasgow’s enormous overspill plan (under 
which 200,000 people and matching indus- 
try may migrate to give new life to smaller 
towns from Wick to Stranraer). ; 

The magnitude of the task is measured 
both in statistics like the Registrar- 
General’s and in the estimates that the 


‘decline of employment in the traditional 


trades is quickening, thanks partly to 
technological progress. Nuclear energy 
and hydro-electric projects may provide 
economic growth, but they make no 
impact on employment returns if Clyde 
shipbuilding shows empty order books—or 
steel, textiles, and engineering find closed 


markets, 
t 


S it happens, Clyde shipbuilding, the 
Acwnmnmee barometer of the Scots 
economy, has fought back in the past 12 
months to gain 190,000 tons of new 
contracts in the middle of the shipping 
recession. ‘The DSIR report has its 
truths and lessons for Clydeside, but local 
yards have spent {£30 million on 
modernisation since the war and some are 
beginning to tender competitively again. 
Some improvement in labour relations 
may also come, now that agreements 
among the shipyard unions are under dis- 
cussion—and may even go through. After 
the Hogmanay wassail the road ahead may 
seem hard ; but it has some hopeful vistas 
that suggest slightly better times for the 
Scots who stay at home. 
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1rm)—the old-fashioned fan has not so 
ch died as been transported to a higher 
ere. 

There should be a passing thought, as 
Football League lurches toward rational- 
ion, for the directors who have kept 
1] town, lower-division teams in the field 
jowever much they might be in the red. 
; businessmen who have shown their 
il patriotism (and their wish to be some- 
in their towns) in this way can still find 
lets for their public spirit. Small local 
ms of part-time professionals and 
ateurs will still carry on, both as feeders 
the senior clubs and as local enterprises 
t will (one hopes) always be able to 
lienge the giants in such glittering 
ual competitions as the FA cup. It 
| been apparent for some time that a 
nber of junior clubs in Scotland attract 
zer crowds than the bottom teams in the 
ior league. This is one reason why the 
ttish League is now thinking of stream- 
ng itself. The idea is likely to spread. 


EN NEVIS 


The Brewing Storm 


‘HE Glen Nevis hydro-electric project 
. has generated enough acrimony to keep 
> protagonists sparking off at each other 
‘months to come. There is virtually no 
se (although plenty of objections have 
en lodged) against the North of Scotland 
idro-Electric Board on the usual- ground 
it another glen will be ravaged of its 
auty if a dam is built there. The board 
s been consistently successful in land- 
iping its barrages and buildings, particu- 
ly since the war. It has also paid remark- 
ly ample compensation for the loss of 
hing rights: a policy that has helped to 
ract at least a section of lairdly opinion to 
side. The real battle that is shaping up 
r the inevitable public inquiry into the 
en Nevis scheme is over the future 
mnomics of hydro-electric power. 
The hydro board faces a rising demand 
ym its present consumers of some 7 per 
nt per annum. It wants the additional 
pacity in order to increase its local opera- 
ms and to maintain its exports to the 
uth at peak periods, which contribute 
th to its revenue and its self-esteem. The 
itics who have moved in on the Glen 
evis project are Aims of Industry, Ltd., 
ho argue that nuclear power (expensive 
it now is) is the trend for the future and 
at, in the meantime, surplus coal stocks 
id the increasing efficiency of thermal 
ations point the way to more profitable 
vestment. The South of Scotland Electri- 
ty Board, with a vast new station at 
incardine and another one on the way, is 
‘veloping along these lines. Southern 
cots hope that this, in turn, may encourage 
¢ Coal Board to keep open more of its (at 
‘esent uneconomic) Scottish pits. 
So far, the argument has been con- 
ucted more by general assertion (Mr 
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Nabarro’s particular style) than by close 
examination of each side’s point of view. 
There will be no point in the Secretary of 
State for Scotland holding an inquiry unless 
it gets to grips with the economic problem, 
in terms of hard statistics. Certainly no 
one’s case is improved by the sort of dis- 
cussion begun by Mr George Thomson in 
the Commons last week, in which (under 
cloak of parliamentary immunity) he tried 
to trace the root of the matter to the 
threatened estate of Colonel W. H. Whit- 
bread, a member of the council of Aims of 
Industry. There is much more to the 
thermal generator than a laird’s or brewer’s 
plot. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


Keeping Them at Work 


ICKNESS and injury to workers cause an 

annual loss of 300 million working days 
each year—far more than strikes or any 
other abnormal disturbance. The great 
bulk of this absenteeism is caused by British 
colds and "flu, for which the only treatment 
yet discovered is a glum day or two in 
bed. But by no means every sickness or 
injury must keep workpeople away from 
their jobs, provided that some kind of care 
is available on the spot at work: a new 
pamphlet* from the Ministry of Labour 
shows how firms all over the country have 
developed, to their satisfaction and that of 
their workpeople, their own industrial 
health services. The value of these services 
lies not only in. keeping people at work 
and in regular earnings at times when they 
are slightly below par, but also in the fact 
that they provide for the medical examina- 
tion of new employees (and sometimes for 
keeping a regular check on the health of the 
staff): they give protection against jobs 
which carry a risk to health: and they im- 
prove morale and cut down malingering by 

ing medical care easily accessible to all 
in the place of work. 

The objection which is sometimes 
advanced against the idea of industrial 
health schemes in the factories is that 
they may in certain circumstances conflict 
with, or expensively duplicate, the services 
provided under the national health scheme. 
But this sensible and factual little publica- 
tion shows that an industrial health service 
can include as a basic principle that of co- 
operation with the patients’ own GPs: for 
example a man needing a course of injec- 
tions at regular intervals may be able to 
arrange to have them at the factory medical 
centre and thus be spared a loss of earnings. 
The Ministry estimates that savings in hours 
of work lost through absence due to sick- 
ness can fairly easily cover the not incon- 
siderable cost to the employer of setting up 
a service of this kind—which must include 
the full-time employment of at least one 
trained nurse, and the regular attendance of 
a doctor. 


* Health at Work. Ministry of Labour, 
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But the main body of medical attention 
given in a factory has always consisted of 
first-aid given by ordinary workers trained 
only in the basic essentials. This training 
must enable them to distinguish by rule 
of thumb between those injuries which need 
qualified medical care, and the innumerable 
cuts and scratches which only need clean- 
ing and covering up against infection. The 
main requirement is thorough common 
sense. This, preeminently, is the quality 
of a little booklett prepared for such first 
aid workers by the director of the Indus- 
trial Health Service in Harlow New Town 
(who is also a doctor and former Labour 
MP). This booklet is not only admirably 
well-written: it convincingly demolishes 
some of the accepted doctrines which will 
have stuck in the minds of those who learned 
first aid patchily in the services or the ARP. 


LONDON 


The Brandon Estate 


HAT much-attacked—and at present 
threatened—body the London County 
Council deserves particular congratulations 
for its new Brandon Estate in Southwark. 
Brandon is an imaginative example of the 
constructive renewal of a very decayed area. 
It contains a variety of housing, which 
ranges from six new 18-storey blocks of 
flats to terrace housing and old people’s 
homes. Many old houses on the estate 
have been saved and attractively recon- 
ditioned or converted at a considerably 
lower cost than new building. The estate 
has a pedestrian shopping piazza and small 
cultural centre. Through traffic is largely 
excluded, and most buildings are linked by 
safe footpaths. The tall flats, 172 feet high, 
adjoin Kennington Park and are a striking 
feature of the south London skyline. 
Brandon, of course, has its limitations, 
particularly the fact that its residents must 
be crammed together at 137 persons to the 
acre ; but it offers valuable lessons in how 
to reduce the drawbacks of high densities, 
how to marry new with old development, 
and how to revitalise a decayed area. Its 
success is doubtless due more to the LCC’s 
skilled professional staff than to any inherent 
virtue of that body ; moreover, not all the 
LCC’s works are anything like so satisfac- 
tory. All the same, the inhabitants of South- 
wark and other poor boroughs know that 
the LCC has a social conscience and they 
are entitled to ask whether any other body 
would serve them so well. This is a far from 
decisive argument for retaining London 
County in its present form ; but it is a much 
better argument than the other conventional 
complaints against the recent Royal Com- 


‘mission report, which were again paraded 


by Labour spokesmen in the Lords debate 
last week. 





+ First Aid in the Factory. By Lord Taylor. 
Longmans. 
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“Vanquish or be Vanquished”. That was 

the uncompromising law of the mythical world 

wherein Hercules of old was nurtured ..... 

Triumphant then, Hercules will boast that he is no less 
triumphant to-day. But now his labours bend towards more 
sophisticated ends. Man’s transportation, for example. 

The Mares of Diomedes have given way to the train, the car, the 
aeroplane. And by developing skills in industrial chemistry, 
Hercules has laboured to some purpose here. 

Hercules industrial chemicals make compositions tailor-made 
for transport—lacquers flame-proof or lustrous or low- 
temperature-resistant, tenacious adhesives, defiant anti-corrosives, 
' new and revolutionary lubricants . . . To-day if it’s in 
transport,Hercules is there, in such guises as Ethyl Cellulose, 
Cellolyn, Pamak, Vinsol, Hercofiex and Hercolube. 

Might they meet your needs ? 
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THE OLD WORLD 
MADE HERCULES... 


TODAY 

HERCULES IS HELPING 
TO BUILD THE 

NEW WORLD 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED 





ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 





Telephone: AMBassador 7766 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Ar McNamara’s 
n-Tray 





WASHINGTON, DC 
 F there are guardian angels who watch 
over members of Cabinets they ought 

" to set up a special celestial subcom- 
ittee to look after the incoming Secre- 
ry of Defence, Mr Robert McNamara. The widespread suspicion 
at Mr McNamara is going to have the hardest job of all Mr 
ennedy’s appointees arises in part from the simple fact that the 
10-odd billion he will be responsible for spending each year is half 
ie federal government’s Budget and a twelfth of the country’s total 
come. (It is also ten times the annual expenditure of the Ford 
lotor Company, from the presidency of which Mr Kennedy 
lucked him.) But Mr McNamara’s troubles are not just those of 
ale. In the next year or so he must grapple, unlike most of his 
leagues, with a series of problems which neither political com- 
ionsense nor business expertise are much help in solving ; he must 
1aster—largely from scratch—the hideously arcane technicalities of 
1e military trade. This very complexity means that the President 
ill be obliged to rely upon Mr McNamara’s judgment more than 
e seems likely to rely on that of other departmental heads. Mr 
AcNamara will also find within the Department of Defence a 
egree of dissension and opinionated wilfulness unusual even in 
Vashington. In all his new job is apt to make the Ford Company 
eem like a cosy little billet. 

There are three main fields, all of the kind where angels fear 
0 tread, in which Mr McNamara will be expected to put his foot 
lown. The first of these is the perennial question of streamlining 
he organisation of the Defence Department. So far both Mr 
MicNamara and the President-elect have remained delicately non- 
‘ommittal about the proposals put forward by Senator Symington 
ast month. Senator Symington wants to take three large steps 
owards the unification of the armed forces which President Truman 
idvocated fifteen years ago but which, despite four successive 
measures of reorganisation, has never been attained. One step 
would be to end the separate departments of the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force (although they would be allowed to keep their 
individuality in other respects) by abolishing their respective 
Secretaryships. The second would be to require Congress to hand 
over all defence funds to the Secretary of Defence instead of 
dividing them up, as it does now, among the separate services. 
The third would be to do away with the forever-squabbling com- 
mittee known as the Joint Chiefs of Staff and replace it with a 
single professional chief aided by a staff of officers detached from 
(and therefore not loyal to) any particular service. 

There are several reservations about this plan among the people 
who will advise the new Secretary of Defence. Senator Syming- 
ton’s claim that it would save $8 billion a year is generally con- 
sidered to be a wildly over-optimistic guess. Then again the plan 
fails to mention, for instance, the very important job covering 
the relations between defence policy and foreign policy, with a 
special emphasis on disarmament, to which. Mr Paul Nitze has 
just been appointed. But the odds are that Mr McNamara (whose 
new second-in-command, Mr Gilpatric, helped to write the plan) 


will try to enact at least part of it. 

For one thing, there is a growing sense of urgency about the 
need to simplify the chain of command between the Secretary 
of Defence and the men who do the fighting—which Senator 
Symington would try to achieve by eliminating the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—and to reduce the duplication of weapons caused by two 
services insisting on playing with the same kind of toy. In the 
second place, the Army has swallowed some of its qualms about 
reform (partly, perhaps, because it hopes co get more money from 
Mr Kennedy) and the opposition is now confined chiefly to the 
Navy. Above all, in a Democratic Congress even the powerful 
group of conservatives who worry about a teutonic general staff 
are bound to weigh the words of a Democratic President who has 
said that total unification of the armed forces may be necessary 
“within the next five years.” 


HE second problem to which Mr McNamara has to address 

himself is his country’s relationship with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. The new Administration, though it is 
naturally concerned about the outflow of gold, is unlikely to take 
up the outgoing Administration’s vague hints about “ redeploying ” 
American forces in Europe in order to save dollars ; it is said that 
Mr Herter and Mr Anderson dropped these hints during their 
recent visits to Europe on the direct order of President Eisenhower 
and that Mr Herter, at least, was unhappy about it. The weight 
of opinion among the Democrats leans in precisely the opposite 
direction. Some Democrats, such as Mr Dean Acheson, would 
like to send more American troops to Europe as a token of their 
determination to protect Berlin. Most of the others think that 
at the very least the existing allied forces should be strengthened 
by a large supply of new conventional weapons (preferably bought, 
for the sake of the dollar, in the United States). The most they 
are likely to consider in the way of redeployment is a more rapid 
turnabout of units so that they can leave their administrative 
“tail” at home. 

It is less easy to forecast whether the new Administration will 
adopt the idea Mr Herter put forward in Paris for equipping 
Nato with a nuclear deterrent of its own. All that is known of 
Mr Kennedy’s views on the subject is, first, that he went to some 
lengths to avoid giving his blessing to Mr Herter’s offer (although 
he was asked to do so) and, secondly, that he is at least as anxious 
to see whether he can revive the disarmament talks as he is not 
to widen the dispersal of atomic weapons. But something can 
be guessed about the views of Mr Paul Nitze, who will be in 
charge of this field in the Defence Department and who may well 
have the deciding voice until Mr McNamara has learned his 
departmental ropes. The Washington group with which Mr Nitze 
has been working in recent years is known to be deeply concerned 
about the need to make progress towards disarmament (and thus, 
presumably, reluctant to do things that complicate the issue). Mr 
Nitze is also one of a substantial number of Democrats who believe 
that a great deal can be done to make the Americans’ private 
deterrent more credible as a shield for Europe—the implication 
being the Europeans need a shield in their own hands less urgently 
than some of them think. 

The third file in poor Mr McNamara’s in-tray deals with the 
newly revived debate over what kind of nuclear force the United 


Continued on page 1379 
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Today’s Defences 


WASHINGTON, DC 


f toons are almost exactly two and a half 
million men in the armed services of the 
United States as Mr Kennedy becomes Com- 
_ mander-in-Chief. The total (as of November 
Ist) is made up as follows : 


Army 881,000 
Navy 628,000 
Marine Corps 177,000 
Air Force ... 816,000 


This represents a decrease of 31 per cent 
from the . 3,636,000 reached in mid-1952 
during the Korean conflict (the highest total 
since the second world war). One of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s main aims on taking office 
in 1953 was to reduce this figure. The Army 
has undergone the biggest cut, although the 
reduction has been fairly uniform for all 
services. The present Administration origin- 
ally ordered the Army and Navy to get rid 
of another 20,000 men between them by next 
June. However, so far progress towards this 
goal has been blocked by various require- 
ments—chiefly the moving of a combat group 
of airborne infantry to Okinawa and the 
. President’s decision to keep three aircraft 
carriers apiece with the Sixth and Seventh 
(Mediterranean and Far East) fleets ; both of 
these changes called for extra men. 


» OR WE Sees post ee 


\ i (Cire ee 
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THE ARMY contains 14 divisions (2 of 
them airborne, 3 armoured and 9 infantry) 
plus § separate regiments, or reinforced 
battle-groups, similar to British brigades with 
heavy-weapon support. These are distributed 
in the following parts of the world : 


Europe—s5 divisions all at full strength, 
plus 2 separate regiments. 


Korea—2 divisions, understrength but 
filled up by Korean reinforcements. 


Hawaii—t1 division of moderate strength. 


United States—3 practically full-strength 
divisions form the Strategic Army Corps, 
the country’s mobile reserve; 3 other 
divisions are far under strength and are 
engaged mainly in training. 

Okinawa, Alaska and the Panama Canal 
Zone—1I separate regiment apiece. 


The other principal elements within the 
Army are : 


(a) anti-aircraft units, consisting of 80 air 
defence battalions ; 


(b) 5,500 aircraft and helicopters ; these 
are used primarily for reconnaissance and 
transport on the battle field and are not 


intended for tactical air support, which is 
the Air Force’s responsibility. 


The Army believes that these 14 divisions 
are the rock-bottom minimum needed to 
fulfil its present commitments. There is 
strong pressure to increase the number—at 
least to 15, which was the total until this 
year, or to 17 (the number thought desirable 
by “moderate expansionists ” like General 
Maxwell Taylor, the former Chief of Staff) 
or even 28 (the target of radicals like the 
retired General James Gavin). 


t 





THE NAVY has 379 warships in active 
service, together with 436 other naval vessels 
of various kinds—fuelling and supply ships, 
landing craft, and so on. The warships are 
divided into : 


Battleships... i - ... Nil 
Fleet aircraft carriers Si io 
Anti-submarine aircraft carriers ... ‘9 
Cruisers, including one command 
ship ... ihe o x 
Destroyer leaders eee “ «< = 
Destroyers and destroyer escorts ve» 06 
Guided-missile frigates oi aa og 
Submarines ... ues a ni 


These vessels are organised in two opera- 
tional fleets, the Sixth (Mediterranean) and 
the Seventh (Far East) and two “ parent” 
fleets, the Second (Atlantic) and the First 
(Pacific). The Atlantic fleet has also a 
detached force working in the Caribbean Sea. 


The two most controversial sections of the 
present building programme are both con- 
cerned with submarines. The Navy’s claim 
to keep part of the nuclear deterrent in its 
hands instead of putting it entirely under the 
Air Force’s control (as the Air Force would 
like) has been greatly strengthened by the 
unexpected speed with which nuclear sub- 
marines carrying Polaris missiles have been 
perfected. Three of these are now in service 
and 11 others are building or have been 
authorised by Congress. The Navy’s aim is 
to acquire a fleet of 45 Polaris-carrying sub- 
marines, the total cost of which (including 
1,000 missiles) is estimated to be about $8 
billion over a seven-year period. The other 
kind of vessel that the Navy wants to build 
in larger numbers is the “ killer ” submarine 
driven by atomic power and equipped with 
vastly improved sonar devices to seek out 
and destroy enemy submarines under water. 
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Nine of these are now in service, and the 
Navy envisages a 90-vessel fleet costing 
approximately $4.5 billion. 


THE MARINE CORPS consists of 3 divi- 
sions, to each of which is attached a wing of 
tactical-support aircraft. The total number 
of aircraft operated by the Marines and the 
Navy together is 8,860. The 3 Marine divi- 
sions are based in the United States, but 
one is now stationed in Okinawa and there is 
a battle group in Hawaii. There are also 
smaller detachments of seaborne Marines on 
board the Sixth and Seventh fleets. 


THE AIR FORCE has a total of 96 
combat wings with 18,700 aircraft in active 
service. This represents a decrease of about 
30 per cent from the number of wings and 
aircraft in operation in 1957. As the follow- 
ing breakdown shows, the brunt of this 


decrease has fallen on tactical-support air- 
craft : 


Now 1957 
Strategic bomber wings ... 40 50 
Air defence wings ... ot. 32 
Tactical support wings ... 33 55 


There are also 11 wings of troop-carrying 
aircraft compared with 15 in 1957. 


The Strategic Air Command, which carries 
the nuclear deterrent, is made up at present 
of approximately 1,900 B-52 and B-47 
bombers, to which there are in process of 
being added just over 100 B-58s or Hustlers. 
These aircraft fly from 60 SAC bases 
in the United States and use about 20 
others abroad on a rotational system. The 
future of the only other manned bomber 
under consideration—the B-70, which is 
planned to fly at three times the speed of 
sound and to rise at times to altitudes of 
more than 100,000 feet—is still in doubt, but 
it is thought that Mr Kennedy’s Administra- 
tion is likely to spend money on its develop- 
ment more readily than did President 
Eisenhower’s this year. 


Although the Air Force is trying to pro- 
long the life of manned bombers by equip- 
ping them with Hound Dog (air-breathing) 
and, later, Skybolt (ballistic) missiles, their 
place is gradually being taken by missiles 
launched from the ground. An unknown but 
small number of these are now operational 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base in California 
and Warren AFB in 
Wyoming. Eventu- 
ally the Air Force 
plans to have a total 
of 13 squadrons of 
Atlas missiles and 14 
squadrons of Titans 
(286 missiles in all), 
followed by an un- 
known number of 
the solid - fuelled 
Minuteman missile, 
which can be 
launched either 
from underground 
or from railway 
wagons. 
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tinued from page 1377 


tes itself needs. In a newly published book, “On Thermo- 
lear War,” Mr Herman Kahn applies himself with Clause- 
zian detachedness to the task of demolishing the strategy known 
iously in the jargon as “finite” or “counter-city.” This is 
concept, popular in the Army and Navy and among nervous 
ilians, which holds that all America need do to keep its deterrent 
ctive is to make sure that it has the means of delivering 
lrogen bombs on about twenty Russian cities (which is still a 
tty complex and expensive task). Mr Kahn argues with much 
ce that, since this one shot would empty America’s nuclear 
board, it might be tempting for the Russians to evacuate their 
es, take an “acceptable” amount of punishment, and then be 
e to hold the world at their mercy. The other main objection to 
$s particular strategy is that it would almost inevitably involve the 
nericans in heavy casualties if the deterrent failed to deter 
‘cause the Russians’ striking force would go untouched) and 
it in consequence the United States is unlikely to use it on behalf 
its allies when America itself is not attacked. 
Therefore Mr Kahn and others (notably General White, the 
ief of Staff of the Air Force) think that it is necessary to 
opt what is known as the “counterforce” strategy, in which 
> Americans must be able to knock out at least part of the Soviet 
noury. One difficulty about the counterforce strategy is that 
would probably need many more missiles and thus would be 
nsiderably more expensive. (Mr Kahn seems to envisage a total 
rease of perhaps $8 billion a year in the defence budget.) More- 
er, not even this strategy would really be convincing unless it 
re backed up by a thorough-going civil defence programme 
signed to limit the casualties (perhaps to a cheery 20 million) 
licted by the Russian rockets that the American rockets missed ; 
r Kahn urges this, too. 
The other difficulty about this approach lies in what Mr Kahn 
lis “ the possible risk of strategic destabilisation.” This is the 
nple fact that it might increase the chances of war by increasing 
e number of weapons people might fire in error (or from lunacy 


Mr Kennedy’s Cabinet 


To take office on January 20, 1961 

Secretary of State 
Mr Dean Rusk, aged 51, now president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Ho Douglas Dillon, aged 51, now Under Secretary of 

tate. 

Secretary of Defence 
Mr Robert McNamara, aged 44, now president of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Attorney General (Dept of Justice) 
Mr Robert Kennedy, aged 35, recently campaign manager 
for the new President. 

Postmaster General 

r Edward Day, aged 46, vice president Prudential 

aon Company in Los Angeles. 

Secretary of the Interior 
Mr Stewart Udall, aged 40, now Member of Congress 
from Arizona. 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Mr Orville Freeman, aged 42, now Governor of 
Minnesota. 

Secretary of Commerce 
Mr Luther Hodges, aged 62, now Governor of North 
Carolina. 

Secretary of Labour 
Mr Arthur Goldberg, aged 52, now counsel for the 
United Steel Workers. 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Mr Abraham Ribicoff, aged 50, now Governor of 
Connecticut. 
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at the junior-officer level) and by gradually leading governments 
from the assumption that nuclear war is intolerable to the assump- 
tion that—“ given the right preparations ””—it might be bearable. 
To decide between the grisly alternative of these two strategies is 
really a task for an iron-nerved angel. Mr McNamara, pitiable 
mortal, will be devoting part of his new year to it. 


Manning the Ship of State 


HERE are said to be at least 200 jobs which must be filled 
in the next three weeks if the Kennedy Administration is to 
slip smoothly into control on January 2oth ; hardly a day passes 
now without the announcement of new names for posts below 
the Cabinet level, but still of great importance. The most interest- 
ing, in view of the rise in unemployment and the stagnation of 
the economy, is that of Professor Walter Heller, of the University 
of Minnesota, who is to be the chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. He is respected greatly in academic circles, 
but is known outside them chiefly for his belief in flexible tax- 
rates (to moderate booms and counter slumps) and in greater 
priority for public investment, particularly in education, with less 
for private luxury. He is also said to favour low interest rates 
and less reliance on monetary controls, something which may bring 
him into conflict eventually with Mr Martin, the head of the 
Federal Reserve Board. But unless Mr Kennedy should ask him 
to resign, it is believed that Mr Martin, whose chairmanship does 
not expire until 1963, is prepared to wait and see. The new 
President, however, will have to look at once for a replacement 
for the chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr McCone, 
who unlike Mr Kennedy thinks that it is dangerous to delay much 
longer in resuming some atomic tests, is to resign on January 2oth, 
although his term on the commission does not run out until 1963. 
In all, there are about 5,000 jobs, out. of the 2.4 million in 
the federal service, which an incoming Administration can dispose 
of as it likes, and a team of experts has been busily weighing the 
claims of political gratitude and the qualifications of applicants. 
Finding good men who are also deserving Democrats for the 900 
or so policy-making posts is not easy. Far from contemplating a 
rape of the civil service to reward the party faithful, the Kennedy 
Administration is finding it necessary to confirm some incumbents 
who are not protected by civil service rules in their present jobs, 
at least for the time being. Appointments to vacancies on the 
great regulatory agencies will present a real problem, unless Mr 
Landis’s scheme for raising their efficiency and prestige makes them 
more attractive to men of the calibre which is needed. 

Mr Kennedy seems well on the way, however, toward making 
it possible to name experienced career diplomats to the costly 
embassies in Paris, London, Rome and some South American 
capitals which have had to be filled, in the past, by wealthy 
amateurs. Mr Bohlen, for example, could not afford to accept 
the Embassy in Paris unless Congress increased the expense allow- 
ance considerably. But the President-elect, who knows his con- 
gressional road-blocks, has already persuaded Mr Rooney, the 
chairman of the House group which deals with these matters, to 
agree that there shall be special consideration for such special cases. 


Unkind to Detroit? 


VEN before Christmas motor manufacturers were feeling a little 
headachy. They did not like the prediction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that only 5,800,000 cars would be produced 
in 1961, a decline of over 13 per cent from 1960’s estimated out- 
put of 6,700,000 and far below their own forecasts of 6,300,000 
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or more, which were inspired by unexpectedly satisfactory sales 
in October and November. The Department of Commerce has 
a good record in predicting car production, and its pessimism is 
borne out by dealers’ reports of the sudden, and contra-seasonal, 
slide in the market in December. But, mindful perhaps of the 
importance of the automobile industry to the steelmakers, the glass, 
leather, textile and other manufacturers, the department then came 
out with a new prediction that sales (as distinct from production) 
of cars would be about the same as in 1960, at 6,500,000 including 
imports. This can only mean that the department expects that 
the very large stocks of about one million new cars in dealers’ 
showrooms and yards will be reduced in the year ahead, but the 
manufacturers hold to their belief that more production will be 
needed than the department thinks,-on the grounds that stocks 
now tend to be permanently at a higher level, because of the greater 
variety of styles (now about 300) which dealers must keep in hand. 

The car manufacturers have also been rubbed up the wrong 
way by one of their own number, Mr George Romney, head of 
the American Motors Corporation, who is the enfant terrible of 
the industry. He has announced that in the coming year his 
company, which pioneered with the compact car that is changing 
the pattern of the American industry, will give customers a small 
rebate on the price of cars purchased from January onwards if their 
combined efforts raise sales of AMC cars above last year’s levels 
by 10 per cent or more. This rebate will take the form of a 
$25 government savings bond and, if the increase in sales reaches 
20 per cent, a $50 one—whatever the month in which the customer 
bought. As Mr Romney put an upper limit of $125 a buyer 
on this rebate presumably he sees little or no limit to the expan- 
sion in the sale of his Ramblers. This is not the first time that 
a car maker has sought to bring in buyers by a premium linked 
to sales ; Henry Ford did so in 1914. 

It is not the promotional gimmick in itself that angered the 
other car makers, but the flourish of accusations against his com- 
petitors with which Mr Romney launched it. He said that they 
were allowing too much*of their profits to go to a few “ well- 
organised groups ” (the companies themselves, the trade unions 
and the government) instead of passing on the economies of large- 
scale production and automation to motorists. He once again 
posed as the champion of Michigan’s interests by declaring that 
his competitors were planning to import car components from 
abroad to the disadvantage of American workers. To this the big 
firms have retorted that Mr Romney does some importing himself 
(from the British Motor Corporation), that on balance they export 
more than they import, and that employment is rising in Detroit. 
But Mr Romney has successfully jumped in with the slogan that 
he alone has “a progress-sharing plan to aid the neglected 
consumer.” - 


Unmanaged Abundance 


HE final report on this year’s harvest shows exactly what 
Mr Kennedy and his new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Free- 
man, are up against. It was over forty years since so little land 
had been cultivated, yet the total output of crops was bigger than 
it had ever been. This particular record was the result of good 
weather at harvest time but in general weather makes little differ- 
ence nowadays ; modern methods of cultivation mean that there 
are no longer any really bad years on the farms. This is why 
the surpluses go on piling up; instead of being a comforting 
reserve to fall back on in bad times they are now an overwhelming 
burden at all times. The government’s investment in surplus crops 
is expected to rise to a record $10 billion before long as a result 
of this year’s superabundant harvest. 
To ensure that these surpluses are used for the benefit of the 
whole world Mr Kennedy is expanding the Food for Peace pro- 
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gramme under the direction of Mr George McGovern of South 
Dakota, a state which is largely dependent on wheat, the biggest 
surplus crop of all. He is to work in the State Department where 
he will not be allowed to overlook the disruption to international 
trade and the difficulties with allied exporters of farm products 
which can result from efforts, however well-intentioned and 
imaginative, to get America’s surplus food into hungry mouths 
abroad. But nothing Mr McGovern does will stop the excess 
crops being grown, a situation which is made worse by the fact 
that, however much money the taxpayer provides to support their 
prices, the people who really need the help, the small farmers, 
seem to get little of it. 

This year’s huge harvest, underlining the failure of the 
Republican policy of lifting controls gradually from farmers, shou!d 
make the incoming Administration’s policy of tighter controls for 
agriculture more acceptable to Congress. A series of studies, made 
recently for Congress’s Joint Economic Committee, shows that 
apparently any effective system of raising farm income without 
prohibitive cost to the taxpayer must include restrictions not only 
on the amounts grown but also on the amounts sent to market. 
Mr Kennedy agrees with this approach and for the past year 
Mr Freeman has been preaching that abundance should be 
“ managed.” He is no farmer himself but he has been governing 
Minnesota, a farm state, for six years and he is a practised 
politician—as his unfortunate predecessor, Mr Benson, was not— 
as well as a fluent speaker, able to explain the most complicated 
proposals clearly. Both qualifications will be needed in his new job. 


Indian Spring 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


NE group of Americans who want a “ New Deal” from the 
Kennedy Administration, and have every prospect of getting 

it, are the Indians. Their National Congress, representing most 
of the tribes and a large majority of the half-million Indians, which 
held its 17th annual convention recently in Denver, received 
renewed assurances from the President-elect that aid for the Indians 
would be expanded and that no action would be taken on their 
affairs without their co-operation and consent. Moreover, the 
choice of Mr Udall of Arizona to be Secretary of the Interior places 


‘responsibility for the welfare of the Indians in the hands of a man 


who thinks that they deserve better treatment than they have had. 
Much has been done for Indians in the past eight years but, as the 
speeches and resolutions at the convention showed, many still resent 
the cavalier way in which the Eisenhower Administration tried, at 
first, to stop treating them as wards of the federal government and 
to force the Indians, whether they liked it or not, into the main- 
stream of American life. This policy was abandoned, but not 


before it had some unexpected consequences ; one tribe, as soon 
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it was no longer a government ward, attempted to sell a mid- 
stern city’s central park, which had been the tribal burying 
und and was a choice site for a skyscraper. On the other hand, 
' Indians dislike too close and bureaucratic administration of 
ir tribal concerns by the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
nt of the Interior. What they would like is a “Point Four” 
gramme of technical assistance for tribes which ask for it, 
nparable to that being given to foreign countries. 

Actually the “ Indian problem ” is almost as various as the tribes, 
which there are hundreds. One of the speakers at the conven- 
Nn was a vice president of a huge oil company, but he is also the 
ncipal chief of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, the descend- 
‘'s of the Indians who were forced by the government along the 
rail of tears” from their eastern homes to the western prairies 
re than a century ago. In North Carolina Indian children must 
end separate schools, since they are not allowed to mix with 
her whites or Negroes. Yet there are growing numbers of 
lian college graduates and Doctors of Philosophy, most of whom 
back to help their tribes. A pretty “ Miss Indian America,” a 
lege student of sociology, was honoured at Denver ; but these 
aceful agriculturalists and shepherds are still portrayed on dozens 
television shows every week as howling, blood-thirsty savages. 
Some tribes, like the Navajo with their fortuitously-acquired 
llions from the huge’ deposits of oil, gas and uranium that lie 
der the desert acres to which the white man banished them, 


Teachers Left Behind 


ec National Education Association estimates* that, though 
the output of potential teachers, at 129,000 in 1960, has risen 
y over 8 per cent above 1959, only 95,000 new teachers will 
ctually enter the schools. This will not even be enough to 
eplace those leaving the profession, and there will remain a 
hortfall of 135,000, as explained in the following table: 


Needs most likely to be met: 





To replace teachers leaving the profession........ 110,000 

To meet increase in numbers of pupils .......... 30,000 
Needs unlikely to be met: 

TO CONOVE CVOTETOWGING < oocccciccccivcccccscces 30,000 

ee SN NEI 6 ces caninsd ve ccceeendenes 20,000 

To replace unqualified teachers.................4+ 40,000 

TN WAUG: Cai Kccdnasisdiépntaeasinsed 230,000 


Therefore the NEA has also 
ade a study** of incentives to 
nter the profession and the 
osition of those already in it. 
[There are nearly 1,400,000 
achers in both elementary and 
ccondary schools.) The in- 
estigators agree that teaching | & Govr 
aries have risen sharply in / Jt EMPLOYEES 
‘cent years, and perhaps faster vy DENTISTS eo 
o 





1an in some _ professional ce 

roups; but in terms of people — TEACHERS 
ith what teachers regard as 

equivalent ” qualifications, 

ich as civil servants, teachers 1939 1945 1950 1955 1959 


smain low on the average 
cale, difficult as it is to com- 
are teachers’ emoluments (and 
uch benefits as longer holi- 
ays) with those of other pro- 
‘ssions. On the whole teachers 
ome off badly in these compari- 
ons, even with factory workers, 
10ugh they do better than 
cial workers, and the like. 


AVERAGE 1958 . 
TEACHERS ($4793) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES ($5514 





* Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools 1960; ** Economic 
tatus Of Teachers in 1959-60. National Education Association, 
Vashington 6, DC, $1. each. 
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have achieved the status almost of nation-states and are governed 
by a tribal council which engages political and economic experts to 
manage their large affairs. Others are dwellers in some of the most 
hopeless rural slums in America, where tribal law has been super- 
seded by state laws which, the Indians complain, are enforced 
against them more ruthlessly than against any white. By and large 
they are much worse off than white Americans: it is harder for 
them to get an education or a job and they suffer from poorer health 
and a greater prevalence of alcoholism. Many are paralysed, 
moreover, by a kind of hopelessness which arises because they live 
in two worlds, yet are not at home in either. Tribal cultures have 
been disregarded, but the white man’s culture has not taken hold. 
One speaker at Denver said: 

White teachers are instructed to treat Indian children “ just like 
anyone else.” What happens? The Indian child does need special 
attention because of language difficulties and cultural differences, 
and pretty soon he loses interest, becomes a “ dropout” and later 
a bum. 

There has been some progress. The Indian Bureau reports that 
last year, for the first time, almost all Navajo children had a seat 
in a school. In the past few years resettlement has brought thou- 
sands of Indians and their families to new jobs and opportunities 
in western cities. But the Indians say that this is not enough. 
Whether or not a majority of them voted for Mr Kennedy, they 
have turned with hope to his pledges amplifying the Democratic 
resolutions adopted at Los Angeles—pledges that Indian reserva- 
tions wi'l be included in the areas to be redeveloped by the 
government ; of assistance in providing housing and credit ; and 
of aid to Indians who want to retain their lands either individually 
or as tribes. Young Indians are to be able to enlist in a Youth 
Conservation Corps, perhaps to work on their own reservation, 
and are to be given more opportunities for education and vocational 
training. There is to be more attention given to problems of Indian 
health. Finally Mr Kennedy has promised a programme of tech- 
nical assistance, for tribes that want it, and broad plans for 
community betterment. 

All this is to be done in co-operation with the Indians and with 
due regard to preserving their ethnic and cultural values. A 
spokesman at Denver said that the attempt to suppress the cultural 
heritage and values of the Indians—an attempt inflicted on no other 
ethnic minority—left no bridge by which the Indians could cross 
over to a new way of life. And, he added pointedly, many Indian 
virtues such as generosity, curiosity, patience, respect for elders 
and deep religious feeling could well be absorbed into the white 
man’s culture. 


Only Giants on Rails? 


HE offer of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to buy shares of 
+ the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has been reopened but it 
already claims to have received promises of more than half of them ; 
the New York Central Railroad, which was also after the B & O, 
is a poor second. But the battle to forge a new 21,000-mile 
system, which would be the second largest in the country, is not 
over. The Central hopes that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which must approve any merger, will prefer its claims. 
Moreover, the ICC has agreed to let the Department of Justice 
participate in the hearings, to weigh the effect of any consolidation 
upon competition. Once the ICC has given its approval, the new 
combination is immune from anti-trust prosecution on this score. 
Already the ICC has given its blessing to the marriages of several 
small railways, but the C & O’s proposal will be the first merger 
of major lines to come before it. 

But a great many more big ones are in the works ; railways 
responsible for about two-thirds of the permanent way and two- 
thirds of all revenues are now engaged in merger negotiations of 


4 
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some kind and all the main regions are involved. This sudden 
urge to merge is due partly to the need for the economies which 
mergers make possible, but also to the fact that one merger breeds 
others in sheer self-defence. The New York Central must be 
feeling particularly out in the cold after losing out over the B & O 
because the Pennsylvania Railroad, the other big railway in the 
east, seems to be building up its empire dramatically. A merger 
has been announced between the Norfolk and Western, a rich 
coal carrier, in which the Pennsylvania owns shares, and the Nickel 
Plate (the New York, Chicago and St Louis Railroad). If these 
plans succeed a most profitable and diversified new system, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, will emerge. But the 
biggest proposal of all is the long-discussed merger, which is just 
now reaching the action stage, between the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific ; if they and their subsidiaries are joined, the 
resulting line will be twice as long as any railway today. 

The official attitude towards mergers—even of prosperous rail- 
ways—is much more favourable than it used to be, now that the 
industry as a} whole needs to cui its costs and improve its service 
in order to survive; The real opposition comes from the trade 
unions. If all the mergers which are being talked about took place 
about 200,000 of the 800,000 or so jobs on the railways would 
disappear. The pir unions are determined that if this is to 
happen it must be brought about only by normal attrition ; no man 
who wants to work should lose his job. 

( 


Business Takes to the Air 





FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

F° those who build large civilian aircraft the fashion these days 

is to wear a sombre suit, frayed cuffs, a long face and a pale 
look. The big producers, considered as a group, wrote off large 
losses on their commercial business this year. New orders are few 
and far between ; the future looks bleak. But there is a section of 
the aircraft industry where the sun is shining and the future holds 
nothing but prospects of exciting progress and profits. The men 
who make small aircraft for private use are sporting broad smiles 
and long expense accounts. Sales of single-engined and light twin- 
engined machines are likely to reach 9,000 units this year, compared 
with 7,689 in 1959, an increase which exceeds even the predictions 
of the industry’s optimists. Next year the big four—Beech, Piper, 
Cessna, and Aero Design—are expecting a further increase of 
15 to 30 per cent in sales. 

Big firms, like the General Motors Corporation, have long had 
fleets of business aircraft. In the early days just after the war 
many of these were surplus military ones. In 1947 the government 
sold nearly 30,000 war surplus machines and it took the manufac- 
turers of light aircraft more than five years to recover from this 
blow to their sales. Many large corporations are still flying con- 
verted bombers and hand-me-down transports, but these are being 
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supplemented by the newer, smaller light models. The purposes 
for which business uses its air fleet are also changing. Once 
confined to VIP travel for top executives, the corporate aircraft 
today is more likely to be a workaday tool for the sales or engineer- 
ing department. The Shell Oil Company operates a fleet of 55 
single and multiple engined machines, including 14 helicopters. 
Not one of these has accommodation for VIPs. Shell’s chief pilot, 
who has a staff of 85 captains, co-pilots and mechanics, says that 
“we view our aircraft as production and marketing tools which 
must earn their keep.” 

It was only a few years ago that the smaller companies learned 
how valuable a private aircraft could be. Today the manufacturers 
consider the executive of the small corporation their best prospect 
—if his doubts about his ability to learn to fly can be overcome. 
The main method of getting over this hurdle is to offer “free” 
lessons with each purchase ; another is to offer to teach the buyer’s 
wife to fly at half-price. Many a business “ widow” has backed 
the purchase of a private machine when she discovered that this 
meant she could go along with her husband on his frequent out-of- 
town trips. Development of the tricycle landing gear has been the 
greatest single factor in making a flier out of a businessman ; it 
makes the light aircraft as easy to operate as a motor-car. Even 
very small children have learned to fly. 

One handicap still to be overcome is the lack of airports. There 
are about 6,000 public ones in the United States and all are open 
to private aircraft. The federal government has long offered 
subsidies to cities and towns to encourage them to build airports 
and the number is increasing constantly but, with the rapid growthe 
of aviation, facilities even in the large cities are often overstrained. 
For its private buyers, the Piper Aircraft Company suggests a 
“ do-it-yourself ” landing strip. “ All that is needed is seven acres 
of land—enough for a strip 100 feet wide and a half-mile long, and 
an aircraft parking area,” Piper’s booklet begins. 

At present all American light aircraft are equipped with long- 
proven, dependable piston engines. The manufacturers who have 
invested a great deal of money in the present state of their art are 
not anxious to see the jet age come. But the builders of airframes 
are being pushed hard by the makers of engines. The major draw- 
back to jet power is its cost. Even assuming full production, the 
price of a turbine engine is likely to be more than twice that of a 
piston engine used in a light twin-engined machine. Two manv- 
facturers are offering small jet-powered transport aircraft to the 
business market, but the high price has discouraged corporate 
buyers. A board of directors takes a good deal of persuading 
before it approves the expenditure of a million dollars for a single 
aircraft. Even so, the day of the turbine is coming, though it may 
be five years or more away. As the operators of big transport 
aircraft have discovered, a turbine engine will deliver twice the 
horse-power of a piston engine, and at a third of the weight. In 
addition, the turbine engine requires less maintenance and will 
run longer between overhauls ; moreover, it burns paraffin, which 
costs half as much as high-test aviation petrol, and it can go twice 
as far on the same amount of fuel. 

In the meantime, the piston-powered American-built light 
machines are dominating world markets just as American-built, 
piston-powered transports once did. There are Beech “ Bonanzas ” 
in Britain, Piper ‘“‘Comanches” in the Congo (which recently 
helped to fly stranded missionaries and other whites out of the 
troubled areas), Cessnas in Cambodia, and Aero Commanders in 
the Argentine. But it has remained for Texas to put the private 
aircraft in the proper perspective. This year a Dallas department 
store advertised a novel Christmas present for “the couple that 
has everything.” It was a gift package of two Beechcraft, one a 
single-engine for “her” and the other a larger twin-engined one 
for “him ”—in matching colours. The price for the pair, with 
wireless equipment and a companion sable jacket for “her” to 
wear aloft, was a mere $178,975. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Belgium’s Class Explosion 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 


LTHOUGH southern Belgium has for ten days now worn the 
tense and weary air of a strike-bound region, it is only in the 
last few days that the public in Brussels itself has felt the 
impact of the socialist agitation. The Brussels shops, offices, 
mas, airlines, trams, and buses functioned normally at Christ- 
, and even the candlelight in cafés and restaurants suggested 
onal festivity rather than power cuts. When the prime minister, 
Gaston Eyskens, made his Christmas Eve appearance on radio 
television to assure citizens that, among other things, it was 
rue that his loi unique was to tax potatoes or pigeon-fanciers, 
e¢ listeners found it hard to take the strike quite so seriously 
t seemed to be taken in the outside world. Now, things have 
nged. If nothing else, the refuse uncollected and abandoned 
the pavements, sodden with rain and scattered by high winds, 
at last sickened and embittered the Bruxellois, reminding them 

t the strike is dirty, serious, dangerous, and expensive. 
Jnderlying the present discontents, indeed, is the unpleasant 
th that Belgium has been living beyond its income, and was 
ng so even before the Congo crisis brought matters home. 
eady in June, 1958, when M. Eyskens came to power, he had 
his pocket a plan to streamline the national housekeeping and 
dernise Belgian industry; but although economists approved 
main lines of his project, nothing substantial was done. The 
ngo débdcle last July served, it wa$ thought, to put the country 
the right mood to accept drastic action. Hence the loi unique. 
is is a comprehensive bill aimed at reforming the budget and at 
ruiting investment capital through taxation, economies and 
ns. But owing to further procrastination, though first heralded 
the end of July, it was not presented for debate in Parliament till 
cember 20th. The psychological moment was lost, and the 
ishness with which the King’s wedding was celebrated scarcely 

pared the public for a Dunkirk spirit of self-sacrifice. 

[t was only on December 18th, in fact, that the congresses of 
+ two coalition parties, Christian Social and Liberal, finally and 
uctantly agreed to vote for the bill. Two days later the strikes 
rted in Liége. As the strike movement spread, the parliamentary 
cialist party jumped on the bandwagon, creating so much uproar 
the Chamber on December 23rd that sittings were several times 
spended, and then adjourned until January 3rd. Nevertheless 
is fairly clear that the socialist trade unions, led by the extremist 
. André Renard, have stolen a march on the party itself ; for 
spite some rather tame protest meetings earlier in the month, 
ere was no plan to strike when the Socialists held their own party 
ngress, on the same day as their rivals of the government coalition. 
The Socialists complain that the loi unique will force the worker 
bear the brunt of the austerity programme, robbing him of some 
200 to 4,000 Belgian francs ({21 to £28) a year in cash, and 
ducing various benefits in kind that he gets. The Catholic trade 
lionists retort that the complexities of the bill conceal many real 
vantages for the worker: and in the absence of authoritative 
lidance, controversy and speculation are rife. What is certain, 
ywever, is that the standard of living in Belgium, by any normal 
dicator, is one of the highest of the European common market, 


and that the Belgian state’s contribution to social security schemes 
is higher in proportion (21.7 per cent) than any of the rest of the 
Six except Holland. Since 1953 the average hourly wage in indus- 
try has risen by 35 per cent, compared with an increase of only 
19 per cent in industrial production and very little more in pro- 
ductivity. Belgium, in short, has been living in the afterglow of 
the postwar period, when its heavy industries, largely undamaged, 
enjoyed a seller’s market, and when profits from the Congo’s war- 
time trade belatedly enriched the home economy. Facing the 
changed prospects of the nineteen-sixties, any government would 
have to think again. 

The Belgian coalminers were the first workers to feel the pinch. 
Some of the oldest mines, with deep, narrow, and awkward seams, 
have long been uneconomic, and are at last to be closed down in 
the face of competition from cheaper coal and other forms of energy. 
Hitherto, the miners have been cushioned against short time or 
unemployment by a special fund of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, but this aid ended on September 30th after several 
extensions. 

Although the government has promised new industries for the 
stricken mining areas, these are still only in the planning stage, 
and it has been easy for the Socialists to channel the resultant dis- 
content into their attack on the loi unique. Similarly, the steel and 
metal working industries in centres suchas Liége and Charleroi, 
the textile industry in Ghent, and the port.at Antwerp have all 
begun to realise in recent years that their traditional occupations 
are losing ground against efficient foreign competition, and that 
they must face drastic reform if they are to meet the challenge of 
the common market. It is against this background of economic 
unease, fear, and discontent that the strikers are defying the govern- 
ment. But mixed with the struggle are other, more traditional, 
issues outside the field of economics. 

There is the historical independence of Belgium’s 2,100 com- 
munes, whose local rivalries involve much waste and fragmentation 
of national effort. There is the class division between the socialist 
masses and the liberal, capitalist few, the lack of sympathy be- 
tween the liberal intellectuals and court aristocracy, the dissension 
between monarchists who support ex-King Leopold and those who 
favour King Baudouin. There are socialists who dislike the King’s 
marriage into a Spanish Catholic family ; there are Catholics who 
favoured General Franco in the nineteen-thirties, and some, indeed, 
who favoured Nazi Germany. There are Catholic trade unionists 
who dislike the right wing of their own party almost more than 
they dislike the socialists. 

One effect of the strikes in this individualist country has been 
to shake these overlapping fragments into a single picture, showing 
the main contrast between the north—Flemish, Catholic, peasant, 
and royalist—and the south, French-speaking, anti-clerical, indus- 
trial, and less enthusiastic about the monarchy. Different as they 
are, they share one particular tradition, that of rebellion against 
authority by mob action. This tradition, dating back to the days of 
Van Artevelde, the popular leader of fourteenth-century Ghent, was 
discernible in the 1936 general strike and in the 1950 riots against 
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King Leopold. It still offers a temptation to those excluded from 
power by the play of three-party politics, in which a Catholic party 
spans, but does not obliterate, class allegiances. As socialist frus- 
tration explodes into violence, some Belgians are seriously wonder- 
ing, not for the first time, whether their particular circumstances 
can really be made to fit a traditional parliamentary regime. 


Saudi Somersault 


King Saud reassumed executive power in Saudi Arabia on 
December 21st. Prince Faisal resigned as premier and the king 
formed a new government with himself at its head. Of these 
‘changes our Middle East correspondent writes: (1) a political 
assessment ; (2) a retrospect of the economic situation that, in part, 
gave rise to them. 


1. Radical Loyalism 


Since May, when Crown Prince Faisal postponed his health 
trip to Europe [as it was suggested, because he and the king could 
not agree on a deputy to act in his absence] differences between 
the government, on the one hand, and the king and his advisers, 
on the other, had been steadily widening. 

One of the points at issue was the question of the succession 
to the throne ; this seems to have been settled, temporarily at least, 
in Faisal’s favour since he has been explicitly confirmed in his 
position as crown prince. But the main dispute concerned finan- 
cial policy and the fall of Prince Faisal’s government will certainly 
mean relaxation of the deflationary pressures which have been 
operating for over two years. The future of Zaki Saad, the chief 
architect of Prince Faisal’s financial policy, remains in doubt, but 
it seems likely that he is on his way out. 

For some months King Saud has been trying to build up a new 
generation of councillors to take the place of the famous “ foreign 
advisers” who served his father and who have now almost dis- 
appeared from the scene. Some of the new “king’s men ”~are 
surprisingly radical and it is undoubtedly they who, looking to the 
growing strength of the Arabian middle classes, advised the king 
to bring into being a constituent assembly to approve the new 
constitution. The assembly will be partly appointed and partly 


elected. But until the mechanism of appointment and election is 
made known, the impact of the assembly on the country is impos- 
sible to assess. In any case this is a historically significant move, 
being the first breach in the principle of absolute monarchy on 
which the Saudi state has hitherto been based. 

The new government is confidently expected to continue the 





Prince Faisal 
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foreign policy of its predecessor. This means in effect good- 
neighbourly relations with all Arab states and further lip service 
to the principle of “ positive neutrality.” In the case of Saudi 
Arabia, however, neutrality is tempered by strong anti-communist 
feeling among all classes. There is no thought of establishing 
diplomatic relations with any communist state. 


2. Economic Opinions 


to first thing to strike the visitor to Riyadh is the long line 
of monumental ministries, hotels and hospitals that flank the 
six-lane carriageway leading from the airport into the heart of 
the city. Next comes the impression of large numbers of unfinished 
buildings, mostly blocks of offices and flats, many of them deserted ; 
he may learn with surprise that many were in exactly the, same 
stage of construction a year or even two years ago. 

In other words, the bottom has fallen out of the building boom. 
Flat rents are down to a quarter of the prices asked three years 
ago, and landlords still cannot find tenants. ,Land values have 
fallen even more steeply. There is almost limitless room for 
expansion in all directions from Riyadh, and during the boom 
plots inside and outside the city were bought up at fancy prices. 
All that was lacking was the people to fill the empty space, and water 
for the extra people. Individuals and banks that had speculated 
in land are left in possession of wide tracts of property worth little 


,; more than the ledgers in which their purchase price was entered. 


Not only building but business generally is stagnating. The 
20 per cent subsidy on the import of essential foodstuffs, for which 
allocation was made in this year’s budget, attracted numerous small 
firms into the food-importing business. As a result, the country 
is overstocked with imported food. Wholesalers are selling at 
cost or little more. Retailers, on the other hand, have been slow 
to reduce their profits, so that the consumer barely benefits from 
the glut. The same story of swollen inventories is told of other 
branches of commerce. Yet there have been very few bankruptcies, 


' and merchants have shown little inclination to slash prices. 


Another ominous development is the flight of capital and of 
foreign business houses. Perhaps $60 million has left the country 
this year. This is the more galling because many of the merchants 
now packing up to go are men who made their money in Saudi 
Arabia, and who could do much to give business a shot in the arm 
by re-investing it. Perhaps that is too much to expect, with quicker 
pennies to be turned in Lebanon, Egypt, Libya and Europe. 

Yet for all the business slump, the financial position is sound. 
The Saudi riyal is being maintained without difficulty at its new 
parity of 4.50 to the US dollar. Backing for the currency, in gold 
and securities, is 100 per cent. In the past year, the government’s 
internal debt has been scaled down by SRg9o0 million to about 
SR120 million. The external debt has been reduced by $25 million 
to a figure between $70 and $80 million. These operations were 
facilitated by a declared budget surplus of SR200 million at the 
end of the first six months of the current fiscal year. In addition, 
the government’s contributions to the International Monetary Fund 
and to the World Bank have been stepped up from $10 million 
to $55 and $83 million respectively, thus materially strengthening 
the country’s borrowing power to tide over future emergencies. 
The king’s personal debt is harder to establish, but informed 
estimates put the figure at about SR50 million. 

The combination of financial soundness and commercial stag- 
nation has led to general agreement that new spending is needed 
to get business moving again. It is also agreed that any new 
spending should -be laid out on productive enterprises rather than, 
as in the past, on conspicuous consumption. But an animated, 
often bitter, debate has been going on about ways and means of 
putting new money to work. 

Prince Faisal’s deflationary policies were under attack on several 
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There’s no need for a gas 


Insects have become immune to some insecticides, 
which means the formulation of new, more toxic 
weapons. But to kill these hardy pests, some of the 
newer insecticides may be more dangerous to the 
user. There’s one major exception — Kenya Pyre- 
thrum! 


Pyrethrum scores in three remarkable ways. Firstly, 
no insect resistance of any practical significance has 
emerged. Secondly, it is completely safe to use, and 
thirdly, its action is almost instantaneous. What 
other insecticide can claim these three vital ad- 
vantages ? 


Make sure your insecticides contain Kenya Pyre- 
thum. 


The Pyrethrum Board of Kenya, the largest producers 
and distributors of pyrethrum in the world. Complete 
information is available from: The African Pyrethrum 
Technical Information Centre Ltd., 215-217 Grand Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: TRAfalgar 
4288) and P.O. Box 420, Nakuru, Kenya Colony. 
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mask with Kenya Pyrethrum ! 


KENYA PYRETHRUM 
* Practically no insect immunity 
* Completely safe to use 
* Almost instantaneous knockdown 
* No danger to foodstuffs 
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its. The Saudi riyal, the critics argued, is over-valued at 
to the dollar; it should have been set at 5 or even §.50. 
eased contributions to the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank have had a deflationary effect-out of all proportion 
neir long-term usefulness. The repayment of the government 
: has been too slow, and the accumulating interest is an un- 
ssary burden. Food subsidies have had the same effect in 
that they have 
locked up money 
in swollen stocks. 
The late govern- 
ment, at the 
strong insistence of 
its Egyptian finan- 
cial adviser, Zaki 
Saad, resisted pres- 
sure from these 
critics, in the 
determination to 
cushion the Saudi 
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of the wild expen- 
diture of former 
years. And it could, 
in fact, point to 
signs of a modest 
wing which if continued, might take the country out of the 
iod of stagnation without risking a financial crisis on the 1958 
del. 
This new upward trend springs largely from government initia- 
: in promoting development projects. When the budget surplus 
$R200 million was declared, SR35 million was allocated to the 
nicipalities, and this is already being spent. Riyadh is con- 
icting new streets, installing more water-pumping equipment 
| building public lavatories (hitherto non-existent, except for 
oisome retreat at the airport). Hufuf, in the Eastern Province, 
aving streets, improving the radio, postal and telephone systems, 
‘ting up new municipal buildings and constructing a spur off 
- Riyadh-Dammam railway to bring it up to the city limits. 
mmam, the leading Persian Gulf port, is installing street light- 
, repairing roads and improving the drainage and sewage 
tems. All such undertakings create work and put money into 
culation. 
Development in the Eastern Province has also been speeded by 
American grant of $25 million. Of this, $5 million is being 
“nt on a new airport building 2t Dhahran which promises to 
one of the best modern structur.s ir iu.¢ country. The rest 
being spent on improvements in the du °k facilities at Dammam 
1 on developing the railway that ruus the !ength of the port’s 
ren-mile jetty as far as the terminal of the Dammam-Riyadh line. 
Much stress is laid on communications in the Saudi plans. 
contract.was awarded in September for the construction of 146 
1s of the Riyadh-Taif highway at a cost of SR24 million. The 
‘neral Enterprises Company, in which a royal prince has an 
erest, is building a road northward from Medina to Tabuk and 
oposes to spend SR27 million on roads in the Eastern Province. 
On the other side of the country a long-delayed start has been 
ide on the development of the Jizan area. Jizan, a port on the 
-d Sea coastal plain, is the natural outlet for a potentially fertile 
gion. The project includes a dam to catch the floodwaters 
ming down from the Hijaz mountains, the extension of Jizan 
rbour and a road from Jizan to Taif. Both harbour and road 
Il make the agricultural produce of the area available to Jidda 
d Mecca. Crossing the peninsula again, present development 
cludes drainage of the swamps in the area of Qatif, the centre 
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of a long oasis fringing the Persian Gulf. The scheme calls for 
a big drainage canal which, fed by tributary canals, will empty 
into the sea. In all, 10,000 acres of swampland will be reclaimed 
and about a quarter of the work has already been completed. 

One of the chief agents for putting more money into circulation 
in Saudi Arabia is the Arabian American Oil Company, both by 
way of taxation and payrolls. The company is undergoing a trans- 
formation. In response to nationalistic pressure, the number of 
Americans employed is being drastically cut. Rather more than 
one American is being laid off every day to make room for a 
qualified Saudi. The 2,200 Americans in the company’s service 
today are expected to dwindle to 1,500 next year. The portable 
houses which accommodate senior staff are being dismantled and 
removed to a hill near Dhahran, where they are being offered 
for local sale. It seems that not many years must pass before 
a majority of Aramco’s senior staff are Saudis. 

In the Saudi economic policy debate the more radical opponents 
of deflationary policies have tended to group themselves round 
the King, while the more conservative looked to Prince Faisal. 
The debate was conducted with a surprising degree of freedom ; 
attacks on feudalism in general, and the princes in particular, have 
lately been seen in the press. The house of Saud is served by 
a well-paid army and civil service ; it still seems to have at least 
a fair chance of escaping the convulsions that have stained the 
history of other Arab states in recent years. 


Moscow’s Spring Collection 


R KHRUSHCHEV did not, after all, address the Supreme Soviet 
M to expound the main lines of Russian foreign policy for 
1961 ; he did it by proxy. Mr Gromyko’s speech on December 
23rd can be taken as an accurate sketch of the new-season 
Khrushchev line, as it has emerged from the international com- 
munist deliberations which took up most of November in Moscow. 
The Gromyko speech indicates both the extent, and the limits, 
of the Russian success at that conference. Once more the Soviet 
rulers feel themselves in a position to propose a new deal to the 
new American administration. But the invitation is coupled with 
bitter criticism of Nato and with violent attacks on western 
imperialism. It is on the “ colonial question ” that Moscow seems 
to have moved most decidedly towards the Peking line. 

Mr Gromyko said, with some emphasis, that he was “ authorised 
by the Soviet government ” to express its wish for better relations 
with the United States. Repeating the words of Mr Khrushchev’s 
cable to President-elect, Kennedy, he asserted Moscow’s desire to 
get those relations back to the “ great traditions” of the Roose- 
velt era, and thus to help solve many international problems. 
Moscow is likely to put bases on foreign soil high on the list of 
such problems. The Soviet foreign minister reacted very strongly 
to the “Norstad plan” of turning Nato into a nuclear power. 
He rejected the suggestion that fifteen fingers on the trigger would 
render western policy less dangerous ; on the contrary, in his 
opinion, it would be fifteen times as dangerous as before. The 
Russians still insist that the real purpose of all Nato plans is to 
provide west Germany with nuclear weapons. 

In 1961, as in the two previous years, threats to the status of 
Berlin will supply the Soviet rulers with their chief instruments 
of pressure for a conference at the highest level. Moscow, however, 
seems no longer willing to exercise restraint on other fronts to 
achieve that end. Mr Gromyko was scathing about Mr Hammar- 
skjéld and the Congo. His heaviest salvo of all was directed at 
French policy in Algeria ; here he drew a parallel with Nazi Ger- 
many, concluding that “ the crimes of the French rulers will have 
no more success in turning Algeria into a French or semi-French 
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state.” Not ten months ago Mr Khrushchev, on a goodwill tour 
of France, used quite different language. To woo his way to the 
summit now he is prepared—or authorised ?—to do less. 


o slackening of the pace of Soviet industry is indicated by 
the economic plan for 1961, presented to the Supreme 
Soviet on December 21st. While 1960 was a poor year for Soviet 
agriculture, industrial production expanded fast, and this expansion 
is likely to go on. Gross industrial output is planned to increase 
by 8.8 per cent next year, but this target may very well be 
exceeded, as it was in the two previous years of the current seven 
year plan (1959-65) and the plan itself should be fulfilled well 
ahead of schedule. Steel is high up in the estimates with a planned 
increase of 10 per cent in crude output. If this rate of growth is 
maintained, Soviet production of crude steel will be over 100 
million tons by 1965. 
Chemicals and machine building, together with iron and steel, 
are big beneficiaries of new capital investment. Thus there is still 
an emphasis on heavy industry ; but the consumer is not neglected. 
The average Russian can expect two new pairs of shoes next year 
(the planned output is 440 million pairs). The housing drive goes 
on, and 96 million square metres of new domestic floor space are 
to be provided in 1961 in the Soviet towns. There are no spec- 
tacular shifts of resources, but the Russian consumer is now getting 
a steady reward for the regular growth of his country’s economy. 
In the budget, discussed at the same time as the plan, the main 
innovation is the new pricing that follows from the revaluation of 
the rouble (10 old ones being now represented by one new rouble). 
Otherwise, changes are few. Provision is made for an increase in 
the lowest wages, and the gradual exemption of such wages from 
income tax will lose the government some revenue. Income tax, 
however, has never been an important budgetary source. Money 
spinners are, and remain, the turnover and profits taxes, which 
bring in more than two-thirds of the total. The bulk of expendi- 
ture goes on grants to the national economy and on welfare. The 
share of defence has been reduced still further, but by only a 
modest slice if one considers the big reductions in the armed forces 
announced by Mr Khrushchev last January. Expenditure on 
science, including nuclear research, goes up. Their assessment 
of the international situation has not tempted the Soviet planners 
to rapid or radical change ; but the pursuit of their appointed 
goal, an American standard of living, goes steadily on. 


African Eleven 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT DAKAR 


ROM the statements of certain French-speaking African leaders, 
F one might have supposed that the Brazzaville conference would 
be primarily economic. In fact, the eleven heads of state or 
government of French-speaking Africa, who met in the capital 
of the former French Congo from December 15th to rgth, gave 
most of their attention to political matters. The only economic 
decision was to form a committee to work out practical measures 


". of co-operation between the eleven. The committee will meet at 


Dakar at the end of January and the results of its labours will 
be referred to a third “ summit ” conference, to be held at Yaoundé, 
in Cameroun, at the end of March. (The Brazzaville conference 
was the second of a series, the first of which was held at Abidjan, 
in the Ivory Coast, in October.) 

Algeria dominated the talks on the banks of the Congo river, 
which, of course, took place while the United Nations General 
Assembly was debating the same subject, and a few days after 
General de Gaulle’s eventful trip to Algeria. The African sum- 
miteers met in secret behind the walls of President Youlou’s resi- 
dence, but their points of view are known. They share certain 
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preoccupations and principles. Although some of them are no 
longer juridically members of the French Community, all agree 
in wishing to preserve special relations with France, to which they 
are sentimentally and culturally attached, and which, they 
believe, remains the most likely source of economic aid. 3 
In more general terms, the “ partners of Brazzaville ” feel closer 
to the West than to the Soviet block. If the UN Assembly were 
to arrange its seating on the model of the French parliament, the 
Eleven would tend to sit in the centre, or even slightly to the right, 
rather than on the extreme left. This political outlook accounts 
for their refusal to support the position of the Algerian Front de 
Libération Nationale (FLN) and of the Soviet block at the 
General Assembly. Above all, they were determined not to vote 
against France, and their attitude blocked the FLN resolution. It 
is Clear, on the other hand, from what is known of the Brazzaville 
discussion; that Presidents Senghor of Senegal and Houphouét- 
Boigny of Ivory Coast, together with their friends, are deeply aware 
that their position is uncomfortable. In the eyes of their African 
brothers they are traitors, and without even the satisfaction of 
absolute support from France. They are determined, therefore, 
not to go through their recent experience at the UN again. 


N the last analysis, the Eleven have decided to put their trust in 
General de Gaulle. But their trust is strictly on a short-term 
basis. If the general does not respond to their patience, that is, 
if he does not very soon initiate negotiations with the FLN, then 
the French-speaking African states will dissociate themselves from 
him. That is the real meaning of the references to Algeria in the 
final communiqué, in which the Eleven call on France to do its 
utmost honestly to apply the principle of self-determination. _The 
Eleven claim to have adopted a realistic position here, but it does 
not take much probing to get them to admit that they are not 
completely sure of themselves. If events proved them wrong they 
would certainly, though without enthusiasm, act accordingly ; and 
Presidents Sékou Touré of Guinea and Modibo Keita of Mali 
would then emerge as the natural leaders of French-speaking Africa. 
Another outcome of the Brazzaville conference is that the par- 
ticipants seem now virtually to have given up their earlier idea 
of mediating in the Algerian war. They are persuaded that only 
a renewal of the Melun negotiations (which, in fact, never got 
off the ground) could bring the war to an early end. They still 
regard themselves as at the disposal of both sides should their 
good offices be useful. But it seems unlikely that they will repeat 
the journeys which some of them recently made to Tunis for con- 
tacts with President Bourguiba and with M. Ferhat Abbas of the 
Algerian rebel government-in-exile (GPRA) ; they found these 
meetings disheartening. 

Next to Algeria, the ex-Belgian Congo took up most of the time 
of the eleven African leaders. President Kasavubu was there and 
so were Mr Kalondji, “ president” of the self-styled independent 
state of south Kasai, and Mr Bomboko, chairman of Colonel 
Mobutu’s college of commissioners. One of Mr Lumumba’s 
assistants, Mr Weregemere, was also given a hearing. After listen- 
ing to everybody, the Eleven agreed that the chief task was to 
ensure that the Congo should not become another danger-point 
in the cold war. They held that the Congolese problem must be 
settled by the Congolese themselves, and that the other African 
states should not intervene directly—as President Nkrumah of 
Ghana would like—but should simply express the wish that a 
round-table conference of Congolese politicians should be convened 
as soon as possible. As for the United Nations, the Eleven thought 
that it should carry on its work, first to provide technical aid, but 
above all to keep the cold war out of the Congo. They rejected 
any suggestion of international tutelage for the Congo. 

As at Abidjan, the Mauretanian question was discussed and it 
was decided to bring it up again at the United Nations. The 

Continued on page 1390 
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Brasilia, December 

Fae tessa one of the great claws of 

Brasilia’s artificial lake is a long, 
rather bleak road lined with notice-boards 
heralding the future homes of foreign 
embassies. Portugal and the United 
States, reasonably enough, hold pride of 
place, nearest to that famous architectural 
group—Congress, the Supreme Court and 
the President’s office. The rest straggle 
in no very discernible order into the 
scrubby wilderness that at present divides 
the nucleus of the new capital from its 
airport. The Portuguese, among others, 
have only just finished building them- 
selves a new embassy in Rio de Janeiro; 
the British ambassador has not been very 
long in his beautiful great neo-Georgian 
house. So much the worse for them: 
there can be no turning back now from 
President Kubitschek’s vision. But Rio de 
Janeiro’s diplomatic corps, no less than 
other cariocas (inhabitants of Rio), wait 
with particular personal anxiety to see 
with what despatch and thoroughness the 
next president, Sr Janio Quadros, intends 
to push ahead with the new capital that 
was inaugurated last April. 


A number of senior civil servants, 
learning with some despondency of the 
speed with which their ministries and 
houses are rising out of the red soil of 
Brasilia, are occupied with future plans 
of campaign. Their object would be to 
convince the new president that while in 
principle they fully support the idea of a 
capital in the remote centre of Brazil, there 
are excellent reasons why their own 
departments should be situated some- 
where else—or preferably remain in Rio. 
At present most of the ministries and 
government departments are thinly repre- 
sented at Brasilia. The few government 
employees who have gone by their own 
choice are either the ambitious, who hope 
to jump a rung of the ladder, or the elderly 
who want to take advantage of the fact 
that, for the time being at any rate, one 
year in Brasilia brings them two years 


place to live in. 





nearer their pensions. 
neither the chance of getting on, nor the 
bait of earlier retirement, compensates 
for the loss of the sea, the mountains and 
the gaiety of Rio. 


Gradually Brasilia is changing from a 
collection of magnificent showpieces into a 


But for most, 


The great blocks of 
reasonably priced apartments for govern- 
ment employees are going up fast; they 
are designed with the imaginative vigour 
that one begins to take for granted in 
Brazil, but their appearance from the out- 
side is marred by the fact that the archi- 
tects have always to bear in mind the red 
dust that in dry weather clouds the new 
capital. One supermarket is functioning, 
a hospital will soon begin to take in 
patients, and the road makers are busy, 
spattering the souvenir shops with tar in 
the process. Soon it will be possible for 
even the less visionary to connect the mud, 
concrete and mess with those splendid 
blueprints. 


B’ Day, the surroundings of Brasilia are 
flat and formless ; at night, under an 
enormous clear sky, the lights of the city 
give it shape and excitement. But as with 
all new towns there is very little to do in 
the evenings. The two cinemas are 
always full and often change their pro- 
gramme nightly; there is one night club 
and the promise of another; a restaurant 
called Chez Willy offers cosy Bavarian 
charm and good food. But one of the 
troubles is that except for the few people 
with cars, it is a long trudge or an expen- 
sive taxi ride to the centre of Brasilia’s 
incipient night life. 

Brasilia is a city built for car owners. 
The motorways swirl round the town 
with no cross roads or traffic lights or 
other impediments except the holes, 
bumps and scarcity of petrol pumps. The 
public transport system has not yet caught 
up either with needs or numbers; the 
bus station is impressively large but the 





buses are few, overcrowded and very 
uncomfortable. 


The shop-keepers, bank clerks, airline 
representatives, tourist guides and specula- 
tors who have moved to Brasilia have a 
hard time finding anywhere to live. 
Private houses and blocks of flats are 
planned but they are going up much more 
slowly than the government buildings; for 
the most part, indeed, like the yacht club, 
the golf links, the zoological gardens and 
the university city, they are marks on the 
map and notices stuck in the mud. Hotel 
rooms are expensive, and the few hotels 
that have already been completed are sited 
more for the attraction of tourists than 
for the convenience of people who work 
in the place. 


Not at all well off are the candangos, 
or labourers, who have come from far 
away to build the city. Many of them at 
first settle down in the open; later on most 
of them build packing-case shacks on the 
outskirts. About seven miles from the 
centre of the city there is the Free City, 
a shanty town of squalor, bustle and 
brothels that may turn out to be less 
temporary than it looks now. But: at 
least the labourers have work, which they 
probably did not have before, and the 
better-off lounge. contentedly in the 
deputies’ chairs between spells of work 
on the 28 floors of the twin congressional 
offices. 5 

Brazilian economists will all agree that 
the new capital was a grossly extravagant 
project. The location was chosen because 
it is as near as can be to the dead centre 
of Brazil; there was ho basis of town or 
village to work on, and the land is so poor 
that the!soil for the congressional lawns 
has had go be brought from twenty miles 
away. th master plan lays down that 
Brasilia iol be surrounded by farming 
communities, but the soil is so infertile, 
and water for irrigation so scarce, that it is 
difficult t@ see how the area can ever 
become self-supporting. 


The disadvantages and extravagances 
are perfectly plain. But despite them, 
most of the critics have now changed their 
minds. The psychological value of the 
creation of a great new city outweighs, 
they think, the economic losses. 


The force and pace of development in 
Brazil stem partly from a changed out- 
look, a new confidence in Brazil’s ability 
to do things at least as well as other, and 
more developed, countries can do them. 
Of all President Kubitschek’s achieve- 
ments, Brasilia is the most tangible and 
exciting sign of this ability. The air- 
lines carry droves of congressmen back to 
Rio and Sao Paulo at weekends; cariocas 
blench at the thought of the day when they 
will have to make the move; but most 
Brazilians have at the back of their minds 
the idea that some day, somehow, they will 
see their splendid new capital. 
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Continued from page 1388 

Eleven were, of course, aware that the Soviet Union would prob- 
ably once again veto Mauretania’s admission to the UN, but they 
want to force all countries, and especially all African countries, 
to take up a position about Mauretanian indepéndence. - It was 
argued at Brazzaville that if they did, instead of abstaining, and 
if the “ progressive” African states agreed with the others, the 
Soviet Union might find it embarrassing to use its veto. 

The “ Brazzaville partners ” thus took. a fairly long step towards 
co-operation and gave clearer definition to the African and inter- 
national policies they intend to pursue. In so doing, they widened 
still more the gap that separates them from Ghana, Guinea and 
Mali, as well as from Morocco and the United Arab Republic. 
They even went so far as to envisage the possibility of signing a 
common defence pact—a clear riposte to Ghana’s plan for a united 
African command. Whether or not Africa definitely splits into 


two blocks seems to depend, more than ever, on the outcome of 


the Algerian crisis. . 


A New Deal for Greek Farmers 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


OVERTY in Greece is more than a plight, it is a tradition. Greek 
P poverty is, in fact, the cumulative effect of three chronic ail- 
ments. National resources are limited and inadequately exploited ; 
there are not enough jobs to keep all Greeks fully employed ; and 
the national wealth is unfairly distributed.. Nowhere is this dis- 
equilibrium more visible than in the countryside where nearly 
one-half of the Greeks strive to make a living from the land. 

The structural defects of the Greek economy cannot be removed 
overnight, as some Greeks seem to think. They can only be 
remedied by a determined, long-term effort carried out by strong, 
and stable, governments. Such an attempt was unthinkable so long 
as Greece was plagued by permanent political agitation and 
government instability. But in the past eight years conditions have 
improved, and encouraged by this progress, the Karamanlis govern- 
ment has set in motion the curative process which should ultimately 
rid the country of its chronic problems of under-development. 

A bold move towards a more equitable distribution of the national 
income has been under discussion in the Greek parliament this 
month. By levying more taxes on higher incomes and luxuries, 
the government intends to initiate a social security scheme for all 
farmers, including old-age pensions and full medical and hospital 
care, as well as the insurance of crops against frost and hail. 

The problem of Greek agriculture, however, is not only one of 
social justice. The land is limited, irrationally fragmented and 
usually sown with the wrong crops. An obsolete system of inheri- 
tance and dowries leads to even greater fragmentation. Industry 
is not strong enough, nor large enough, to absorb surplus man- 
power from the rural areas. Today, the land produces more than 
four-fifths of all Greek exports in value ; it would still produce 
the same if agricultural manpower were cut by one-sixth. 

The Greek peasant is conservative both by nature and by neces- 
sity. For centuries he has been accustomed to growing cereals, 
tobacco, vines and olive trees. To experiment with new crops on 
tiny plots of land would be to expose his family to the risk of 
getting even less to eat than at present. But the uneconomical 
use of the land is causing major difficulties in finding stable foreign 
markets for the type of products traditionally grown in Greece. 

With the blessing of the UN Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
the Greek government has now embarked on a large-scale pro- 
gramme of reform for Greek agriculture in order to obtain a more 
rationai and realistic use of the land. Today one quarter of Greece’s 
9 million acres is cultivated with wheat which gives minimal 
employment and a low income—and, in any case, imported wheat 
is far cheaper. The new objective is to grow crops that would 
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yield a higher income and require more labour, but which would 
either be easily marketable abroad or help Greece to save on food 


imports. It has now een established that excellent cotton, which 
would fulfil these conditions, could be grown in Greece ; pilot 
projects in various areas have proved that Greek fruit and vegetables 
also offer the same advantages ; and the cultivation of forage crops 
would promote livestock breeding which could save Greece some 
$30 million a year now spent on imported meat and dairy products, 

The Greek government is using both friendly persuasion and 
bribery to re-educate the peasant in the new agricultural policy. 
Some 550 extension agents (there will be more next year) are tour- 
ing the countryside to convert the farmers to the new crops and 
teach them how to grow them. Mobile film units visit the villages 
to give pictorial evidence of the promised land. The Greek radio 
devotes 15 hours a week to the farmers ; few of them have radios, 
but they can usually hear the broadcasts in the village café. 

Bribery is necessary to win over the conservative farmer to the 
new policy. Bribes take the form of subsidies for increased acre- 
age grown with government-sponsored crops, easier credit terms, 
and seeds at prices below cost. The results, so far, have been 
striking. With the help of subsidies, the output of cotton jumped 
from 175,000 tons in 1959, to 212,000 tons this year ; the land 
devoted to forage crops and lucerne has been increased, beyond 
official expectations, by two-fifths ; and the area cultivated with 
vegetables extended by one-third. Improved methods, as well as 
vast land reclamation and irrigation projects, have so increased the 
yield per acre that, for instance, by 1964 the same quantity of 
wheat (which gives Greece self-sufficiency) will be grown on only 
three-quarters of the land now sown to it. 

Tobacco, of course, remains the great problem. It gives a high- 
paying yield per acre, provides work for more wage-earners an 
acre than any other crop, and little else can be grown profitably on 
the unirrigated land on which tobacco now thrives even on minute 
holdings. Tobacco is the staple Greek export and the government 
hopes that it will still manage to sell abroad some 80,000 tons of 
it each year. None the less, tobacco-growers are now being 
encouraged to take up livestock farming as a subsidiary enterprise 
which could secure them a steady income on the side. 

All these efforts can have little effect unless the Greek peasant 
realises that his basic misfortune lies in the illogical division of 
farm holdings into small detached patches of land. More than 
four-fifths of' Greece’s fertile land is in properties of less than 12} 
acres. One farmer, however, may own ten or fifteen plots of less 
than one acre each, scattered over a radius of four or five miles. 
This leads to a great loss of time and labour, and naturally pre- 
cludes mechanical cultivation. As one official report put it: “ The 
burden of under-employment is thus spread through inefficiency.” 

In the past eight years, however, only 39 villages out of Greece’s 
6,000 communes consented (by a majority vote of the landowners, 
as required by the law) to a redistribution of their land. Before 
consolidation, 9,500 farmers owned 186,000 fields of a total of 
75,000 acres. After reallotment, these units were reduced to 
16,800. The result in improved yields was so remarkable that 
another 28 villages have now formally applied to the ministry of 
agriculture for land consolidation. Much more will be needed to 
speed up the process of rationalising Greek agriculture. More 
effective propaganda and a revision of the present restrictive legisla- 
tion seem essential. The agamerescln objective is to consolidate at 
least 125,000 acres a year. 

The government’s present policy wil not wipe out poverty nor 
bring instant wealth to the Greek peasant. A start, however, has 


been made in developing a healthier economy and "removing one 
of the greatest social injustices in Greece: it is said that the aver- 
age income per capita in Greece is $296, but this figure merely con- 
ceals the tragic fact that the peasant earns on an average $193 4 
head, against $400 which goes to the rest of the population, It is 
this gap which the government’s efforts tend to narrow. 
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LETTERS 





Women Teachers 


-I should like to develop a little further 
point you made on December roth 
> 1118), that bringing married women 
ers back to work depends not on salary 
on taxation. Why should a woman 
er go back to work if all her salary 
is to put the family income into the 
x bracket? Even if her children are 
enough not to require her undivided 
tion, she can hardly earn enough to 
someone else to take over some of her 
ework. 
he effect of this system of taxation must 
nuch wider than its influence on the 
tage of teachers. What loss of produc- 
in this country is caused by the system 
.xing.a husband’s and wife’s incomes, 
ther earned or not, at the same rate as 
ngle income? This penalises particu- 
the educated married woman, as the 
ces are that her husband’s. salary will 
ot much below surtax level anyway. 
irely the loss in taxation caused by a 
‘m of this system would be amply com- 
ated for by the increased incentive to 
luctivity. Indeed, the number of mar- 
women earning salaries might increase 
reatly that tax revenue would increase. 
ours faithfully, C. J. MaGGs 
don, SW11 


The Fall of Singapore 


—Your reviewer of Bernard Ash’s 
meone Had Blundered” (December 
.) correctly evokes the now-forgotten 
bts of British and US diplomats in 
n in 1940-41 as to whether Japan might 
- into the war by scrupulously avoiding 
m and the Philippines and concentrat- 
a lofty anti-colonial attack only on 
ish, French and Dutch possessions in 
Far East. As a newspaper reporter in 
yo in 1940, I recall personally that both 
yassador Grew and Ambassador Robert 
gie were earnestly preoccupied with the 
pects and repercussions of an attack by 
in against only the committed—and, as 

Japanese then thought, defeated— 
tern enemies of Hitler. I had an inter- 
y with General Tojo in Tokyo before 
was sentenced to hanging by the Allied 
+ Tribunal. Among other things, he 
with a shrug: “Perhaps Japan should 
e initiated sincere talks with Roosevelt 
r the capture of Hongkong, Singapore 
the Dutch East Indies. We should have 
wed Hitler to strike the Americans in 
face—the only way Roosevelt could 
1g them into the war.”—yYours faith- 
‘A RICHARD HUGHES 
ngkong 


Ground Rules for Gas 


—I read with interest your article on 
‘ober 15th (page 241). I shall not 


the interstate 


attempt in this brief letter to review the 
economic basis for regulation of well-head 
prices of natural gas—the extreme inelasti- 
cities of both demand and supply, and the 
institutional characteristics of the market 
which make reliance on arms-length bar- 
gaining undesirable. I shall confine myself, 


_ Instead to correcting certain errors in your 


article. 

First, you indicate that “the recent un- 
certainty (resulting from regulation) has dis- 
couraged . . . drilling.” The fact of the 
matter is that, while aggregate drilling has 
declined as a result of adverse developments 
in the oil markets, the number of gas and 


_ distillate wells drilled increased by almost 


10 per cent between 1956 and 1959—this in 
contrast to a 20 per cent decline in oil wells 
drilled in the same period. 

Second, you indicate that regulation has 
encouraged producers to sell gas in intrastate 
markets over which the Federal Power 
Commission has no jurisdiction. The fact 
is, however, that the relative importance of 
(regulated) market has 
increased sharply since 1954 when, in your 
words, “ the Supreme Court forced on the 
Federal Power Commission the duty of 
regulating prices of natural gas . . . at the 
well-head.” Interstate shipments, which 
accounted for 53.3 per cent of marketed gas 
production in 1954, increased in relative 
importance in every subsequent year, reach- 
ing a level of 58.5 per cent in 1959. In the 
decade of the fifties, 78.06 per cent of the 
increase in marketed production was 
accounted for by interstate shipments.— 
Yours faithfully, IRWIN M. STELZER 
New York 


Multi-Racial Britain? 


S1r—The article in your issue of December 
roth indicates a problem not only for 
Britain but also for the West Indies if 
immigration continues at its present rate. 
It is however a misunderstanding to state 
that the estimated record of 50,000 immi- 
grants for 1960 began “as a_ belated 
response to news of 1959’s economic 
boom.” There are a number of reasons 
for this increase, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant being that too much publicity has been 
given to West Indian immigration, resulting 
in a genuine belief in the West Indies that 
no immigrants would be allowed in Britain 
after December, 1960. 

Against this background it must be 
remembered that the islands are poor, with 
a serious unemployment situation together 
with a continual increase of population. 
Naturally friends and relatives save at great 
personal sacrifice to pay for passages for 
them to be joined. It is better to earn a 
week’s wages in Britain under adverse con- 
ditions, they argue, than none at all. To the 
majority it is a simple basic fact that there 
are no jobs to be had in the West Indies. 

I believe that the most reasonable and 
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lasting solution would be for English 
investors to start industries in the West 
Indies. The skills which the West’ Indian 
has achieved in Britain would be a valuable 
asset to the success of any undertaking in 
the West Indies. The industries could be 
used as a springboard for the untapped 
but profitable Latin American market, and 
the West Indies with their political stability 
would be ideally suitable-—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH MONPLAISIR 
Castries, St Lucia, WI 


Green Belt Politics 


S1r—You are encouraging, by your note on 
page 1125 (December roth), the further 
growth of Sheffield. This is a city already 
too large and too congested for happy living 
or for efficient work, the centre of a conur- 
bation even more extensive than that 
centred on Birmingham. There is no 
break of any significance in the urban, 
suburban and industrial carpet between 
Derby and Nottingham (to the south of 
Sheffield) and Barnsley to the north. This 
is an area of about 15 miles wide on average 
and over 50 miles long ; it is separated only 
by three miles at the most, north of 
Barnsley, from the more concentrated 
built-up areas around Leeds, and this in 
turn holds out a hand at Hebden Bridge, 
across the Pennines, to the Manchester 
complex of industrial areas at Todmorden. 
Traffic congestion, the maldisposition of 
regional services such as power stations and 
motorways, are ills to which these narrow- 
gutted, overcharged industrial areas are a 
prey. 

The forces of expansion latent in 
Sheffield and Rotherham are almost cer- 
tainly far greater than the authorities have 
allowed for in their calculations. Current 
Massive expenditures on industrial re-equip- 
ment mean increased industrial capacity 
and therefore increased population and 
traffic. Yet the calculations upon which 
Sheffield Corporation base their overspill 
figures are related to a much adjusted 
housing list which gives an indication of 
what conditions were, and not what they 
will be. There are other developments 
taking place in Sheffield of which no 
account seems to have been taken—for 
example, the vast enlargement of the 
University and the extension of the com- 
mercial elements of the town into older low- 
density residential districts. 

The only hope of effectively planning 
these parts is to freeze all local authority 
boundaries and to establish urgently two 
or three joint regional planning boards, with 
full powers to assess and to deal w.th all 
planning problems common to the various 
local planning authorities, especially that of 
overspill from the conjoined urban areas 
and its location in a new town, if need be, 
eastwards away from the Pennines. One 
such planning board should cover the 
region bounded by the watersheds of the 
rivers Don, Dearne and Rother with 
Sheffield as the regional centre.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Sheffield, 10 GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE 
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Grammar School I nspection 


The Living Tradition 
By Frances Stevens. 
Hutchinson. 304 pages. 35s. 


& 2 im BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS ” and the 
“Loom of Youth” tell us a good 
deal about the English public school at a 
certain moment of history. Occasionally 
other novels have illuminated other types of 
school, but until Frances Stevens wrote 
“The Living Tradition,’ no one had 
presented us with such a satisfying and 
illuminating non-fictional study of a par- 
ticular type of school. Like some of her 
“predecessors who have tried to do this, 
Miss Stevens has insight and sensitivity 
(she has been a headmistress), but what they 
lacked was her ability to apply the tech- 
niques and outlook of the sociologist to the 
subject under review. Since the war studies 
of public schools, modern schools, grammar 
schools and comprehensive schools have 
flowed from the presses ; but they have been 
unsatisfactory, either because they were 
limited by the writers’ restricted experience 
and did not give the whole picture, or if 
they tried to do so the picture that emerged 
was dead, like a bad photograph. 
The subject of this study is the grammar 
school. It is welcome because in recent 
years the more vocal educationists have 
- tended to think that the grammar school 
has enveloped itself in the shroud of an 
outmoded tradition, and that it is therefore 
ready for burial. In writing her book Miss 
Stevens has effectively challenged this view, 
showing the grammar school of the mid- 
century to be a place of purpose, very much 
alive and aware of its responsibilities and a 
repository of something much too valuable 
to destroy or to risk diluting in the deep 
warm waters of the comprehensive school. 
Her methods are admirable. Recognising 
“the interdependence of social facts,” she 
begins with a study of the effects of the 
abolition of fees on the maintained grammar 
school. Among other things this has meant 
the disappearance from the lower half of 
these schools of a certain number of rather 
stupid but loyal and often hardworking 
children from solid and respectable homes. 
They have been replaced by the brighter 
children, often less stable, who have 
inherited from their parents little or no idea 
of what the grammar school is trying to do. 
Such children have different motives from 
those who used to sit in their desks before 
the war ; and an analysis of these motives, 
evoked from the children themselves, and 
(via the children) from their parents, makes 
fascinating reading. 
The difficulties which these changes have 
brought forth for grammar school teachers 
are indicated in this book through a major 


study based on two long questionnaires: the 
one designed for children in their second 
and fourth years at school, and the other 
designed for their teachers. To collect her 
material, Miss Stevens visited 19 widely 
different schools, questioned more than 
2,000 children and 120 teachers. She 
supervised personally the answering of the 
children’s questionnaires without their 
teachers being present. Possibly _ this 
explains why this section, dealing with the 
children’s answers, is the most lively in the 
book. Obviously her relations with those 
she questioned were as free and friendly as 
possible, for teachers and taught emerge as 
real and uninhibited characters ; some of 
the teachers are bigoted and some are 
becoming disillusioned, but most of them 
are full of courage and hope and good 
sense ; some of the children are fed up and 
bored, some are refreshingly critical of their 
teachers and parents, but most are cheerful 
and tolerant and interested. “ I hate House 
Spirit,” says one girl, and a boy writes : 
“I dislike the unnecessarily long talks by 
the Head about little things.” “I like the 
times when a master sets a problem which 
is interesting and we work together to solve 
it.” “Most of the masters like to share 
a joke as we do, and help us very much.” 
And a teacher writes : “ As I see it, one of 
a grammar school’s aims is to develop a 
cultured manner. This includes speech, 
bearing, taste in clothes and table manners.” 
It is an indication of the important social 
impact of the grammar school, and this is 
admirably dealt with by the author: 

“Hold your knife and fork properly! ” 
(Who said it was properly?) “You don’t 
end your letter with ‘and oblige’ or sign it 
‘Mrs Smith’.” (“Why not? My mother 
does.”) 

Attitude to uniform, examinations, to the 
opposite sex, to jobs, to prefects, to special- 
isation, all these and many more subjects 
are dealt with in the book and the various 
attitudes classified and weighed up. 


But notwithstanding all these facets of 
grammar school life, Miss Stevens recog- 
nises that, for the staff and even for the 
children, the academic tradition of the 
grammar school is paramount. “Some 
children have to be loved into learning,” 
says one mistress. This rings true and it 
illustrates the main assumption of this 
remarkable book: that if the grammar 
school is to continue successfully to incul- 
cate the academic virtues, it must remain 
a happy community where love is not too 
strong a word to describe the relationship 
of staff to pupils and the complementary 
emotions are respect and friendliness. 


These feelings are, of course, not exclu- 
sively necessary to grammar schools, any 
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more than a study like this one is suitable 
for grammar schools only; indeed one 
would like to see studies on similar lines 
about public and modern schools. Teachers 
can learn some useful facts about them- 
selves and about their pupils from studies 
such as these, but this particular book is 
of wider importance ; in writing it Miss 
Stevens has shown us the grammar school 
as a vital, human force firmly rooted in the 
middle of the English educational system. 
She argues convincingly that it should not 
be moved, 


Mr Lasker’s Gods 


Taken at the Flood. The Story of 
Albert D. Lasker i 


By John Gunther. 
Hamish Hamilton. 368 pages. 30s. 


A D. LASKER was what Lord North- 
cliffe would possibly have been if he 
had been diverted from journalism, just 
before he founded Answers to Corre- 
spondents, by a tremendous father figure 
who thought that journalism was not re- 
spectable whereas advertising was. When 
young Lasker went into advertising, at the 
age of 18, in 1898, it was in fact compara- 
tively respectable—a specialised form of 
brokerage, which consisted mainly of buying 
space in newspapers for clients who wrote 
their own descriptions of the goods they 
had to sell. If their descriptions of the 
laxatives, tonics and opiates, which formed 
an important part of these goods, was often 
mendacious, there was some excuse, as 
medical knowledge of the effect of drugs on 
the human body was itself sketchy. Young 
Albert, however, became one of the world’s 
first copywriters, asked himself why some 
copy “ pulled” better than others, found 
the answer in the phrase “advertising is 
salesmanship in print”—and shaped and 
led, if he did not actually invent, the modern 
profession of advertising. 

When radio advertising was being 
pioneered in 1928 by the Colombia Broad- 
casting Corporation, its president believed 
that in the new medium “commercials ” 
should be the primmest of plugs between 
straight programmes, a bald Victorian 
announcement of the name of the sponsor 
and his product; but, as his biographer 
relates, Albert Lasker, 

insisted on full-dress positive advertisements 

with the same “ Reason Why ” tone and spirit 

as those in newspapers and magazines. His 
view prevailed and, for good or ill, the radio 

(and TV) commercial as we know it today was 

born. The torrent of dingy, vulgar and 

obstreperous nonsense that has flooded the 
world ever since without intermission cannot 
be charged against Lasker because somebody 
else would have formulated the concept if he 
had not, but he was certainly a major actor 
in the origin of the process. 
This seems a fair judgment on the account 
of his whole life-work as Mr Gunther gives 
it to us. If Albert Lasker had not, some- 
body else would have discovered how to 
write hard-selling copy, invented consumer 
research (and the Gallup poll with it), made 
Lucky Strike the mass selling cigarette that 
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mer, the egregious, ineffable Hill lived 
to be, by persuading women in their 
ms to smoke, and even (Lasker’s 
Jest achievement) have introduced to 
feminine sex, to its infinite comfort, 
ellulose sanitary towel. It is probable, 
that the United States senate would 
turned down the Treaty of Versailles 
nut Lasker’s assistance, that baseball 
d have been put straight and the movies 
under the Hays office, that the allies 
d have grasped the importance of air 
tiority in the second world war, and 
Anna Rosenberg would have been 
icated without Lasker’s intervention. 
in all of these, and many other note- 
hy events of the first fifty years of the 
ury, Albert Lasker was a major actor in 
ama whose details are fascinating and 
uctive to the student of social history. 
he interest of this book, however, lies 
in what Lasker did to advertising than 
hat advertising did to Lasker. In the 
it choked him. He declared at last, with 
insight, “I am the most superficial 
on earth and yet I am dean of my pro- 
on. So there must be something wrong 
| the profession.” He belied his own 
ment of himself by giving it up and at 
urned over a completely new leaf. He 
himself psychoanalysed, married again, 
- up his wife’s interest in art, medical 
arch and health insurance, allowed his 
incts for public service to assert them- 
es. He became president of the board 
trustees of Chicago University and 
ted the Lasker Foundation with his 
ions. 
- is a not unfamiliar pattern; Lasker 
rored but also magnified his generation 
Americans and American businessmen. 
he was engagingly honest—in his 
ate life, in his Jewish loyalties, in his 
ationism first and his anti-isolationism 
r Hitler. He bitterly blamed himself 
his first view of the League of Nations 
he abandoned unadulterated private 
prise when his efforts to make relief 
k in the depression proved to him that 
New Deal was necessary. But what 
le him fabulous? What was his all- 
quering charisma? “Probably the 
wer lies in a combination of ego, natural 
rgy and a delight in perfectionism for its 
1 sake,” says Mr Gunther ; but some- 
y, and for all its wealth of anecdote, the 
trait remains as colourless as Mr Gun- 
rs prose. 


oyen of Modern Poetry 


S. Eliot and the Idea of Tradition 
Sean Lucy. 

hen & West. 235 pages 25s. 

e Plays of T. S. Eliot 


D. E. Jones. 
utledge. 256 pages. 28s. 


GENERATION ago, academic critics 
. devoted their attention almost entirely 
the illustrious dead. Reviewers, of 
irse, looked after the living, and there 
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were bitter literary squabbles then as now. 
But it would scarcely have been possible to 
find in learned journals, like The Philogical 
Quarterly, Modern Language Notes or The 
Hibbert fournal, the equivalent of articles 
on “ Eliot’s Cocktail Party and the New 
Humanism,” or “ The Devil’s Dialectic or 
The Cocktail Party,” or “ Buddhistic over- 
tones in The Cocktail Party ”—all genuine 
extracts from the vast bibliography ap- 
pended to Mr D. E. Jones’s book “ The 
Plays of T. S. Eliot.” 

Portentous as such articles may appear, 
they are symptomatic of a condition that in 
itself is good: the wide acceptance, today, 
of the idea of literary tradition as a living, 
indivisible thing. it now seems almost self- 
evident that the study of bygone literature 
only becomes really profitable when its con- 
nections with the present are seen to be 
vital. We are only very mildly surprised, 
and pleasantly so, to find that under- 
graduates may now be required to study 
Eliot’s criticism alongside Arnold’s and 
Coleridge’s ; that Murder in the Cathedral 
is not only a favourite play in the repertory 
of schools, but also even appears in GCE 
syllabuses ; that thirteen-year-olds recite 
with evident enjoyment The fourney of the 
Magi. Since it is to Mr Eliot’s idea of 
tradition, expounded in various essays and 
lectures, that the change is largely due, it- 
seems poetic justice that he should benefit 
from its acceptance. 

Though it must be a questionable benefit, 
becoming a classic in one’s own lifetime, we 
can only hope that Mr Eliot derives some 
kind of enjoyment from the books and 
articles that are written about his work. The 
two books under review are serious, pains- 
taking studies, which will no doubt be pro- 
fitably pored over by the young in places 
of learning. Mr Jones has directed several 
of Eliot’s plays, and considers them all to be 
full of value and significance. He certainly 
demonstrates what immense care and effort 
have gone into their making. Those who 
regret that so meditative a poet should ever 
have conceived that drama was his destined 
medium will continue to wish that the com- 
promise with Shaftesbury Avenue had never 
been made. 

Mr Lucy, in the course of ‘examining 


‘Eliot’s idea of tradition, also deals with the 


plays, though he considers them far less 
impressive than the poems. Even of the 
poetry, he remarks: 

Only a narrow range of human experience 

seems to be subjected to the poetic process, 

a range which deals almost entirely with 

states of mind and soul, and which looks over 

a lonely territory where the private protago- 

nist stands isolated from other beings. 

This suggests why, notwithstanding the 
intensity and integrity of the poems, there 
is something so chilly and contrived about 
all that Eliot has written for the actual 
theatre. 

Mr Lucy’s book is a sober and very use- 
ful survey of the governing ideas in Eliot’s 
critical theories and poetic practice. The 
two are, as he shows, closely and continu- 
ously inter-related ; which is what one would 
expect of so intellectual and self-conscious 
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Rhubarb! 
Rhubarb! 
Rhubarb! 


H™ you ever realised just how much 
people categorise you by your garden? 
They may have no idea whether you are an 
introvert or an extravert, but they soon notice 
when you stop running your garden, and start 
running away. 





And honest spadework is by no means 
enough, if you wish to present a good face 
(or garden) to the world. Planting the wrong 
thing is worse than planting nothing at all. 

Every plant, however attractive when 
young, can bring disgrace. It may grow up to 
be a weed. Or, far more humiliating, it may 
turn out to be the wrong sort of rhubarb. 
Consider the following passage by Lawrence 
D. Hills in his regular gardening feature 
Down to Earth in The Observer: 

‘Early Albert is easy and true from 
seed, so more plants raised cheaply 
in this way will provide alternate 
rows that can be rested after forcing. 
Real enthusiasts will prefer Glaskin’s 
Perpetual.” 

The rhubarb in my garden is always resting, 
and I’m quite sure it isn’t Glaskin’s Perpetual. 

But this is the encouraging-thing about the 
Down to Earth column. Himself a Glaskin’s 
Perpetual man, Mr. Hills has a great deal of 
patience with the reluctant gardener. He is full 
of good ideas about what to plant, and when, 
and how. He makes sure you get this advice in 
plenty of time. And somehow he manages to 
keep jargon out of these helpful technicalities. 

The Observer gives you a sort of defence in 
depth against the traps of gardening. Victoria 


. Sackville-West writes lovingly of flowers in 


her column. She identifies closely with them, 
is very much alive to their beauty, and yet she 
too is thoroughly down to earth. She knows 
the dangers of slugs and snails, frosts and 
gales. She too sings the praises of bone meal, 
dried blood and muck. 

Like Mr. Hills, she has the happy knack of 
being able to write interestingly about her 
enthusiasm. ; 

And there’s one other good thing about 
these columns. While you’re reading them, 
you are—it can be argued—actually gardening. 
So if your conscience (or somebody) suggests 
that you ought to be out there doing some- 
thing, here is a very good reason for putting 


off the evil moment, possibly for ever. J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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a poet. As an arbiter of taste, Eliot has had 
immense influence, and some of the critical 
notions which he formulated thirty or forty 
years ago are now bandied about in 
acadamic circles as the commonest currency. 
Mr Lucy admits the uneven and sometimes 
evasive nature of the criticism, but does full 
justice to what is central and fructifying in 
it. By assembling the most important 
and critical dicta, comparing them with one 
another and relating them to the creative 
writings, he has done a really valuable piece 
of work. Incidentally, he has some good 
suggestions for the clarification of that 
much-discussed and somewhat mystifying 
phrase, “the dissociation of sensiblity.” 
Altogether, this is a book for which students 
of Eliot will be genuinely grateful ; but they 
had better avoid following Mr Lucy’s lead 
in spelling Housman with an e, Spenser 
with a c, and yoked with an L 


Death of a Ruler 


The Last of the Crusaders 


By Roderick Cavaliero. 
Hollis and Carter. 306 pages. 30s. 


§ there aptly named book is in effect the 
story of a deathbed on which the 
patient lay dying for the unconscionable 
period of a century. The century was the 
eighteenth, and the patient was the Order 
of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem in 
its capacity of ruler of the Maltese Islands. 
In its humanitarian capacity the order— 
both parent stock and its several branches 
and descendants—is very much alive and 
active today. But as sovereign of a Mediter- 
ranean archipelago, vowed to a perpetual 
crusade against the standard-bearers of 
Islam, it began to be something of an 
anachronism as far back as 1571, when the 
tide of Turkish aggression against western 
Christendom at sea receded after the crush- 
ing defeat of the Ottoman navy at the battle 
of Lepanto. 

This is not to say that there were not able 
and forceful Grand Masters in Malta during 
this period of decay in a brotherhood that 
had outlived its military usefulness. The 
last century of its rule in Malta saw the 
Portuguese Manoel de Vilhena, a builder of 
taste and so popular with the Maltese that 

even today they refer to him, alone among 
' their twenty-eight Grand Masters, by his 
Christian name; the absolutist, masterful 
Pinto, another Portuguese, whom the 
English visitor Patrick Brydone described 
when he was over ninety as a “ clear-headed, 
sensible little old man . . . who manages 
everything himself”; the cultivated de 
Rohan. 

Unfortunately there was also Hompesch, 
the last Grand Master of the Order to exer- 
cise territorial rule. Hompesch, although 
pleasant and popular with the Maltese, 
whose language he had troubled to learn, 
and certainly not the traitor to his order 
that he was unjustly accused of being, was 
weak and irresolute in the face of Bona- 
parte’s invasion of Malta when only strength 
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and resolve could have maintained the order 
in power. 

Mr Cavaliero gives a good and detailed 
account of the events that led to the transfer 
of Malta from the sovereignty of the order 
to that of Great Britain via two years of 
unpopular administration by Republican 
France. He is also good on the order’s 
economy in Malta throughout the 
eighteenth century, and on the system of 
the “corso” on which that economy was 
partly based; he explores usefully that 
obscure but interesting phase of history, the 
order’s relations with Poland and, above all, 
Russia. He sets out clearly the steps by 
which the Orthodox Russian Emperor Paul 
paradoxically became the Grand Master of 
a Roman Catholic confraternity. His capa- 
city for research is equally manifest in the 
minor but tiresome internal squabbles 
between the Knights that wasted so much 
of their Grand Master’s time. 

Mr Cavaliero is a lively and sprightly 
writer, yet his volume lacks the distinction 
of Miss Schermerhorn’s “ Malta of the 
Knights.” At times he even lapses into 
such vulgarisms as “bad hat,” “ perks,” 
“ hanger-on-to-life,” “lay doggo”; and 
surely he has coined a word in “un- 
anxious”? He is even more adrift when, 
referring to the British Venerable Order of 
St John, he says that “ the White Cross of 
St John is now seen at fétes and bazaars, 
usually though not exclusively worn by an 
elderly lady.” He seems to be unaware of, 
among other things, the nearly quarter of 
a million of men, women and cadets who 
daily give unpaid active service throughout 
the Commonwealth under that cross in the 
St John Ambulance Brigade and of the 
venerable order’s magnificent new 
ophthalmic hospital and research laboratory 
in Jerusalem. 

Kiichiik-Kainarji on page 158 and 
Villeneuve-Bargemont on pages 276 and 
286 are misprinted and should be corrected 
in any reprint. 


Much in Less 


The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 


By Edward Gibbon. 
An Abridgement by D. M. Low. 
Chatto & Windus. 942 pages. 36s. 


““ eRHAPS when a Visigoth broke a head 

he thought that that was all. Not so; 
he was making history ; Gibbon has written 
it down.” So wrote Walter Bagehot in his 
review of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” one 
of his most sparkling and brilliant essays, 
which, like its subject, has been preserved 
for posterity by its vivifying irony. As a 
literary ironist Gibbon is unrivalled. His 
irony, unlike Bagehot’s, which was the fruit 
of youth and exuberance, was the distillation 
of a lifetime’s reading and experience. He 
makes Lytton Strachey look like a naughty 
schoolboy. Had every fact in the “ Decline 
and Fall” been proved false it would still 
be read as English literature’s ironic master- 
piece. But nothing of the sort has hap- 
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pened. Gibbon’s facts, thanks partly to 
careful scholarship and even more to the 
destructive proclivities of the barbarians, 
remain, on the whole, unchallenged. As 
universal history goes, it remains very good 
history. After all, as Bagehot asked, who 
can refute a sneer ? 

Now, for a penguin-minded world, Mr 
D. M. Low has reduced the six original 
quarto volumes to a single one of some nine 
hundred pages. Mr Low, Gibbon’s bio- 
grapher and editor of his journal, is 
Britain’s most distinguished Gibbon 
scholar, and he has carried through a diffi- 
cult editorial task with competence and high 
skill. The book on the whole follows Gib- 
bon’s order with only one curious omission, 
his majestic opening, which is discarded in 
favour of an extract from Chapter III. The 
text is Dr William Smith’s issue of Dean 
Milman’s edition of 1854-55. The famous 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters on the rise 
of Christianity, guaranteed to give bishops 
apoplexy, are included in their entirety. It 
would have been sacrilegious to excise a 
word. Yet these chapters show up Gibbon’s 
essential weakness. Always a philosophe, 
a man of the eighteenth century, with his 
face set in an expression of supreme indif- 
ference against any glimpse of mystery in 
the universe, he could never understand the 
essence of Christianity, any more than he 
could grasp the meaning of pagan piety. 
At the core of his masterwork is a great 
emptiness, and it is no accident that he is 
at his best when describing Constantinople, 
which combined so much external pomp 
and pageantry with so little inner meaning. 
It is often forgotten how. much of Gibbon’s 
work is devoted to the east, and the propor- 
tion is well retained by Mr Low. Much 
of the volume, it will surprise new readers, 
is devoted to theological controversies and 
the rise of the Church. This, as Cardinal 
Newman perceived, is the final touch of 
irony ; that Gibbon should be England’s 
only great ecclesiastical historian, 


Floreat—Florebit ? 


Eton 
By Christopher Hollis. 
Hollis & Carter. 342 pages. 30s. 


M R HOLLIS, a scholar of the election of 
1914, has written the first history of 
Eton since Maxwell-Lyte’s great book, first 
published eighty-five years ago and last 
revised in 1911. The difference is marked. 
The older work is of the golden age: 
massive, antiquarian, detailed and unques- 
tioning. Mr Hollis is an Alexandrian of 
our silver age: his work is lighter and 
shorter, less comprehensive, far more read- 
able, more self-conscious and sophisticated, 
and constantly concerned with Eton’s place 
in a changing society. He is extremely 
class conscious, and is at his best when 
discussing the class origins of the parents 
who sent their boys to Eton. 
The tradition of sending ruling-class boys 
to Eton is surprisingly old: from the start 
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rision was made for the education of 
men’s sons side by side with the poor 
lars. These have always been admitted 
ccordance with the foundation, but con- 
ms in College were so barbarous and 
alling in the eighteenth and early nine- 
th centuries that the seventy statutory 
es could not be filled. Then came 
rm: conditions were abruptly changed 
n vile to excellent ; there was a strong 
petition for places ; and the first result 
that poverty (as distinct from modest 
ins) ceased to be a cause for admission 
became an obstacle, since only those 
» could pay for preparatory schooling 
1ed scholarships. Now Eton is ready 
willing to take working-class boys with 
nty scholarships, but there are practically 
bidders. Mr Hollis slightly exaggerates 
resultant uniformity at Eton (just as he 
htly exaggerates Eton’s difference from 
er schools); one of the few postwar 
tking-class .Etonians was heard to 
mark: “ We’re a very mixed lot at Eton.” 
ce you are in you are all right ; what you 
‘e before does not matter. 


\ll the same, Eton flourishes today with — 


; change that one might expect from the 
mn of a century ago, and rather mysteri- 
ly is more fashionable ‘than ever before. 
' Hollis is wise to use the word 
ashion ”—the fashion may change. But 
m has other sources of strength. As Mr 
llis says, it has good masters and pays 
m well. As he curiously does not say, 
is much the largest of the boarding 
ools, which encourages diversity and 
ps to explain, by simple arithmetic, the 
ibly large number of worldly successes 
ich it produces. Perhaps the strongest 
d most enduring element is the founda- 
n of Henry VI, which gives a first-class 
eap education to the still only half-assimi- 
ed nucleus of seventy scholars, who know 
at they must live by their wits, in com- 
tition with each other and with the out- 
le world, and make the best of it. 


iternational 
rizegiver 

»bel 

: Nicholas Halasz. 

ule. 189 pages. 18s. 


y we need another biography of 
Alfred Nobel, the Swedish scientist 
red merchant of death turned inter- 
tional benefactor ? It is sixty-four years 
ice he died. Extensive documentation of 
s life was left with the Nobel Institute 
id formed the basis of the official bio- 
aphy in 1929, and comparatively recently, 

1947, there was Herta Pauli’s more 
ypular study. But the present biographer, 
icholas Halasz, has been impelled by a 
ecial reason. For him, Nobel even after 
s death remained as he was in his own 
etime, “‘a man nobody knew.” Thus, 
ir Halasz, with the aid of hitherto unpub- 
shed data, aims at describing the man 
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behind the legend, and from this standpoint 
his book is not without merit. Unquestion- 
ably there are blemishes, which would be 
serious were this the only available study. 
Jumpy in sequence, choppy in narrative, 
sometimes awkward in its phraseology, and 
cursory, even superficial, in its treatment 
of history, it fails to convey a clear picture 
of Nobel’s commercial activities, which 
have, of course, powerfully influenced the 
modern chemical industry ; most serious of 
all, it gives but a brief account of the 
circumstances and details of the philan- 
thropic work he is remembered by today. 

For all this, the personality of the man 
does emerge, not merely as a scientific 
genius driven by an irresistible urge to 
exploit his discoveries, but also, sur- 
prisingly, as a gentle, even poetic, creature, 
unhappy despite his worldly success, a 
melancholy being, a classically Freudian 
case in his relations with his parents, who 
spent his life seeking a love he was never 
to find. When his brother Ludwig died in 
1888, the newspapers published the 
obituary notice prepared for Alfred himself. 
Would the world, he wondered, remember 
him solely as the inventor of dynamite? 
It was the complex arising from these fears 
and frustrations that provided the impetus 
for his philanthropic gestures, and it is this 
which Nicholas Halasz has uncovered in 
this biographical “ face-to-face.” 


As Old as the Sun 


The Sun Insurance Office 1710-1960 
By P. G. M. Dickson. 
Oxford University Press. 338 pages. 453. 


te Sun Insurance Office has reached 
the great age of 250, and the event is 
celebrated by this publication. Written by 
an Oxford historian, it is a valuable addition 
to the bibliography of insurance, and the 
story is told clearly and in detail. It went 
to press too soon to record the merger of 
the Sun with the Alliance, but the foreword, 
written by the Sun’s chairman, mentions 
the union of the two companies ; and the 
work may perhaps be regarded as a wedding 
present from a 250-year-old bridegroom to 
his 136-year-old bride. 

The Sun Fire started when a company 
of London insurers took over a semi-solvent 
insurance business from that very queer 
fish Charles Povey—a “ projector” who 
always had a scheme or two on hand and 
had dabbled in insurance for several years. 
The company’s underwriting policy in its 
infancy was rough, ready and simple— 
2s. 6d. per cent for everything in London 
and 3s. per cent for everything outside. The 
limit per policy was £500, and there seems 
to have been no average clause. Nobody 
might have more than two policies at one 
time, and claims over £20 had to be sup- 
ported by a certificate from the minister 
and churchwardens of the parish in which 
the policy-holder lived. It must have been 
a little difficult for nonconformists to get 
their claims settled. 
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The remarkable thing about the early 
underwriting of the Sun was its success. 
There are no profit and loss figures in the 
book for the first thirty-three years, but 
there are some extraordinarily interesting 
tables from 1743 onwards. Between 1743 
and 1768 the loss ratio—based on net pre- 
miums, not gross—was once over 70 per 
cent, twice between 60 and 70 per cent, 
twice between 50 and 60 per cent, seven 
times between 40 and 50, six times between 
30 and 40, seven times between 20 and 30, 
and once below 20. What an astonishing 
record. 

It is a curious thing that, as the company 
found its feet and gained in underwriting 
experience, the loss ratio did not fall, but 
rose. It may be that competition, as time 
went by, lowered the level of profits ; but 
it is more probable that the knowledge of 
underwriting acquired in the first half cen- 
tury of the company’s life gave the managers 
greater confidence, so that they could relax 
their early over-cautious standards. 

The great glory of British offices lies in 
the export trade that they have built up in 
a little more than a century. Mr Dickson 
describes in detail the steps taken by the 
Sun in the foreign field, but it would be 
nice to have a fuller record of the nation- 
alistic barriers the company had to climb, 
and of how it succeeded in overcoming 
them. The story would be worth the telling 
and the Sun, in common with other offices, 
could certainly be proud of it. 

The most surprising passage in the book 
has nothing to do with insurance. When 
the company was pushing its way into the 
German market it naturally made a public 
display of its trade mark—the familiar pic- 
ture of the sun with human features. In 
some districts the country folk, mistaking 
the character of the pictures, used to stop 
and kneel before them in prayer and wor- 
ship. So the Sun office is the only insurance 
company in the world ever to have been 
deified. 


Old Colonial World 


British Intervention in Malaya 
1867-1877 


By C. Northcote Parkinson. 
University of Malaya Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 404 pages. 45s. 


HIS book, the fifth to come from the 

pen of the prolific author of Parkinson’s 
Law since 1954, is in a quite different genre 
from that celebrated offering. It deals with 
the period during which the Colonial 
Office abandoned the traditional policy of 
non-interference in the Malay States, and | 
allowed its officials in the Straits Settlements 
to force on three of them rule through 
British Residents. The story has never 
before been told in such detail, and prob- 
ably never will again. Dr Parkinson has 
ransacked the Parliamentary Papers and 
Official Reports to produce, with the aid 
of extensive quotation, an encyclopaedic 
picture of the European commercial society 
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of the Straits S.tlements, and of the back- 
ground and actions of the officials involved. 


His story is the more vivid for being told 
so much in the officials’ own words. The 
three soldier governors of the Settlements 
are the central characters: Sir Harry Ord, 
imperious and arrogant, but frustrated by 
Colonial Office restrictions ; Sir Andrew 
Clarke, a wiser man schooled in the English 
political scene by years in Whitehall, able 
to take advantage of the weakness of the 
failing Gladstone government to initiate 
intervention far beyond his instructions, 
moving on to a higher appointment before 
the difficulties began to appear ; Sir William 
Jervois, even more ambitious, imposing 
virtual annexation on his own responsibility, 
and, when his policy met with disaster and 
he was disowned by the Secretary of State, 
fighting his way out of trouble by sheer 
strength of character. Many of the subordi- 
nate officials are also characters in their own 
right. We have Birch, whose murder pre- 
cipitated the Perak War; Speedy, whose 
bagpipe performances entranced the Larut 
Chinese, and the young Swettenham, 

“clever in gaining the hearts of Rajas with 
soft words, delicate and sweet, so that all 
men rejoice in him as in the perfume of an 
opened flower.” There are a host of others, 
and Dr Parkinson finds room for them all. 
His book is a mine of information on the 
mid-Victorian colonial world, and offers a 
rich harvest to the historian, political 
scientist, sociologist and historical novelist. 
It is also a most accurate and painstaking 
account of the activities of British colonial 
officials, soldiers and sailors in Malaya in 
these years. 


But as a volume in a series covering the 
history of Malaya it has several grave defici- 
encies. In the first place it lacks any real 
insight into the Malayan society with which 
these British officials had to deal. The 
Malay and Chinese characters are mere 
names, lifted straight from the pages of the 
British dispatches (and spelt, unfortunately, 
in the same outlandish way). In places, 
indeed, one feels that Dr Parkinson compre- 
hends the Malayan scene even less than these 
Victorian officials, as when he describes the 
Perak constitution and applies it to Selangor. 
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He does not appear to have made use of such 
modern studies as Gullick’s “ Indigenous 
Political Systems of Western Malaya,” or 
Middlebrook’s work on the Chinese side of 
the Selangor Civil War, though it is difficult 
to be sure since he provides no biblio- 
graphy. 

Nor is there any adequate attempt to set 
British intervention in Malaya in the wider 
context of British imperial policy, or to 
assess the deeper factors that underlay that 
intervention. Two pages devoted to the 
trade of Singapore mention, in passing, the 
world demand for tin, but there is no 
examination of price trends, and no 
explanation why, British intervention having 
taken place, there was no large-scale British 
investment in the Malayan tin industry. Dr 
Parkinson dismisses as untenable what he 
calls “the accepted, authorised view ” that 
intervention was undertaken to rescue the 
Malay States from disorder and provide 
stability for trade. But he gives no clue to 
what the causes were, except for a somewhat 
confused introductory discussion on the 
built-in propensity of nineteenth century 
British society to achieve planned imperial 
expansion without any planning. This 
closes with a masterly generalisation: “ In 
the long run it is the trend of opinion which 
decides the matter, or else it is the trend of 
events which decides the opinion.” Can 
this be Law No. 3 ? 


Indiscretions of the Great 
The Young Disraeli 
By B. R. Jerman. 


Princeton 
Oxford University Press. 


University Press. London: 
341 pages. 35s. 


we story of Disraeli’s climb to the 
supreme pinnacle of English politics, 
under the double handicap of un-English 
ancestry and exotic appearance, has a last- 
ing fascination for authors. The tale is 
romantic, the result inspiring ; and several 
attempts have been made to show how it was 
done to readers interested in the man and 
the attempt, but deterred by the two 
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thousand pages of Monypenny and Buckle’s 
splendid “Life.” Professor Jerman has 
confined himself to Disraeli’s early career as 
a novelist and would-be member of parlia- 
ment, and has wisely based his book on un- 
published manuscripts as well as what is in 
print. (Although he has read widely, he 
is not always exact.) On the whole he leaves 
the picture of Disraeli’s character much 
what it was before he wrote ; but he has 
been able to dot several i’s and cross several 
t’s in previous accounts, and has brought 
one significant forgotten scandal out into 
the open. 


No one has ever doubted that injudicious 
speculations when he was a very young man 
plunged Disraeli into financial troubles that 
lasted the rest of his life. This book 
demonstrates his extraordinary dexterity in 
sponging on an old friend, whose friendship 
he lost in the process—though he just kept 
himself out of the bailiff’s hands, when to 
fall into them would have ruined the career 
his heart was set on. Monypenny drew a 
decent veil over this not very reputable 
affair ; and Mr Jerman, while making exten- 
sive use of Monypenny for background, has 
brought its shabbiness out by extensive 
quotations from his hero’s correspondence 
with the Austens. To these he sometimes 
adds his own summary of what each letter 
says—perhaps to save the time of busy 
readers who skip the smaller print. He 
draws on the Austen Layard papers, and 
also on the papers at Hughenden, to which 
for some reason the dust jacket suggests he 
had “ first access ” (the National ‘i'rust has 
made them available since the late forties, 
and many historians have used them). 


Although perhaps too much has been put 
in about business, more might have been 
said about the scandal and its political 
implications. It arose from Disraeli’s open 
liaison with Henrietta, wife of Sir Francis 
Sykes, while her complaisant husband was 
abroad ; some details of this adventure 
much scandalised the County of Bucking- 
ham ; and probably helped to keep Disraeli 
down in the political world when at last in 
1837 he managed to break into the House 
of Commons. But not for long. 
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-_ Fetch-and-carry cha cha cha 


Tray held high with a score of orders. 
Forehead heavy with mental calculations. 

If you’ve ever watched a waiter 

weaving across a crowded floor, you’ll get an 
idea of our transportation problems. 


First our markets have wildly different 

patterns of consumption. Then to complicate 
matters, crude varies from oilfield to oilfield. 

So our tankers dart about the world, picking 

up a fantastic variety of products. And these have 
to pass through shore tanks and refineries to all 
sorts of inland carriers — the pipelines, the 

road and rail tankers, the barges on the Rhine, 
the tractor-drawn sledges in Finland. 


The petrol that goes into your car might be made 
from crudes from several fields. Another mixture 

went into your daughter’s toothbrush, yet another into 
the bitumen road outside your house. If you 

thought that moving oil was simple, please put on 

a white jacket and try taking some orders. 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF 








Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool + Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap office: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) + The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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Threshold of 1961 


one were to consider 1960 only in terms of the current 
balance of payments—so often in postwar years those 
aspiring to steer Britain’s economy could afford to think 
ttle else—one would have to write it down as a rather 
rbing year, and look forward into 1961 with considerable 
ehension. Both on visible and on invisible account, the 
nal performance was disappointing ; for the whole year, 
in will have run a current deficit of well over £100 mil- 
and of recent months the rate must have been a good deal 
er than that. Fortunately, if in part fortuitously, the 
orities were saved the need for any drastic measures to 
ce this deficit—and the embarrassment of guessing what 
ures might prove useful—by a continuing flow of capital 
London that swelled the gold and currency reserves ; 
r currencies looked softer than sterling, and interest rates 
me other money centres less remunerative. For this and 
f more solid reasons, the British economy is strong 
gh today to ride out swings in its external balance in 
h there are clearly some temporary, self-adjusting 
ents. 
h of the deficit one can hope is temporary. 

ne can reasonably hope that the sharp increase in imports 
llelling the boom in stockbuilding should moderate as 
‘s begin to level off, and in the last few months there have 
| signs of both. The increase in stocks and work in pro- 
; that has been the main expansionary element keeping 
uction in Britain about level over the last nine months 
not simply an accumulation of industrial materials for 
stries that took time to build stocks up to the levels neces- 
in the 1959-60 boom. Up to the middle of the year this 
no doubt the largest element in it. More 
ntly the softening of demand in some of 
industries that had boomed most, such as 
and durables, built up stocks of unsold 
lucts in dealers’ and then in manufac- 
ts’ hands; and the shift of emphasis 
rds the industries serving fixed invest- 
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The ticklish question for 1961, obviously, is how . 
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can expect some significant further reduction in imports of 
materials during early 1961. And the saving in imports must 
be reckoned as more important today than the effect on home 
output as stockbuilding ceases to swell demand. 

A less temporary element in imports, but one from which 
one need not perhaps expect as much of an increase in 1961 
as in 1960, came from the British people’s new freedom to 
buy—even on hire purchase—articles with foreign labels. 
For years past industrialists have enjoyed considerable freedom 
to purchase things that were made better abroad ; for the 
last eighteen months or so liberalisation has given the British 
consumer the same right. Novelty played some part in 1960, 
along with astute purchasing abroad of some items for which 
British manufacturers’ capacity ran short. Not all the attrac- 
tively-designed foreign durables, again, offer the same after- 
sales service as more staid British kitchen equipment. But 
some of the splurge on foreign products in 1960 represented a 
belated widening of choice for British customers—to which 
British manufacturers had to adjust themselves some time, and 
the sooner the better. One would, not expect this buying 
to tail off ; but it may not increase.as much in 1961 as it 
has done in 1960. 


N the other side of the balance of visible trade, British 

manufacturers did not have too good a time in 1960 in 
competing with foreign products abroad, either. They were 
hit hardest in the United States, by compact motorcars from 
Detroit, which were beginning to run most imported saloons 
(except once again 'the Volkswagen) off American roads. Stocks 
of British cars had been built up too far 
there ; when sales fell, dealers’ imports 
collapsed. As those stocks are gradually 
worked through, exports to North America 
may revive somewhat ; but nobody today 
has anything like the hopes that came true 
in 1959-60. In other engineering industries, 








t, in which the production cycle is 
acteristically longer, had the initial effect 
welling the importance of work in pro- 
s in the economy. Even so, stocks of 
orted materials were increased consider- 
during the year, and the boom brought 
also some all-too-familiar imports to 
plement inadequate home supplies—in 
icular, sheet steel. Those imports have 
ady been cut down ; with total stocks of 
erials probably already levelled off, one 
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however, there have been some isolated 
successes in exporting, and foreign orders 
still look healthier than one might assume. 
There are signs of quite a concentration of 
selling effort on Europe, with something to 
show for it. No single group of markets 
looks particularly hopeful for British manu- 
facturers in 1961 ; but their general deploy- 
ment looks less disorderly than one might 
have feared a few months ago. 

In a year when one must count the force 
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and balance of internal demand as second to Britain’s external 
position, there is the saving good fortune that the needs of the 
two are not as obviously conflicting as they often have been. 
A deficit on the current balance of payments does not provide 
the ideal conjuncture for internal reflation ; on the other hand, 
Britain at the beginning of 1961 does not present the appear- 
ance of an economy in which further restraint on home demand 
would push sales abroad. Expenditure on consumption has 
levelled off, though there is probably enough extra income in 
prospect to stimulate some mild further rise in spending. 
Fixed capital investment is booming, with makers of capital 
goods short of labour though hardly yet short of capacity. 
The capital goods industries have nevertheless achieved some 
improvement in export orders ; on the other side of engineer- 
ing, nobody can suggest that the makers of cars and durables 
are unable to export because of too clamant a demand at home. 
But the sharp decrease in stockbuilding that one would assume 
is already taking place, even if the actual level of stocks is 
not actually reduced, would probably turn output slightly 
downward unless exports can be increased significantly, or 
until some stimulus to the economy can be afforded. Total 
demand inside the economy is not obviously in excess of 
anything but skilled labour supplies ; though demand for all 
kinds of labour is still exaggerated by the fact that employers 
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in industries where demand is soft are not yet sure, quite 
logically according to their lights, whether it will pay them to 
let men go. Continued pressure of demand for labour, there- 
fore, is helping the trade unions to secure a continued series 
of increases in wages, though for the last year or so it is 
white-collar salaries that have probably been setting the pace. 


oe are not circumstances in which one can too readily 
talk of relaxing the remaining restrictions on credit— 
pressure on the banks, and restrictions on the minimum 
deposit and term of hire purchase agreements. But, equally, 
it is not easy to see how any further tightening internally 
could help the external balance. Significantly, the last posi- 
tive move made by the British authorities was aimed almost 
entirely with a view to external circumstances—the trimming 
of Britain’s bank rate to moderate strain on the dollar. Its 
modest influence upon the British economy was almost inci- 
dental—though not unwelcome. In 1961 Britain, internally, 
may not have much room for manceuvre. Its economic 
policies may need to remain outward-looking—particularly 
towards shifts in the American economy. But in the short- 
term at least, its external needs need not run across what is 


desirable at home. 
3 





Wall Street Points the Way 


BY A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


F there is any truth in the adage that 





sectors as steel and durable goods produc- 
tion, has not been severe in others, so that 
the decline has been contained to moderate 
proportions. This leads most businessmen 
and economists to the conclusion that the 
current downturn is likely to continue some- 
what longer, but that it will be relatively 


New York is unrepresentative of the 
United States, then it is certainly ques- 
tionable whether Wall Street can speak for 
the economy. But a good deal of attention 
is being currently paid to Wall Street 
for it is taking an optimistic view of the 
economic outlook at a time when business 
itself continues to follow the dispiriting 
trend that it has shown through most of 
1960. The Federal Reserve’s index of indus- 
trial production dropped to 105 in Novem- 
ber, compared with a high of 111 at the 
beginning of the year, and December will 
probably show a further drop; housing 
starts are providing no stimulus ; unem- 
ployment is now over 6 per cent of the 
labour force and expected to go higher ; 
steel continues to operate at a limping pace ; 
and corporate profits have slumped, because 
of a lower volume of sales and narrowing 
profit margins. The decline in production 
—and the rise in unemployment—might 
have been more severe except for an ex- 
ceptionally high level of car sales in the 
fourth quarter, but the Department of 
Commerce has predicted that car production 
in 1961 will drop to 5.8 million units, com- 
pared with 6.7 million in 1960. 
With the economy clearly moving down, 
the mood of the business community is 
much more sober than it was a year ago, 


when optimism was rampant. It took a good 
deal of concrete evidence, in lower sales and 
falling profits, to bring about a wholesale 
shift in expectations ; indeed, it was not the 
domestic slide as much as the mounting 
deficit in the balance of payments that finally 
convinced American businessmen that there 
was something amiss in the economy. 
Something was needed to wipe out the last 
vestiges of complacency, and the gold rush 
did just that. 

Now, the new sober mood is reflected in 
the plans, and predictions, about th® new 
year. Earlier, 
opinion ranged 
widely about the 
outlook, but in the 
last few weeks 
sentiment has 
narrowed and crys- 
tallised. In general, 
it is accepted that 
the economy is not 
going through a 
rolling §readjust- 
ment, but is rather 
experiencing a 
gentle but broad 
decline. The con- 
traction to date, 
while steep and 
prolonged in such 
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mild, and that recovery should begin some- 
time in the second half of 1961. The degree 
of unanimity is impressive but not altogether 
convincing. 

There is, indeed, quite a chance that 
recovery will begin well in advance of the 
second half of 1961. The widespread belief 
that the United States is suffering a mild 
recession should, in itself, encourage cor- 
rective action by both businessmen and 
government, without involving any danger- 
Ous resort to drastic emergency measures 
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threaten confidence. In the past few 
ths, the Eisenhower Administration has 
sed up its spending on defence, on 
ing and on public works construction ; 
spending by state and local government 
creasing too. At the same time, cor- 
tions have been working to put right 
shrinkage in profit margins. The 
ction in industrial production has been 
h more moderate at this stage of the 
ine than in previous postwar recessions ; 
ntories in relation to sales are fast being 
on into line, and if further cutbacks in 
g are only minor replacements 
sialh teal ‘nidie: oe -enpectend Nor is 
e any sign that corporations are con- 
plating a substantial cutback in their 
ital investments; on the contrary, 
t of them are sanguine enough to 
ahead, particularly in cost-cutting 
hinery. 
‘he eight indicators used by the National 
eau of Economic Research as forecasters 
change in the business climate show a 
ed picture, with three of the eight 
ancing ; a month ago, there was only 
. Personal income is at a record level, 
| though consumers are not buying as 
dily as they did in past recessions, they 
rly have the means. Moreover, the 
jeral Reserve has provided the banking 
tem with sufficient funds to support sub- 
ntial expansion in lending activity. 
hough loan demand declined through 
st of the second half of 1960, it started 
ng at the year-end, which is usually a 
n of inventory restocking. Corporations 
rned to get along with much lower inven- 
ies in 1960, which was the major reason 
the steel industry’s plight, but now their 
\boards are bare and replacements are 
‘e to be needed soon, which will probably 
ger the upturn. 
There are some economists who take a 
omy view, arguing that inventory 
uidation will continue as long as con- 
mers are being so niggardly in their pur- 
ases. But given the high level of unem- 
oyment the cessation of overtime 
yments, consumers have given a good 
count of themselves. Certainly, the public 
s been enthusiastic about compact cars, 
hough they mean lower profits for the 
akers and a generally lower level of busi- 
ss for ancillary producers, particularly the 
el industry. 


) RopHETS of gloom are far outnumbered 

by the cheery in Wall Street, which 
is its Own sunny bias. Yet it is not the 
curities analysts, but the stock market 
self, that is most optimistic. The Dow 
nes index of industrial stock prices is one 
' the National Bureau’s eight leading in- 
icators, and it has been gaining prestige 
; an economic forecaster. Last year, 
espite the ecstatic visions painted by the 
curity analysts, equity prices began to fall 
ell in advance of the decline in the 
conomy. The stock market also gave 
dvance warning of the 1957-8 recession, 
nd subsequently started to rise before 
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other economic indicators, or most 
economists, showed that the bottom had 
been reached. -The stock market cannot 
be ignored and its present strength provides 
tangible support for the thesis that the end 
of the recession is in sight. Investors are 
not being driven to buy equities by fear oi 
inflation, and yields on fixed income. obli- 
gations have been attractive enough to offe: 
an alternative; yet common stocks are com- 
manding renewed attention. The Dow 
Jones average, which hit a peak of over 680 
in January, reached its low of 565 in 
October—a swing of almost 20 per cent. 
Since then, the index has recovered about 
half its loss, despite unusually heavy tax 
selling. Clearly investors are betting on an 
upturn. 

The bond market has been much less 
sure of itself. Interest rates moved down 
after the Federal Reserve’s initial easing 
moves last spring, but the market then 
lapsed into a state of suspended animation 
although the money managers continued to 
ease credit. A number of cross currents 
accounted for this uneasy calm, with doubts 
about the willingness of the Federal 
Reserve to pursue an aggressive deflationary 
policy because of the drain on the gold 
supply offset by worries that a Kennedy 
victory might lead to some tampering with 
long-term rates. The prospect is that 
interest rates will continue to see-saw until 
the economic picture is clearer. The 
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problems posed by the deficit in the balance 
of payments will move Mr Kennedy, who 
would prefer lower rates, closer to the 
Federal Reserve ; and the existence of a 
relatively large amount of unemployment 
will move the Federal Reserve which has a 
bias towards tightness, closer to Mr Ken- 
nedy. Thus, a dramatic change in interest 
rates depends on either a serious deteriora- 
tion in economic conditions, or on a 
vigorous recovery. 

By the time Mr Kennedy is installed in 
the White House, the seeds of recovery may 
already be sprouting. In any event, much 
of Wall Street’s confidence, if not its trust, 
is based on a feeling that the new admin- 
istration is prepared to take quick and 
effective action to counter the decline. 
Even a small amount of additional spending 
will bring about a budget deficit, but not 
a deficit likely to create a crisis of con- 
fidence for the dollar—unless there is a 
marked deterioration in sentiment. This 
does not mean that the balance of payments 
problem is solved, but rather that the most 
efficacious antidote is a return to health of 
the domestic economy. It may still be too 
early to say that the slide has been halted, 
but the weight of evidence favours an early 
recovery, which should restore some of the 
self - confidence and aggressiveness — in 
Washington and in the business com- 
munity—that were conspicuously lacking 
in 1960. 








View Across Europe 


HE boom in western Europe has shown 
signs of slowing down in the second 
half of 1960, but the region is still 
expanding more rapidly than any other 
major area of the western world. One Ger- 
man estimate puts the growth of total output 
in western Europe at some § per cent. in the 
second half of 1960, against some 6 per cent 
in the first half of the year. In the new year 
there is every likelihood that the Continen- 
tal economy will continue to expand—at a 
slower rate, probably, than the more 
spectacular figures of recent years, but 
rapidly by British standards. The target of 
a 4-§ per cent increase in total product set 
by the European Commission last spring 
looks a feasible aim for the common market 
in 1961. 

One outstanding feature sharply dis- 
tinguishes this expansion from the upsurge 
which took place in Britain in 1959-60. In- 
vestment rather than consumption has been 
the mainspring of expansion—investment, 
prompted in part by the new opportunities 
and challenge posed by the common market. 
In Germany in particular home orders to 
the engineering industry have set the pace 
—as they are still doing—for general 
industrial expansion ; the expansion of con- 
sumption came afterwards. Construction 
is no longer expanding as rapidly as in 1959 
bur it too is providing a sustained impulse to 
the economy in most parts of the Continent. 

Overseas demand, by contrast, has 


slackened. Though German, French and 
Italian exports overseas have not actually 
fallen, as Britain’s have, they have been 
running into difficulties in some sectors. 
Renault, like British motor companies, has 
had to cut back production, because of 
difficulties in its North American sales. 
European exports have done best when they 
have been going to other European 
countries. Trade in the common market 
expanded by the incredible figure of 30 per 
cent in the first half of the year. But indus- 
trial companies have often done best of all 
when they have been catering for the boom- 
ing home market rather than for exports of 
any kind. 

Expansion at home has not prevented 
Europe—especially western Germany—from 
making big additions to its exchange 
reserves at the same time. A larger trade 
deficit was more than offset by a big surplus 
on services, mainly tourism, and a much 
bigger influx of capital both in the form of 
hot money and of American investment in 
the common market. Despite setbacks in 
the second half of the year, some of them 
spectacular, Continental stock markets 
remain well above the level of a year ago. 
Confidence in future growth, though 
toned down a little of late by the hesitation 
of the world economy as a whole, is 
still sustaining high share prices and a high 
en of industrial investment to underlie 
thern. 
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Germany’s chronically active trade 
balance, coupled with rates of interest that 
remain much higher than in the United 
States, brought about an unprecedented in- 
flux of foreign exchange. Bank rate was 
lowered in a vain attempt to check this and 
help out the Americans: one incidental 
consequence may be that the structure of 
prices in Germany will now become less 
rigid, and that the restrictive monetary 
policy will no longer ward off the danger of 
inflationary tendencies. The cost of living 
remained stable mainly because of an ample 
supply of agricultural products. 


The German stock markets were the 
focus of security transactions on the Con- 
tinent, where the boom reached its peak in 
August. The subsequent fall in share prices 
was mainly due to a “ closing ” of short term 
speculative commitments and to the un- 
certainty about the financial negotiations 
between Germany and the United States. 
Even after this fall share prices were still 
41 per cent higher than at the beginning of 
the year and the German stock markets are 
now rather reserved and cautious. 


In Germany, as in Britain, the growth of 
production slowed down somewhat in the 
second half of the year. But in France 
the reverse was true: production has 
been rising more sharply since the 
middle of the year. Since France intro- 
duced convertibility and carried out its 
“ Rueff reform plan,” its economy has rested 
on a much more solid foundation. For the 
first time for many years, French economic 
policy was allowed in 1960 to function in 


Markets in 
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the favourable climate of stable monetary 
conditions. This fact is reflected in a con- 
tinuous inflow of foreign exchange from 
abroad, a trade surplus—to which Saharan 
oil and prosperity in home agriculture both 
contributed by reducing the cost of imports 
—and a substantial income from the tourist 
trade. In France—until about two years ago 
the country of creeping inflation par 
excellence—the level of prices has 
remained relatively stable, though the slow 
upward movement of wages continues. The 
Paris stock exchange, in comparison with 
those in Germany and Switzerland, has 
been relatively subdued. Though share 
prices fell in the autumn, they are still 15 
per cent above those of the beginning of the 
year, and in the near future the mood on 
the Paris Bourse will continue to swing 
between the two poles of a prospering 
economy and the Algerian conflict. 


Italy has experienced a dramatic economic 
rise, with its gross national income going up 
by as much as 9 per cent in 1960. This 
acceleration was caused principally by the 
strong industrial expansion which has 
flattened out only during the last few 
months ; the country also achieved an ex- 


pansion in the export trade. After a slow-- 


down in September and October, a faster 
pace is now again noticeable. 


The enthusiastic, bullish mood which 
prevailed on the Italian stock exchange until 
the beginning of September, was based on 
general prosperity, the construction of new 
industrial plants and the expansion of old 
ones, expectations of bigger dividends and 
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a freer supply of credit for investment pur- 
poses. As a result, equity yields fell 
from 3 per cent to as little as 2 or even 1 
per cent. The stock market boom was 
pricked in the autumn, when prices fell by 
as much as 25 percent. Many reasons were 
given for this sudden, sharp fall—including 
the narrowness of the market, the increase 
of the required margin of cover by the 
banks in granting credit and the introduc- 
tion of a higher stock exchange transaction 
tax. 


In Switzerland, new records were estab- 
lished in almost all spheres of economic 
activity, mainly as a result of a substantial 
domestic investment boom and an increased 
demand for Swiss exports which has 
reached a record level. The country’s capital 
market was able to satisfy the increased 
demands of the economy quite easily. New 
records in domestic share prices were estab- 
lished during the year but towards its close 
optimism gave way to a rather more 
reserved attitude. Indeed, this is true 
of most Continental bourses—as the Swiss 
bankers well know. 


In general, the future development in 
Europe will depend to a large extent on the 
United States, as ; either a further weaken- 
ing or on the other hand renewed vigour in 
the American economy would have their 
repercussions on the European boom. 
Thus, like the London stock exchange, the 
Continental bourses, where in general 
equities are on a lower yield basis than in 
Britain, have to keep their eye on Wall 
Street. 


the Balance 


YEAR ago, when the will o’ the wisp of the golden 

sixties beckoned, the sensible advice given to investors 

was: beware of heedless optimism. It took investors 
several months to realise that the tantalising light was, per- 
haps, only marsh gas after all ; and now over-optimism is hard 
to find anywhere. The question in most investors’ minds is 
rather: how bad is it going to get ? Just as 1959 ended with 
equity prices at a new peak, so 1960 goes out with them close 
to the year’s low. As measured by The Economist indicator 
equities have fallen by 8 per cent and as measured by the 
Financial Times index by 10 per cent. This is not a formid- 
able drop ; even now, the indicators are above the level to 
which they jumped in October last year, immediately after 
the election, and they are about twice as high as they were 
at their lowest point in February, 1958. 


Indeed, in the face of two successive increases of one per 
cent in Bank rate, the introduction of special deposits, the 
re-imposition of hire purchase controls, a swing to current 
deficit in the external account and almost consistently 
depressing news from the American economy and Wall Street, 
the equity market has displayed quite remarkable powers of 
resilience. At no time has the market shown signs of outright 
panic, though there has been the minor flap. The worst day 


was Monday, November 28th, when the Financial Times index 
lost 83 points. But immediately the institutions and others 
came in as buyers, as they had done on previous occasions 
when prices dropped sharply. The instinctive impulse is still 
to buy rather than sell, though now much more discretion is 
exercised in the choice of stocks. 


Yet the year’s shake-out has left its mark. Facile talk about 
the inevitability of growth has disappeared ; investors have 
again become conscious of the influence of Britain’s balance 
of payments on their decisions ; and more directly they have 
to watch carefully what the gilt-edged market is doing. The 
yield gap is still reversed, though it has narrowed, and equities 
yielding less than gilt-edged are more rather than less 
susceptible to the counter-attractions of bonds. Investors 
have continually to ask themselves: “ How much growth are 


‘we discounting ? ” 


VEN when specific action has been taken to press down the 
E prices of fixed interest securities—as in late February, 
when heavy selling by the banks was reflected in a sudden 
drop in the government broker’s prices—the effect has been 
immediately transmitted to equities. War Loan, like the ordi- 
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share indices, ends the year close to its low point. Its 
ver the year has been about 94 per cent, but throughout 
1 of the year a holder of equities who intended to sell 
t the end of it would have lost less money by switching 
zilt-edged. His best course would have been to go liquid 
many have done just that. 


the last two months of the year, admittedly, the perform- 
of the gilt-edged market has been disappointing, After 
ong demand in the summer and early autumn, prices 
sd. That prices then fell so quickly to their year’s low 
tributable partly to official funding policy, which takes 
ntage of an increase in demand to make stock available 
; checking the rise in prices) but allows any setback in 
aid to be reflected almost immediately in prices. This 
h policy is undoubtedly the right one at a time when the 
orities wish to exert a general restraint on the economy. 
in practice it tends to be maintained for a little longer 
-it needs to be, and to become somewhat inflexible, 
use of the authorities’ concern with the long run desira- 
y of reducing short term debt. In fact, that problem no 
er looks as menacing as it did in the early postwar years: 
total volume of short term debt is no bigger than it was 
years ago and much of it is held.outside banking institu- 
s. There is thus a strong argument for a more flexible 
ling policy. 
1 time, the authorities may be expected to take this point 
feel able to adjust their open market operations a little 
e in response to their more general policies to restrain or 
timulate the economy. Might that mean lower long-term 
s in 1961? Up to now, the authorities have resisted any 
zestion that the time has come for a relaxation of credit 
rictions and the need to improve the external balance of 
ments may mean that restraint continues to be imposed 


e strictly than would be justified by the state of the 


1estic economy alone. Moreover, the gilt-edged market 
a number of immediate pressures: the possibility that 
banks might sell securities to keep their liquidity ratios 
ve the minimum ; the prospect of the sale of steel prior 
rges early in the year ; and the enactment of the Trustee 


The over-riding influence will be the economic climate— 
st important, in the United States. By March it should 
a little clearer which way on balance the inflationary- 
lationary conflict of influences is likely to pull. At this 
ardous moment for risking a forecast, one might simply 
that it still seems a good deal less certain than it was, 
» a year ago, that the economic problem of the future 
| continue to be a shortage of capital ; and, on this ground, 
» may still think it rather more likely that long-term rates 
interest in Britain may fall rather than rise. 


‘ QUITIES have been as much unsettled by the conflicts and 
4 dilemmas in British economic policies as have gilt- 
zed. There is not even a whisper where there was once a 
ut about buying equities as a hedge against inflation, and 
the year has worn on, more and more doubts have been 
pressed about many of the so called growth stocks. This 
ar many investors have sought “defensive” stocks, but 
is, in turn, became something of a craze and a number of 
vestors have happily taken their profits. The institutions 
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have moved very cautiously, content to hold on to the equities 
they already have and looking to the continuing strong flow 
of new issues as an outlet for their new funds. 


Caution in the short term is still the watchword in Throg- 
morton Street. This recognises the risk element inherent in 
equities, a fact that disappeared almost out of sight in the 
post election boom. The cautious, almost niggardly, attitude 
of careful selection has been steadily reinforced not merely 
by the shocks from the world of hire purchase finance and the 
recesssion in the motor and domestic appliances industries, but 
also by the patchy nature of recently published trading results 
from other sectors of the economy. Dividend payments have 
risen as a whole. But some companies have had to cut their 
payments and there is far less assurance than there was that 
profits and dividends will go on growing in 1961 as they did’ 
in 19§9 and the early part of 1960. That may in the short 
run swing preferences towards capital goods industries, whose 
shares fared far less well than did those of industries con- 
cerned in immediate consumption. 


The average yield on leading industrial equities has risen 
and this has helped to strengthen the impression that if prices 
fell much below their present level enough buyers would come 
forward at least to peg the market. At the moment, too, the 
enactment of the Trustee bill is seen as another peg: a sudden 
switch by trust funds out of gilt-edged securities into equities 
is not expected, but a slow and steady move into equities, 
particularly by the local authority funds, has to be reckoned 
with. But these and other funds have become increasingly 
aware of the need for a good dividend yield, backed by strong 
earnings, and they are taking a more sober view of the prospect 
of growth. If wages rise, they now ask themselves, will that 
automatically be reflected in prices? May not the pressures of 
internal and international competition force British industry 
to accept a cut in profit margins? The further spate of 
mergers this year, culminating in the Ford bid, has make 
investors acutely conscious of the threat of competition in 
coming years and though they still expect growth in profits 
and dividends in many industries, they realise that it may 
materialise steadily and not quickly. 


The equity market thus waits on signs of an economic 
recovery but it looks for these signs as much in international 
trade (where they might, say, immediately stimulate shipping 
shares) and in the American economy as they do in Britain. 
British investors watched the performance of Wall Street with 
care in 1960 and there is every reason for them to study it 
with even greater attention in 1961. When it is clear that 
trade and production will pick up, equities should rise. But 
investors will remember that in 1958 the equity market began 
its rise in February, months before the domestic economy 
began to revive. If they are bold they may anticipate an 
economic recovery as they did then ; but, if they do so, they 
cannot assume that prices will rise anything like as fast as they 
did in the 1958-59 bull market. Then equities were in a 
sense catching up with the past ; now they have only a future 
in front of them. The degree to which investors discount the 
future is now likely to be weighed against the returns that are 
offered on fixed interest securities and even some good income 
stocks, such as oil shares, for more than it was twelve months 
ago. The worth of a mixed portfolio of fixed interest securities 
and equities, where a sensible balance is maintained between 
current and potential capital gain, needs no emphasis. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Patchwork of Prosperity 


Following any year during which the economy grew as rapidly as in 1959, it 
would have needed quite a recession this year for thc comparison of annual 
averages not to make 1960 look good. In Britain, though by the end of the 
spring national output was levelling off, the gross domestic product for 1960 will 
probably look about 5 per cent up on the average for 1959 ; industrial production, 
level since April, should still average 8 per cent up for the year. It may be a matter 
of national psychology that at the turn of the year attention in this country is 
fastened on the fact that production has not been rising for seven or eight months ; 
in Germany, where expansion may also have levelled off, it seems to be the rise 
between the average of 1959 and 1960—admittedly 11 per cent against our 8 per 


cent—that gets the more publicity. 


XPERIENCE in 1960 varied sharply 
between industries—particularly in the 
engineering sector, where as the output of 
home equipment and later of motor cars 
collapsed through a slump in sales, the 
steady build-up of orders for new plant and 
equipment brought an offsetting increase in 
activity in the capital goods industries, 
including the manufacture of commercial 
vehicles, Not. all builders of capital goods 
are busy—the shipyards were producing 
more slowly as many of them worked 
closer towards the end of their orderbooks, 
and the concentration of orders for heavy 
electrical plant into fewer but bigger pieces 
of equipment has left some builders of 
boilers and turbines well below capacity. 
But most machinery makers are fully 
engaged, with healthy orderbooks and firm 
promises of heavier capital investment next 
year than this. And the effect of cuts 
in the. motor industry upon the inter- 
mediate sections of engineering has not yet 
affected activity as much as it did in the 
1956-57 motor recession. 

One of the oddities of the boom that 
levelled off in 1960 was that it quite upset 
generalisations about the way that fuel con- 
sumption in an industrialised economy 
reacts to changes in economic activity. In 
1959 total consumption of primary fuels in 
Britain actually fell, and in a year during 
which industrial output rose from about 107 
(1954=100) to 117, was no higher than in 
the base year itself, 1954. During this year, 
conversely, consumption of fuels has- risen 
sharply while economic growth has levelled 
out. 
Sales of oil products in Britain were 
about 17 per cent higher in 1960 than in 
1959; but coal was no longer in such 
retreat. Coal sales were up by about 
4 per cent during the year, and though the 
National Coal ‘Board sensibly did not take 
this as any excuse to stop. cutting produc- 
tion, it was able to take about 6 million 
tons out of accumulated stocks. Those 
stocks still stand at about 30 million 
tons; but if demand were to go on 
rising in 1961 at its recent rate and the 


Board has the fortitude to push on its 
rationalisation programme regardless, it 
ought to be able to lift a much larger 
tonnage from them. But it is useless, con- 
sidering recent experience, to try to postu- 
late the circumstances in which total de- 
mand for fuel would continue rising enough 
to sustain this increase in coal: students of 
fuel consumption in 1959 and 1960 might 
be forgiven for assuming that the weather 
may be more important in this than the 
course of industrial output. 


Steel Into Surplus 


NTIL the last few months the steel- 


makers had been reckoning on reach- 
ing a position of surplus, for steel products 
as a whole, sometime in the mid-1960s. 
They are now likely to do so in 1961. While 
steel making capacity is expected to grow 
to 27 million ingot tons in the coming year, 
from 253 million tons in 1960 (and 22} 
million tons in 1957, the year the last boom 
died), the industry now reckons to be called 
upon to produce only about 24-25 million 


PROFILE. OF 
THE BOOM 


ANNUAL 


tons in 1961, or roughly the same as the 
record of 24.3 million tons in the year just 
ending. In the event, much may depend 
upon the timing of any easing of domestic 
credit policies. 

If unchecked, the recession in consumer 
durables will soon begin to have major 
repercussions on current activity at the 
mills, and any second thoughts about exist- 
ing plans for expansion in the consumer 
industries, cars especially, could tone down 
the demand for steel from the capital goods 
industries later on in the year. As it is, 
with investment demand still buoyant, the 
industry expects home steel consumption 


~to be a little higher than in 1960. But 


4 
& 


since no further appreciable building up of 
stocks by steel users is likely—a factor that 
absorbed more than 14 million ingot tons 
in the past year—total home demand is 
expected to be rather lower. The industry 
hopes to be able to make this up by export- 
ing more, though the present state of world 
demand, and prices, for steel exports does 
not augur much of an increase. 


Motors Pass the Bottom? 


OTOR manufacturers approach 1961 

in an unusually cautious and doubt- 
ing mood; the violent changes in home 
demand that were produced by the hire 
purchase restrictions and their effect on 
used car prices make it hard to forecast 
next year’s sales. A ‘simply seasonal 
recovery from the level of demand that has 
prevailed for the last four months would 
give sales of only 400-450,000, little more 
than half the 800,000 that have been sold 
in 1960 ; but it seems reasonable to assume 
that there should be some progressive 
recovery in home demand during 1961. 
Delay in replacement buying is now depres- 
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smand, but such purchases cannot be 
med indefinitely ; as the year goes by, 
‘ar owners are likely to feel that their 
ll have to be replaced, and they will 
© accept the larger depreciation on 
1e they trade in. Any new models 
re introduced during the year will 
‘age this process. So may relaxation 
> hire purchase restrictions, which 
also bring back some first-time 
3. The increased cost of new car 
ship that results from this more rapid 
iation in value might possibly depress 
id to some.extent ; but a reasonable 
might be that if three-year repay- 
on hire purchase are allowed, home 
next year will be around the 600,000 
or rather less than they were in 19§9. 
istic hopes that purchase tax will be 
1 the budget are likely to hold off 
s in the first quarter, implying sales of 
Ps 100,000, followed by a sharp rise 
ril. 
e new year should see the process of 
ing stocks of foreign cars in North 
ica completed. Actual sales may be 
ted to fall a little more in the United 
;, perhaps to 120,000—about 140,000 
been sent there in 1960—in Canada 
\ustralia, because of increased taxes, 
in South Africa because of import 
ctions. Exports to the common market 
ries of Europe, especially Belgium, 
fall too, but more should be exported 
eden, where stocks have been reduced 
year, and to other members of the 
pean free trade area. A total of 
oo cars for exports, compared with 
oo this year, might be a reasonable 
endent guess, implying a total car 
it of about 1,100,000; but the -in- 
y's Own guess is about 100,000 more 
that. 
mmercial vehicle output has been a 
d in 1960, about 440,000, or I9 per 
higher than last year. Though the hire 
lase restrictions cut the sales of vans 
tly, lorries are not affected by them, 
the industry expects that next year 
ld be at least as good as this year. For 
2s, it may even be better. Tractors 
nay have an even better year ; exports 
26 per cent in 1960, but home demand 
way. 


ypliances Switched Off 


AKERS of domestic appliances have 
| been dealt hard blows by the Govern- 
t this year; partly as a result, they 
r the new year weighed down by 
cs. Refrigerator sales kept up best 
ng the year, though stocks of these 
| to be about 450,000, roughly half of 
1 in the makers’ hands ; about 950,000 

been made, 185,000 imported, 
000 exported and 850,000 sold here. 
ut 975,000 washing machines also 
- been made in 1960, compared with 
5,000 in 1959. About 170,000 were 
ted, 65,000 imported and 850-900,000 
at home. If the hire purchase restric- 
; are relaxed to allow repayment over 
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three years, home sales in 1961 might reach 
around 850,000 each for refrigerators and 
washing machines—though the makers of 
washing machines hope sales may approach 
1 million. The million or so television 
sets in manufacturers’ and retailers stocks 
are a special problem, as about 85 per cent 
must have 17-inch screens, which this year 
will be outmoded by 19-inch screen sets 
introduced at much the same price—if not 
lower, 


Building Yet Higher 


“oe value of output in*building and 
construction rose by six to seven per 
cent in 1960, as did output in physical 
terms. The value of new housing, for both 
private developers and local authorities, 
totalled £465 million in the first three 
quarters, against £418 million in the first 
nine months of 1959. Other new work for 
public authorities fell to £321 million in the 
same period, against £336 a year earlier ; 
but output in the private sector—both 
industrial and non-industrial—rose by 
almost one-sixth in the first nine months of 
the year. A total of 223,218 new houses 
and flats was completed in the first three 
quarters of 1960—an increase of about ten 
per cent on the same period in 1959. 

It seems likely that demand for new con- 
struction, in both the public and private 
sectors, will be at least as high during 1961 
as during the past year. Expenditure by 
public authorities on schoois, hospitals and 
office buildings is scheduled to increase 
slightly ; and the building of new houses 
and flats by local authorities, which fell 
during the past two years, seems likely to 
remain at about its 1960 level. Private 
construction is more difficult to predict : 
the Board of Trade has estimated that 
manufacturing industry may invest as much 
as 20 per cent more in 1961 than in 1960, 
and at least part of this increase may take 
the form of new factories. There is no 
indication that the demand for new houses 
for private owners is satisfied : new housing 
starts were up by ten per cent in the first 
nine months of 1960 compared with a year 
earlier. 

The value of contractors’ new orders in 
the third quarter was £444 million, against 


_ £452 million in the second quarter and 


£366 million a year earlier. Orders for 
new industrial building, at £82 million, 
were 50 per cent higher than a year earlier, 
and new orders for private non-industrial 
building, at £75 million, were the highest 
yet recorded (though this total included an 
exceptional number of large office schemes). 
If all of these orders materialise the value 
of building output may increase by a greater 
amount in 1961 than in 1960. The industry 
may, however, have some difficulty in meet- 
ing this demand, owing to potential short- 
ages of both materials and labour. Stocks 
of both bricks and reinforcing rods are fall- 
ing, and delivery delays are increasing ; and 
in some areas unfilled vacancies for skilled 
labourers—particularly bricklayers and 
carpenters—already exceed the number 
unemployed. 
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More Competition in 
Chemicals 
Ds the past few years petroleum 
chemicals, and in particular thermo- 


plastics, have been the fastest-growing sec- 
tors of the British chemical industry. This 


‘was probably true during 1960, and may 


be true during 1961 ; but in both years the 
margin between the performance of petro- 
chemicals and that of the rest of the indus- 
try seems likely to be narrower than it has 
been in the past. During 1954-59 produc- 
tion and sales of plastics increased con- 
siderably ; but production fell off 
throughout 1960, and total sales may have 
been no more than §40,000 tons, against 
$00,000 tons in 1959, when output rose by 
about 20 per cent. Stocks of thermoplastics 


rose throughout the year, and at the end of 


September stood at about 72,000 tons, equi- 
valent to ten weeks’ output. The prices of 
conventional polythene and other petro- 
chemicals have recently been cut, partly to 
meet competition from imports, especially 
from the United States, where there is 
already considerable excess capacity. With 
exports rising less than imports and home 
demand levelling off, the market seems 
bound to become much more competitive, 
and excess capacity to make some plastics 
may appear during 1961. Nonetheless the 
industry has continued to increase its 
capacity: IGI recently brought a new plant 
on stream at Wilton to make polypropylene, 
the newest of the thermoplastics. 


Demand for other chemicals, which more 
closely follows the general trend of the 
economy as a whole, seems to have risen 
during 1960. Production of sulphuric acid 
normally furnishes a fair index of the per- 
formance of the rest of the industry, 
since it is used in the manufacture 
of a wide range of other chemicals: 
this increased by about. 15 _ per 
cent compared with 1959. Total produc- 
tion of fertilisers is estimated to have risen 
by 17 per cent during 1960, though the 
increase in Output in 1961 is expected to be 
smaller owing to cuts in the fertiliser sub- 
sidy paid to farmers. Outpui of dyestuffs, 
rayon and pharmaceuticals and fine chemi- 
cals all rose during 1960 ; output of titanium 
dioxide increased by over ten per cent. 


The Government in 
Business 


ioe 1960 there was some unfolding 
of Government policy towards private 
industry—affecting its location, occasionally 
its finance, and increasingly its technology. 
Quite a proportion of manufacturers, 
including in particular the “Big Four” 
motor manufacturers, accepted the Board of 
Trade’s persuasion, with the quid pro quo 
of some as yet unspecified financial help, 
in selecting sites for mew factories. A 
formula was worked out under which the 
Government would fulfil its election pledge 
to help Cunard build a replacement for the 
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Queen Mary; the Chandos committee 
settled for a 75,000-ton liner to keep up the 
weekly service, in spite of arguments from 
parts of the shipping industry that two 
medium-sized liners could serve this (and 
other) purposes better. A study group 
produced plans for a Channel tunnel, at 
first asking for very considerable financial 
guarantees from the British and French 
governments ; later, while advocating the 
project as stoutly as ever, they pared 
down their requests for Government 
guarantees. 

Reversing its earlier threat to devote no 
more public money to the development of 
civil aircraft, the new-styled Ministry of 
Aviation (now equipped with a Minister 
formerly noted for his strict attention to 
economy) in 1960 promised the amalga- 
mated manufacturing groups support for 
certain new airliner and aero-engine pro- 
jects, though committing itself to no more 
than a design contract for the industry’s 
favourite idea of a supersonic airliner. Its 
caution in financing further development in 
this and some other defence industries, and 
in pushing forward the development of 
nuclear electricity generation, was matched 
by a growing interest in some of the less 
glamorous technologies. The Ministry of 
Science, via the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, began to press for 
more effort on research and development 
in the machine tool and shipbuilding indus- 
tries and to offer development contracts to 
these civil industries as it has always done 
to industries working for defence. 


ELECTRICITY 


The Price of 
Self-financing 


N 1958, when it obtained approval from 

Parliament of a seven-year programme 
of capital investment totalling some £2,130 
million during the years to 1965, the Elec- 
tricity Council stated that it proposed to 
finance 48 per cent of this from internal 
resources, and borrow about {£1,100 million 
of new capital from the Treasury. In 
1958-59 it in fact self-financed 47.4 per 
cent of its capital expenditure, and in 
1959-60 43.6 per cent. This ratio effectively 
determines the size of the surplus that the 
nationalised electricity supply industry 
needs to raise, after paying interest and 
making full provision for depreciation. It 
might, on the self-financing ratio it has 
chosen and Parliament has approved, have 
been inclined anyway to press for a higher 
surplus than the £26.7 million it earned in 
1959-60 : but during the year it also had 
various cost increases including £10 million 
for wages and {10 million a year for coal 
to meet (though the increase in coal cost is 
passed on automatically to Area boards and 
by them to all industrial and other con- 
sumers large enough to have a coal clause 
in their contracts). When the industry’s 
last accounts were presented at the end of 
September, there were warnings that prices 
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would have to go up: this week the Central 
Electricity Generating Board raised the bulk 
tariff, at which it sells electricity wholesale 
to the retail Area boards, by 24 per cent (in 
practice increasing the charge related to 
maximum demand by 34 per cent and the 
unit running charge for power 2} per cent). 
This increase should bring the CEGB in 
about {10 million (apart from the automatic 
adjustments already made for coal costs): 
the Area boards are likely to pass most of 
it on, since they do not want smaller sur- 
pluses either. One’s attitude towards passing 
these increases in cost on to the consumer 
and indeed probably getting a bit more to 
increase the consolidated surplus, rests 
almost entirely on whether one thinks 48 
per cent is the right amount of self-financing 
or not. The decision has to be an arbitrary 
one, and indeed it is one of the few basic 
decisions about this one really prosperous 
nationalised industry that the Ministry of 
Power might properly take—and take re- 
sponsibility for. It is also probably true 
that the promotional tariffs on which elec- 
tricity is sold to most consumers at peak as 
well as off-peak hours have a_ built-in 
tendency to reduce the industry’s surpluses ; 
that however, is an argument for getting 
the tariff structure right, not for increasing 
prices to hold the line in the meantime. 


SPACE PROGRAMME 


What’s Going Off? 


EFORE Parliament rose for the Christ- 

mas recess, the government was 
pressed for and refused to give any positive 
indication of its plans for going into space 
riding on a Blue Streak. But something is 
plainly going on behind the scenes. It is 
being said in the industry that the tempo 
of work on the rump of the Blue Streak 
programme left after the ballistic rocket 
programme was cancelled last March is pick- 
ing up and is now running at close on {1 
million a month. This is not far short of the 
£15 million a year considered necessary to 
complete the development of the rocket and 
launch’ what Mr Rippon described as 
“heavy” satellites (i.e. weighing upwards 
of half a ton) to distinguish them from the 
football-sized tiddlers in which Lord Hail- 
sham’s scientists are interested. If these 
reports are anywhere near the truth they 
indicate that Mr Rippon’s equivocal phrase 
“We have not run down the work below 
the level needed to maintain a satellite 
launcher programme” ought to be re- 
worded to read “we are keeping the work 
up to the level needed to maintain a satellite 
launcher programme.” 

Is this being done to impress the French 
with the sincerity of Britain’s intentions ? 
Mr Thorneycroft is not trying to interest 
the French in the scientific exploration of 
space so much as in a scientific programme 
of big rocket development so that the West 
is not exclusively dependent for all time on 
American missiles. Britain seems in some 
danger of having two space programmes, 
one run by Lord Hailsham for the benefit 
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of serious scientists using rockets provided 
free by the United States, and the second 
run at considerable cost to the taxpayer by 
Mr Thorneycroft for the benefit of those 
with a long-term trust in an independent 
British deterrent and a firm belief in the 
commercial possibilities of space communi- 
cations. It would be nice to know where we 
stand. 


WORLD BANK 


Joint Loans to Japan 


. World Bank has “arranged loans to 
two steel companies in Japan in con- 
junction with private finance from Wall 
Street. In the first, it has joined with 
Kidder, Peabody and Company in a simul- 
taneous transaction to provide $12.8 million 
to Sumitomo Metal Industries. Kidder, 
Peabody, acting as bankers for the Sumitomo 
company, has privately placed with institu- 
tional investors $5.8 million of Sumitomo 
notes. The World Bank has made a loan 
equivalent to $7 million to the Japan 
Development Bank, which will relend the 
proceeds to the Sumitomo company. The 
funds will be used to finance part of the 
cost of a hot strip and plate mill, a welded 
pipe mill and other facilities at Sumitomo’s 
steel works at Wakayama in central Honshu. 
The Sumitomo notes bear interest at 73 per 
cent for 14 years. The World Bank loan, 
guaranteed by the Japanese Government, is 
for 15 years and bears interest at 5} per 
cent. 

In the second transaction, the First Boston 
Corporation joins with the World Bank to 
provide $10 million to the Kawasaki Steel 
Corporation. The First Boston Corpora- 
tion, acting as bankers for Kawasaki, has 
privately placed with institutional investors 
$4 million of Kawasaki notes. The World 
Bank has made a loan equivalent to $6 
million, again through the Japan Develop- 
ment Bank. The funds will be used to 
finance part of the cost of installing a plate 
mill and auxiliary facilities at Kawasaki's 
works located at Chiba, near Tokyo. The 
Kawasaki notes are unsecured direct obliga- 
tions of the company and bear interest at 
7+ per cent for 10 years. The World Bank 
loan is on the same terms as that to Sumi- 
tomo Industries. 


FALL-OUT 


Not To Worry 


HAT will the Aldermaston marchers 

do now that the Medical Research 
Council has deflated their favourite bogy ? 
For the effect of the MRC’s new report on 
radiation dangers* is to give the green light 
for the resumption of nuclear tests. In this, 
the third major scientific inquiry into radia- 
tion hazards to be carried out since the 
war, the Medical Research Council has by 
no means belittled the lethal properties of 
radioactivity but it cuts some of them down 


* The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied 
HMSO, 7s. 


Radiations. 
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re. That big doses of radiation could 
and could cause fatal diseases like 
emia was distressingly obvious from 
ds kept at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
it was not so clear how dangerous 
ious little doses from fall-out might be. 
e on the safe side, it was assumed that 
ill dose administered over a long period 
as dangerous as the same amount of 
tion received at one go. It is now 
er that it is not and this, combined 
other developments in the understand- 
f leukaemia, add up to a medical dis- 
‘y of major importance that alters the 
ok towards radioactive hazards. 
st as they exaggerated the medical 
ers of fall-out, so scientists now dis- 
r that they have also exaggerated the 
int of it around. It was once thought 
the radioactive dust from nuclear tests 
d take ten years to float down, with a 
reservoir of it up in the stratosphere. 
it now seems to come down very 
lly, sometimes in a matter of months, 
the great. bulk of atomic refuse came 
1 in 1958 and 1959 and disappeared 
the soil. The Medical Research Coun- 
; Not suggesting that fall-out is whole- 
> or healthy ; the proper view of all 
ors is that any radioactivity is bad and 
increase in it objectionable. But the 
en of this carefully documented report 
at there is nothing to get worked up 
t. The paragraph that will be seized 
by scientists who have been quietly 
sing for a limited resumption of nuclear 
is one that attempts to guess the 
y effect of continuing tests at the old 
for another 100 years. We live in a 
d that is already mildly radioactive by 
re—roughly 100 times more radio- 
e from the human body’s point of view 
is the fall-out that has so far come 
n. The extra radiation from another 
years of tests that would find its way 
the bodies of our descendants would 
oughly equal to the present difference 
ie natural radioactivity of Aberdeen and 
idee. And as one scientist observed, 
me is evacuating Aberdeen. 


NK MECHANISATION 


0 Lloyds Guessed Right 


AST March, Lloyds Bank ordered an 
electronic machine for sorting cheques. 
ks buy machines every day, but not this 
icular kind ; the special committee ‘set 
by the London clearing banks to study 
tronic machines in banks (of which 
yds was a member) was at that time 
debating which of three types of code 
uld be used on the cheques—unless all 
ks agreed to use the same code, the 
ques of one could not be read on the 
-hines of another. Lloyds chose an 
erican machine using a code already 
spted by American bankers; the two 
er contenders were a French and an 
tlish code, each tailored to a special 
que-sorting machine. The rest of the 
ring banks took longer to make up their 
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mind, but they too have now come to the 
same conclusion as Lloyds, that the Ameri- 
can system has the great advantage of being 
already in production with a choice of at 
least three cheque-sorting machines capable 
of using it—Barclays has just ordered one, 
a different design from that bought by 
Lloyds. The British and French systems 
both need some further development with- 
out the promise of any striking improvement 
on American performance at the end of the 
wait. 

Now that the banks have announced their 
decision to standardise on the American 
code, steps may be taken to adapt both the 
British and French machines to read that 
code. The total market in this country is 
probably for not more than 100 machines 
which cost, at present prices, about £35,000 
apiece. Assuming that the banks begin to 
think almost immediately of printing codes 
on their cheques, it would still be about 
three years before the system was working. 
Some changes may have to be made in the 
paper used for British cheques before they 
can be put into the machines ; the main 
difficulty in designing a cheque sorter is not 
in “reading” the branch and account to 
which the cheque belongs but in the 
mechanical job of sorting the paper, and 
American cheques are generally more 
robust than British. 


CHEMICALS 


Know-How from the East 


RITAIN’S chemical industry has recently 

been showing an unexpected interest 
in buying know-how from eastern Europe. 
Humphreys and Glasgow, the London con- 
tracting chemical engineers, has signed an 
agreement for the interchange of chemical 
processes and information with the east 
German state trading corporation Limex ; 
and Imperial Chemical Industries has 
announced that it hopes to negotiate a 
licence greement with Russia for a process 
to make caprolactam, the raw material for 
nylon 6, and eventually to obtain licences 
to use other Russian processes. It had 
not generally been thought that the east 
European chemical industry was advanced 
enough to be able to offer the chemical in- 
dustries of the western countries any pro- 
cesses that they had not already developed. 
But Humphreys and Glasgow says that the 
east German chemical industry has by now 
been rebuilt since the end of the war, and 
is in advance of the western industries in 
some fields—though not in most. The agree- 
ment will allow Humphreys and Glasgow 
to use any of the many processes concerned 
—which include a low-pressure polyethylene 
process, another for making caprolactam 
and some for extracting aromatics—in the 
United Kingdom, Eire, the United States, 
Canada and Australia, or any other country 
if the two parties agree. 

The process that Mr Paul Chambers, 
chairman of ICI, recently announced that 
he hopes to obtain to make caprolactam— 
though negotiations have yet to start—is not 
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thought to be any better than those that 
have already been developed in the west, 
and may not be as good as the Italian process 
that Courtaulds will use (rather intriguingly, 
the two partners in British Nylon Spinners 
will be competing in the production of 
caprolactam and of the end-product, nylon 
6). This is a type of nylon already made in 
quantity on the continent (as Perlon), which 
jis more suitable for making wool-like 


‘materials, or mixing with wool, than the 


nylon 66 mostly made by BNS. Mr 
Chambers also said in Moscow that in a few 
years he believed that Britain would buy 
more licences from Russia than Russia 
would from Britain. This suggests a refresh- 
ing lack of illusion about British technical 
self-sufficiency. 


COFFEE 


Pulling Together 


OR every pound of coffee drunk in the 
past five years, two pounds have been 
produced. Brazil has lifted most of the 
surplus off the market and has been 
rewarded this year by a stable price for the 
coffee it does sell, following the steady drift 
downward of the previous three years. As 
in weightlifting, the greater the weight, the 
greater the co-ordination needed, and other 
producers, who have been encouraged by 
Brazil’s action to expand their coffee indus- 
try, have been more ready to join inter- 
national stabilisation schemes now that the 
champion’s knees show some signs of 
wobbling. Brazil has been spared the pros- 
pect of another huge crop like last season’s 
and should produce 33 million bags of 60 
kilos in 1960-61, a fall of 11 million bags. 
But other producers fear that the outside 
help for Brazil’s shaky finances which seems 
unavoidable will be linked with reforms 
affecting her coffee industry. 
Nearly all the African coffee producers 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


More new industrial building was 
started in the first quarter of 1960 than 
in any other quarter since the autumn of 
1955. Some schemes which are approved 
are later postponed or cancelled. 
But completions in the first quarter 
already showed an increase. 
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signed the International Coffee Agreement 
this year and accepted export quotas. 
Britain’s East African territories collectively 
agreed to hold back 200,000 bags from this 
season’s production, a not -inconsiderable 
burden on their comparatively meagre 
resources. Contrary to Brazil’s experience, 
over the past year African robusta growers 
have suffered a drop of about 32s. to 153s. 
per cwt. in the price realised for forward 
sales of coffee. They have formed an Inter- 
African Coffee Organisation, within which 
they intend to co-operate, as they have not 
done in the past, in maintaining the price of 
robusta coffee. By spreading their sales 
more evenly and possibly setting “ target ” 
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prices for each producer at their meeting 
in Paris in January, they might succeed in 
preventing a further slide. Acting in con- 
cert, they might feel they can exert more 
influence on Brazil, which because of its 
large stocks and occasional bulk sales of old 
crop coffee at low prices, remains a poten- 
tial threat to the robusta market. 

Their unease may be reflected in the 
tightening up of the rules of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, made at the 
same time as a cut in export quotas for the 
first quarter of 1961. These quotas are now 
to be strictly observed by members ; they 
were previously merely recommended. 
Actual exports will be certified by inde- 
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pendent auditors, and although there stil] 
appears some scope for possible friction, 
this should give confidence a considerable 
boost. The cuts, said to be 10 per cent of 
quotas previously arranged for the six 
months ending next March, are apparently 
likely to be restored in the following half- 
year. In future, quotas will continue to be 
fixed half-yearly, instead of quarterly. 
The cuts have been brought about, it is 
claimed, by the failure of consumption in 
America to grow at the expected rate. The 
quota manceuvring is designed to transfer 
the current pressure of supplies te what 
producers hope will be a more propitious 
time next year. 





Pounds, Sense and Super-Macs 


FROM AN EXPATRIATE IN SOUTH WEST 
- FRANCE 


December 31, 1990. 


co words shilling and penny seem, 
to our modern ears, to have a built-in 
sneer in them, and to the average English- 
man they are acutely distasteful. This 
distaste explains, if it does not. excuse, the 
obiter dicta of the Wigan magistrate who 
last week fined for insulting behaviour 
four German tourists who had insisted on 
calculating their hotel-bill in terms of 
these obsolete coins. It is fortunate that, 
despite his gout, Sir Michael Foot has felt 
able to accept Colonel Lagaillarde’s invita- 
tion to spend three days in Paris next week 
during the festivities that will mark the 
bicentenary of the metric system. Dr 
Adenauer, too, will be there—on the look- 
out, he has said, for ideas for his own 
bicentenary celebration—and in the 
euphoric atmosphere of one of Madame 
Babette Lagaillarde’s couscous parties, it 
shud be possible for Sir Michael to 
convince the German Chancellor and the 
President of the Seventh Republic that the 
“Wigan incident”—as L’Aurore has 
termed it—was not a manifestation of that 
germanophobe recidivism which the 
French, in particular, are so quick to 
descry in our reflexes. 

British schoolchildren giggle when their 
history master tells them about the steam- 
age pound. Their parents, consulted, 
blush. For them it is a reminder of a 
Britain that was still trying to contract out 
of the twentieth century: a reminder of 
mean streets, boiled cabbage and the 
House of Lords, of uncontrolled weather 
and crude two-dimensional TV—financed 
by, of all things, advertising! (For a few 
months in 1962 detergent advertisements 
displaced the sovereign’s head from post- 
age stamps, and telephone-calls were 
interrupted for catfood commercials.) 

The wind of change began to blow in 
1963. It had to. Britain’s annual produc- 
tion increase had become her competitors’ 


favorite joke ; and in her traditional export 
markets German, French and even Ameri- 
can cars were wiping the floor with British 
“motors”. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was in a sombre mood as he drove 
down to the Costa Brava that summer. 
His gloom was deepened when his annual 
skin-diving companion, Europe’s biggest 
importer of British cars, announced his 
intention of switching to Skodas and 
Moskvitches. “It’s bad enuff,” the im- 
porter said, “having to console clients 
when they discover that nobody’s spanners 
will fit their new car’s nuts and bolts ; it’s 
heart-rending enuff having to pay an army 
of clerks to juggle with pence, pints, 
hundredweyts and sixteenths of an inch ; 
but what finally drove me over the edge 
was those temperature-gauges with num- 
bers like 197 and 236 on them. My psy- 
chiatrist told me to give the British an 
ultimatum: either they adopt the Centi- 
grade thermometer or I sell Soviet cars.” 


“If we adopt it,” the Chancellor asked 
anxiously, “will you go on selling our 
cars ?” 

“On condition you do something about 
those revolting pence, too. You mite at 
least make them ten to a shilling so that 
my office machines can add them up.”* 


The cabinet adopted the Chancellor’s 
proposal with enthusiasm. “ Brilliant 
idea,” the Premier said. “Odd nobody’s 
ever suggested it before. I can never 
remember that old fool Fahrenheit’s 
boiling-point.” A Gallup poll established 
that 87.3 per cent of all British citizens 
were in a similar plite. 


HE changeover to the tenpenny 
“tales was effected (by upgrading 
the penny) on April 5, 1964. The 
announcement was delayed until the pre- 
vious evening so as to minimize currency- 
hoarding. “MORE FOR YOUR 





* This conversation is recorded by Kingsley 
is in his new audiobook The Selwyn 


Lloyd Story (HMSO, £1.25). 


helpfully. 
reaped a 20 per cent bonus, and Swift ran 
an enraptured editorial on the virtues of 


PENNY,” roared the Daily Express 


Children with money-boxes 


thrift. Half-crowns had already been 


taken out of circulation. Sixpences and 


threepences continued to be honored at 


their face value but were withdrawn dur- 
ing the next three months. Attractive two- 


penny and two-florin pieces were issued. 


The former, a brite gay coin with a wavy 


edge was inscribed One British Cent. 


This gave the government’s long-term 
game away, of course, but the word 
“ British ” saved the day, and Tory MPs 
reminded their constituents that every 
other Commonwealth country had by now 
decimalized its currency: Britain would 


let the side down by being a stick-in-the- 


mud. The word “cent” caut on at once 
among the under-thirties and by mid- 


summer “penny” was “square.” 1965 
shillings bore the inscription Five British 


Cents, ten-shilling notes became five-florin 


notes, and schoolchildren were taut to 
recite: “Ten cents make a florin; ten 
florins make a pound.” The National 
Union of Teachers affiliated to the Tory 
party. 

Halfpennies and pennies were gradually 
superseded by smaller quarter-cent and 
half-cent pieces (“macs” and “ super- 
macs”), and when decimalized book- 
keeping became official, in April, 1965, the 
4 and 4 symbols were retained to avoid 
a descent beyond two places of decimals. 
In 1966 a two-cent coin, the size and 
appearance of the old sixpence, was 
minted. These—except for the “mac,” 
which affluence soon rendered obsolete— 
are the coins we still use. 

The British public, at first startled by 
its government’s boldness, applauded— 
and rewarded electorally—a measure 
which seemed to presage a new national 
dynamic. . . . Shillings and pence became 
irretrievably associated with the lost 
opportunities and camouflaged stagnation 
of the Phoney Fifties; “florins and 
sense” came to symbolize the reforms 
and rethinking needed to make Britain the 
intellectual and industrial pacemaker she 
is today. 
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. TRANSPORT 


'0-operation is Difficult 


DVERSITY brings airlines together and 
. prosperity sees them drift apart again ; 
; seems to be the only moral to draw 
m the stagnation that has overtaken 
union, the 4-airline pool formed last 
ing by Air France, Alitalia, Lufthansa 
| Sabena. Early results suggest that 
90 will have been an exceptionally good 
r for most airlines flying in and out of 
rope ; the fear of too many vast aero- 
nes pursuing too few passengers has 
led and with it the incentive that brought 
: four airlines together in what promised 
become the nucleus of a common market 
line. In the form finally proposed last 
ay, Airunion looked less like a merger 
d more like a pool for sharing out 
ssengers and profits, but even this degree 
co-operation does not seem to have 
terialised. The only sign that Airunion 
ll exists is a tendency for the four 
mbers to pass on passengers they cannot 
try to one of the other three partners 
her than to some outside airline. 


The Dutch airline KLM, which walked 
t of Airunion half way through the nego- 
tions, is reputedly still looking for some 
‘m of partnership and has had discussions 
th SAS and Swissair who have a very 
ferent, and purely technical, form of co- 
eration that by all accounts is working 
1. The two airlines use the same types 
aircraft, and share maintenance, engin- 
ring and crew training between them ; 
vissair handles all the Convair jets for the 
© airlines and SAS the Caravelles and 
C8s. The saving in costs is said to be 
nsiderable, but the two smaller airlines 
ust wonder what a giant the size of KLM 
uld contribute to the partnership without 
yamping it. But KLM has reputedly had 
thin year, and so for that matter has 
AS, which has landed itself with capital 
mmitments in the form of new aircraft 
id new buildings that are heavier than its 
uoyant traffic receipts can carry. The 
ree Scandinavian countries that own SAS 
ust now decide how and in what propor- 
on they are going to provide the airline 
ith additional capital. And SAS and 
LM have one thing in common: they are 
icountering growing difficulty in extract- 
g traffic rights from other countries 
ecause, being small and off the beaten 
ack, they have so little traffic to trade in 
turn. 


NSURANCE 


Run of Heavy Claims 


ECENT disasters have made exceptionally 


heavy claims on the insurance com-~ 


anies and underwriters at Lloyd’s. The 
ircraft collision over Brooklyn will be costly 
0 British aviation insurers who do a sub- 


f 
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stantial business in the United States ; the 
most realistic estimate of the total insured 
liability is of the order of $15 million. This 
was, moreover, the sixth major American 
air disaster in 1960. At sea the collision off 
Istanbul of two oil tankers is expected to 
result in claims of about £3 million on the 
London insurance market, which will also 
have to meet its share of the loss of Sinclair 
Petrolore, amounting to about £8 million 
in all. Earthquakes, floods and hurricanes 
have been unusually severe this year. British 
insurers were involved in the Agadir earth- 
quake and the devastating hurricane, Donna, 
which resulted in claims totalling $135 mil- 
lion, will have cost them several million 
pounds. At home, payments following the 
West Country floods may reach £3 million. 

This catalogue of catastrophe must be 
seen against the background of a global 
non-life premium income that amounted to 
£1,200 million in 1959 and is growing by 
about {£50 million a year. Spectacular 
claims hit the headlines ;, but they seldom 
affect underwriting results as much as trends 
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in run-of-the-mill settlements. During the 
first ten months of this year home fire 
wastage was £37 million, compared with 
£39 million in the same period of 1959, and 
Canadian fire losses were $5 million lighter 
at $65 million. But in the United States 
fire losses were up by $50 million to $922 
million. Motor insurance is still, at best, 
breaking even, though higher rates in the 
United States have helped to some extent. 
Non-life underwriting accounts now seem 
unlikely to make a better showing this year 
than in 1959, when the leading insurance 
companies reported a marginal net loss after 
providing for overhead expenses. But in 
1960 the figures should not be as bad as they 
were in the three years preceding 1959, 
when underwriting losses in America 
pushed global results well into the red. 
Buoyant interest income will continue to 
cover current insurance dividends comfort- 
ably and should leave room for further in- 
creases in these payments, though probably 
on a less generous scale than in the spring 
of 1960, 





SHORTER NOTES 


The decline in cinema-going was percep- 
tibly less acute in 1960. Admissions dropped 
by only 14 per cent to about 520 million, 
against a fall of 20 per cent in 1959 and one 
of 17 per cent in 1958. As the result of the 
increase in seat prices last January, box- 
office takings fell by only 6 per cent to 
about £65 million ; and, as yet more small 
cinemas were closed down, average admis- 
sions per cinema -fell by only 4 per cent. 
There are now not quite 3,100 cinemas still 
open in the country. 


* 


Notes in circulation reached a new peak 
of £2,378 million in the week to December 
21st ; a rise of £170.2 million since the end 
of October compares with {164.2 million in 
the corresponding period of 1959. The 
Bank of England return for December 28th 
records the beginning of the post-Christmas 
decline in note circulation with a fall of 
£4 million to £2,374 million. 


* 


A fall of 3 points to 119 (1954= 100) in 
export prices of engineering goods in 
November contributed to the drop of one 
point in the Board of Trade index of export 
prices. A marginal increase in imported 
foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco was offset 
by lower prices for raw materials and 
manufactured goods. The terms of trade 
worsened by one point to 89. 


x 


The Swiss Air Force is to order 100 
French-designed Mirage 111 fighters to be 
built under licence in Switzerland. This is 
the second export order for the Mirage in 
the past fortnight ; before Christmas the 
Australian government also decided to 


adopt the Mirage as its standard fighter 
and placed an initial order for 30, also to 
be built under licence. 


a 


Egypt has invited representatives from 
the cotton industries of Western Europe, 
America and Japan to study progress made 
by the Egyptian cotton growing industry. 
During their brief visit in January they will 
meet responsible government officials. Egypt 
is anxious to lessen its dependence on pur- 
chases by communist countries. 


* 


Output of artificial fibres rose by 750,000 
Ib to §1 million Ib in November, compared 
with 47 million lb in November last year, 
increasing the total for the first eleven 
months of the year to §45 million lb, against 
§14 million lb for the whole of 1959. 


* 


Jute Industries, Britain’s largest producer 
of jute goods, has been forced by continu- 
ing high prices for raw jute to make a 
further cut in production. An additional 
420 employees will work a shortened week, 
and 141 workers are to be dismisse 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1416 and !417 on: 
fergers in 1960 
Camp Bird Ranks 
Watney Mann Property Murex 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1418 and 1419 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page |417 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1420 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


DOW 


(Engineers, Merchants and Contractors) 
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SON & DOBSON LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


EFFECT OF TURBULENT POLITICAL EVENTS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Dowson & Dobson Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 20th in Johannnesburg. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
Mr S. T. Firman (the chairman) for the -year 
ended June 30, 1960: 

The Consolidated Net Profit for the current 
year is very much lower than for 1959, resulting 
in reduced Dividends to Shareholders. 


The Dividend declarations for the current 
year total 10 per cent on the Ordinary shares 
and 54 per cent on the Preference Shares as 
against 173 per cent and 5} per cent respectively 
in each of the previous 13 years. 


ACCOUNTS 


There has been no change in the Nominal 
Capital. The total Issued Capital remains at 
£500,000 being £300,000 in 5s. Ordinary shares 
and £200,000 in £1 Preference shares. 

The Consolidated Net Profit for the year, 
prior to provision for taxation, is £71,368 as 
compared with last year’s Net Profit of £152,863, 
a decrease of £81,495. Included in kat year’s 
Net Profit was an amount of £19,500 of a non- 
recurring nature. 














From the Consoiidated Net Profit of £71,368 
There is to be appropriated for 
I <n ooo aces dds dees 27,587 
43,781 
To which must be added the accum- 
ulated profit brought forward 
from the previous year ......... 960,901 
1,004,682 
From this total there falis to be 
deducted :— 
Dividends Nos. 23 and 24 on the 
Preferenceshares ........... 11,000 
Dividends Nos. 47 and 48 on the 
Ordinary shares...........-. 42,000 
53,000 
Accumulated Profit carried forward £951,682 





On December 10th a Final Dividend No. 49 
of 6 per cent was declared to Ordinary Share- 
holders in respect of the year ended June 30, 
1960. That Dividend amounting to £18,000 is 
deductible from the above balance of £951,682 
to reflect the total accumulated profit retained 
and invested in the business, namely £933,682. 
This amount is £2,781 more than the com- 
parable figure (£930,901) in the previous year. 

In regard to the succeeding year commencing 
on July 1, 1960, a Preference Dividend No. 25 
absorbing £5,500 was declared on December 10, 
1960, in respect of the six months ending 
December 31, 1960. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In any attempt to comprehend or survey, 
however briefly, the scope of your company’s 
activities it is advisable to recall that the area 
covered by your branch offices extends over 
some 3,000 miles in length from your Nairobi 
branch in Kenya to your Cape Town branch 
at the southern tip of Africa. 

In the statement I made in December of last 
year, I drew attention to the persistence of in- 
‘creasingly difficult economic conditions through- 
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out that area. These conditions worsened after 
January, 1960, in all parts of Africa in which 
your company is active. The turbulent political 
events which suddenly occurred have tempo- 
rarily upset business, shaken confidence, and in 
some areas indeed have paralysed trade. 


In Southern Rhodesia, particularly, the con- 
tinued slow movement of stocks has proved a 
very difficult problem and resulted in losses 
which still continue at the time of this statement 
but, I am pleased to say, on a now rapidly 
reducing scale following the transfer of much 
of the stocks to other areas in Africa where they 
have become disposable, In East Africa similar 
conditions came into existence. It is to be 
hoped that political affairs now receiving so 
much attention in those countries will settle 
down enabling a revival of confidence and trade. 
It may be noted that equivalent future profits in 
these territories can be set off against these losses 
and will accordingly be exempt from income 
taxes, 


In the Union of South Africa, however, and 
in Swaziland conditions have been much more 
stable and have enabled the successful fulfil- 
ment of contracts previously in progress. 


In the year under review the profits accruing 
from previously booked contracts have assisted 
in partially setting off the fall in some of the 
Union profits and the losses made outside the 
Union. The order book is considerably lower 
than in the previous year but is still of moderate 
size. However the year ending June 30, 1961, 
is not expected to be better than the current year 
and may be worse, depending largely on events 
and conditions outside the Union of South 
Africa. 


The heavy fall off in enquiries for large capital 
contracts to which I referred last year has con- 
tinued to date. Some very sizeable enquiries 
however have been issued, which are still un- 
decided, in which your company has very 
reasonable prospects of a share. Your company 
is favourably placed in connection with some of 
them by reason of special technical develop- 
ments evolved *- recent years by its engineer- 
ing staff. The profits from such, however, will 
only come into subsequent years. 


I am glad to report that the efforts which have 
been made to increase the sales of durable con- 
sumables especially to the Gold, Coal and 
Copper Mines, have made pleasing progress and 
the sales of our stock lines to these important 
customers are steadily growing. 


THE FUTURE 


The changed political and economic conditions 
which have come about in the whole area of 
your company’s activities have called for a 
general change of plan. The policy of pro- 
gressive African expansion which your Directors 
have followed for the last dozen years has had 
to be modified and where advisable suspended, 
or even put into reverse. Activities have been 
and are being curtailed but not abandoned in 
the areas north of the Limpopo, and reduced at 
certain of the perimeter branches of the com- 


pany within the Union where the trading con- | 


ditions do not appear to be particularly favour- 
able at present. 


In the immediate future the main effort is 
being concentrated within the Union of South 
Africa both in regard to meeting local require- 
ments in the industrial centres, and in regard 
to the overseas Export market. 


Your company is likely to benefit from the 
large capital expenditure programmes recently 
indicated by the Government sponsored under- 
takings on which—I understand—there is pro- 
posed to be spent something of the order of 
£500 million over the next decade. The expendi- 
ture on such projects sustained at the average 
rate of about £4 million monthly for 10 years 
must have a markedly beneficial effect upon the 
Union economy as a whole, and your company 
in particular may anticipate sharing therein, 
especially as some of the work coming forward 
in the near future is of identical technical charac- 
ter to that which your company has already 
successfully carried out in South Africa. 


One of your senior executives has been spend- 
ing much of his time in London and the 
European countries in the last six months with 
the object of increasing the Export market for 
certain of your company’s productions particu- 
larly one of the minerals produced by the Base 
Minerals Division and certain of the Mechanical 
productions of the Krugersdorp Works. [It is 
expected that we will shortly sign a useful long 
term contract, probably for 10 years, for the 
supply of that mineral, which should absorb 
present plant capacity and give a useful base for 
further development. The patented mechanical 


’ productions to which I refer have been developed 


in South Africa for use on the Gold and Coal 
Mines and appear to have a very useful potential 
market in the Collieries of Europe. 


The Electronics Division has been working 
for nearly two years on a special device for use 
by one of the Government Departments, involv- 
ing the use of coins, both those in current circu- 
lation and those of the new decimalisation 
system shortly to be available. We hope to 
receive a first order in the next few weeks and 
then to supply these devices for many years to 
come. Patent protection has been taken and the 
prototypes have been very successful. 


In Telecommunications we are receiving a fair 
share of available business in the Frequency 
Modulation field and we are naturally bearing 
in mind and preparing for the possibility of 
Television coming to the Union when the time 
is right for it. 


The welcome Union Government announce- 
ment of economic policy made within the last 
few days intimates greater support and presum- 
ably greater customs protection for South African 
industry and appears to imply continuance or 
increase of the special taxation benefits relating 
to investments on new machinery. Such con- 
cessions and similar previous concessions cover- 
ing mechanisation of the newer Gold Mines are 
noteworthy in relation to your company’s 
prospects. 
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hese announcements of large Government 
ported spending and of Government econo- 
policy, are very encouraging and in my 
1ion warrant an optimistic outlook in the 
ion of South Africa as the spending gets 
er way. 


‘he progress of your company naturally 
ends on the progress of the countries in 
ch it trades, of which the Union of South 
ica is by far the most important. Mr S. G. 
nell in a single paragraph, in his recent state- 
it to the shareholders of Anglo-Transvaal 
isolidated Investment Co. Ltd., has splen- 
ly pictured the Union’s economic background. 
points out that our currency is stable with 
ign gold backing and adds: 

‘In the economic sphere we are free from 
ical changes of principle; the environment 
e is one which is rewarding to the private 
repreneur ; the living standards of our lowest 
ye earners, even though they merit examina- 
1 and improvement, are higher than those in 
Y other African state.” 


[ make no apology for quoting this ver- 
im. 


GENERAL 


| should like to express the thanks of the 
ard to vour Executive Officers, Advisory 
gineers, Branch Managers and all personnel 
' their loyal and efficient services rendered 
ring the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KENWELL PROPERTY 
HOLDINGS 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The Thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
Kenwell Property Holdings Limited was held 
December 21st in London, Sir Cyril Black, 
, DL, MP, FRICS, FAI, Chairman, presiding. 


The following are the main features from the 
‘culated statement for the year ended June 
, 1960: 


I feel confident that all Stockholders will be 
‘ll satisfied with the results achieved. 


PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT : Profit before 
x has risen steeply to £68,445. The recom- 
ended final dividend is 12} per cent less tax, 
aking a total distribution of 20 per cent less 
x for the year. 


FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD PROPER- 
IES: These increased during the year by 
ore than £455,000, but most of the additional 
‘operties were held for only a part of the year. 
uring the year to June 30, 1961, they will con- 
ibute a full year’s revenue. The Directors have 
ld, and are in process of selling, a number of 
operties which show a very !)w return. The 
nds obtained are being reinvested in proper- 
es which will bring in a much larger return. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME: The 
roup is engaged upon a substantial programme 
' shop development which made no contribu- 
on to revenue during the past year, but will 
ake some contribution in the current year, ard 
uch more in 1961-62. The developments com- 
rise approximately 80 shops and upper parts. 
Vhen completed it is anticipated that these 
themes will produce a net income of approxi- 
ately £55,000 per annum. 


Your Directors are optimistic regarding the 
iIture progress of the Group. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE WELLCOME 
FOUNDATION 


LIMITED 


MR MICHAEL PERRIN’S REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


In his review to the Trustee-Shareholders 
at the Annual General Meeting of The 
Wellcome Foundation Limited, held at the 
Wellcome Building, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1, on December 21, 1960, Mr Michael 
Perrin, CBE, Chairman of the Board of The 
Foundation, was able to report satisfactory 
advances in the sales of the Company’s pro- 
ducts and in the profits achieved alike in the 
home market and overseas. Direct export 
from the Parent Company and the activities 
of the Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
in Commonwealth and other countries were 
all increased and the improvement in sales 
was common to both human and veterinary 
fields. . 

In reviewing The Foundation’s record in 
research and production, Mr Perrin had this 
to say on the question of poliomyelitis 
vaccine. 

“Tt will be remembered that, when the 
production of poliomyelitis vaccine of the 
killed, or ‘ Salk, variety was planned five 
years ago, this was integrated with the wider, 
and long-term, research policy at the Well- 
come Research Laboratories, Beckenham, and 
the special effort which was devoted to this 
particular product was designed to help to 
fill the gap which then existed in the national 
supply. During the year, it has become 
increasingly clear that the Ministry of Health, 
with whom alone all contracts have had to 
be negotiated, was able to rely on a total 
potential output, from the combined re- 
sources of The Foundation and the other 
two producers in Britain, whith was much 
in excess of probable needs. 


“In these circumstances an important 
decision was taken during the summer when 
production of the Wellcome vaccine ‘ Poli- 
mylex’ was stopped for a time in favour 
of large-scale development of the alternative, 
attenuated living virus vaccine. There is 
evidence for the successful use of this on a 
very large scale in Russia and other countries 
and its advantages and disadvantages are now 
under active consideration in the UK and 
in the USA, where there is also excess pro- 
duction capacity for the killed vaccine. On 
the scientific and medical evidence available 
to them, the Directors of The Foundation 
were satisfied in their own opinion that the 
future is more likely to lie with this alterna- 


tive type of living vaccine once it can be 


proved, with conviction, to be safe. 

“Tt is in the tradition of The Wellcome 
Foundation that the Company should try to 
take a leading position in any such develop- 
ment and, by using the excellent facilities 
and scientific experience that are now avail- 
able, large batches of all three types (Sabin 
strains) of the attenuated living vaccine have 
already been prepared. Tests on this material 
are nearly complete so that, if and when a 
Government decision is taken to allow its 
use in the United Kingdom, the Company 
will be in a position to produce it against a 
background of its own direct experience in 
research and large-scale development.” 


Much of the work in the Research Labora- 
tories of The Foundation during the year 
had been concentrated on the pharmaco- 
dynamics of hypotensive drugs, and new and 
even more effective compounds had already 
been devised but they would still need to be 
subjected to long and critical clinical investi- 
gation. Another field in which The Founda- 
tion had an important stake and an outstand- 
ing reputation was that of helminthology, 
which is, in its essentials, of common con- 
cern to human and veterinary medicine. It 
was thus not unnatural that additional value 
in the field of helminthology had come from 
collaboration between the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories and the Technical Bureau of 
Cooper, McDougall & Robertson Ltd., which 
Company was acquired by The Wellcome 
Foundation in the summer of 1959. 

In Australia and New Zealand, Cooper, 
McDougall & Robertson Ltd. had strongly 
established Subsidiaries and, in both 
countries, the decision had been taken that 
all relevant Burroughs Wellcome products 
should be distributed to veterinary surgeons 
through them. Considerable further benefits 
would accrue from the combination of the 
different specialised fields of interest and 
different ways of doing business in the 
many overseas ‘territories in which both 
operate. It was already justifiable to assume 
that the action of The Wellcome Foundation 
in acquiring Cooper, McDougall & Robertson 
Ltd. would be of benefit at home as 
well as overseas, and the results in the first 
year represented a good return on the 
investment made. 

While The Foundation could be proud of 
its record achievements during the year 
1959-60, Mr Perrin warned of the increasing 
competition being encountered both at home 
and abroad. This was calculated particu- 
larly to affect a Compary such as The Well- 
come Foundation which had always prided 
itself on its efforts to maintain the highest 
ethical levels in commercial practice. Com- 
petition was now coming increasingly from 
firms whose main interest and experience 
had, hitherto, been in the field of consumer 
goods and who might feel free to employ 
promotion methods more usually associated 
with such products. 

Mr Perrin also referred to the adverse 
climate that had developed throughout the 
world to the operations, and therefore to the 
future profitability, of the Pharmaceutical 
industry. He quoted a recent article in 
The Times, “The main purpose of new 
drugs, whether proprietary or otherwise, is. 
to make sick people well; and newer drugs 
tend to enable sick people to get well more 
quickly.” There was, notwithstanding, un- 
questionably a view held by Governments 
and the public everywhere that, at present, 
this purpose is only being achieved at an 
unjustifiable cost to the taxpayer or ‘to the 

patient and it is the responsibility of the 
industry to help to allay any such feeling. 
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IR I—tstituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale—Via V. Veneto 89 -ROMA 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


IRI controls a number of industrial com- 
panies, the three “ banks of national interest,” 
and a few non-industrial companies. It also has 
minority interests in a small number of com- 
panies operating in various sectors. By reason 
of this special structure, the group’s consolidated 
balance sheet indicates separately: 

(a) the consolidated assets and liabilities of 
IRI’s industrial subsidiaries, and the equity of 
minority stockholders ; 

(b) the deposits and other liabilities, and the 
assets, loans and inwentuatints of the three “ banks 
of national interest ” 

(c) the Sebinitheaes: of IRI’s non-consolidated 
shareholdings (including the non-industrial sub- 
sidiaries and the minority shareholdings) and 
other assets ; IRI’s own debts, endowment fund, 
and reserves. 

The group’s total assets at the close of 1959 
are booked at 5,349 billion lire. This amount 
breaks down as follows: 


billion lire 
Assets of the industrial section........ 2,578 
Assets of the banking section ......... 2,677 
DETR -MEDRNE is wre es on AS6.0cn VER ON KEDO 
Total 5,349 


The assets of the industrial section (2,578 
billion lire) include, for an amount of 1,841 
billion equal to 71.4 per cert of the total, the 
value of the consolidated companies’ plant less 
depreciation allowances, which represent 31.3 
per cent of the gross value. 


The breakdown by sector of the above figure 
is given in the following table: 

Industrial section of IRI group, net value of 
plant at 31-12-1959. 


Sectors : 
Electric power 
Telephones 
Radio and Television 


~ 
wi 
oa 


Shipyards and mechanical. 
Miscellaneous 


NOuw 
wue 


id 
be 
ke 


Total manufacturing industries 


Grand total 


The table shows that at the end of 1959 
the “service ” companies accounted for slightly 
over three-fourths of the net total of the indus- 
trial section and the manufacturing companies 
accounted for the remaining fourth. By sector, 
electric power represented considerably more 
than one-third (670 billion lire) of the total value 
of plant, telephones over one-fourth (470 billion), 
and steel about one-seventh (277 billion). The 
individual weight of other sectors was consider- 
ably slighter, the highest percentages being 7 
for shipping and 6.5 for the shipyard and 
mechanical engineering sector. 

In the average, fixed investment per personnel 
unit at the close of the year (8.1 million lire) 
was 8 per cent above the 1958 level. In the elec- 
tricity and telephone sectors the figures were 
considerably above the average (35.6 and 16.2 
million respectively); in the steel sector it was 
4.8 million. 





Current assets (702 billion lire) include inven- 
tories, for the main part relating to the manu- 
facturing firms, accounts receivable, and sundry 
assets. 

Liabilities (1,432 billion lire) include 836 
billion lire of accounts payable to suppliers and 
other creditors as well as short-term indebted- 
ness with banks; and 596 billion of medium 
and long-term financial debts. 

The equity of minority shareholders in the 
group’s industrial subsidiaries amounted at 
December 31, 1959, to 497 billion or 56 per 
cent of the total. IRI’s equity in the same 
firms amounted to 392 billion, or 44 per cent. 

The assets of the industrial firms were financed 
as follows. 


billion lire 
— bank loans and accounts payable to 
SUES: 53550504 554 ab boeeeeabene 1,432 
— subscription of shares by minority holders "497 
: 1,929 
— earnings OM OPOPANORG 6. esse besos 47 
— IRI loans (210 billion) and ileal 
(392 billion as indicated above)....... 602 
2,578 





The assets of the industrial section are there- 
fore financed from outside sources to the extent 
of about 75 per cent. 


At December 31st the assets of the banking 
section (2,677 billion lire) were constituted by 
the commercial lending operations of the three 
“banks of national interest” for the amount of 
1,360 billion, equal to 50.8 per cent of the total. 
Investments in securities (mainly Government 
bonds) amounted to 586 billion lire. 


IRI GROUP, CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET as at DECEMBER 31, 


Liabilities (2,634 billion) consisted almost 
wholly (92 per cent) of deposits and current 
accounts. 


The three banks’ capital and reserves totalled 
40 billion lire, 35 billion of which relate to 
IRI. Earnings from operations in 1959 
amounted to about 3 billion lire. 


IRI’s total investment in the consolidated sub- 
sidiaries amounts to 637 billion, 602 of which 
relate to the industrial firms (loans and share- 
holdings) and 35 billion to the three “ banks 
of national interest.” Other IRI assets (share- 
holdings in non-industrial subsidiaries, minority 
shareholdings and other assets) amount to 94 
billion. 

The total of 731 billion is covered by IRI’s 
liabilities (535 billion) and own means (196 
billion). 


IRI financing of the group’s assets is largely 
covered by means of bond issues. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, bonds outstanding amounted to 
451 billion lire, or 85 per cent of IRI’s total 
liabilities which amounted at the same date to 
535 billion. 


The group’s own means (196 billion lire) con- 
sist of: the endowment fund amounting to 168 
billion, the special reserve fund of 12 billion 
(into which the profits from sales of assets are 
paid), and the “ consolidation reserve ” amount- 
ing to 72 billion. As against these items, totalling 


252 billion lire, there are 56 billion of accumu-\ 


lated losses on the shipyard and mechanical 
subsidiaries and on Manifatture Cotoniere 
Meridionali. 


1959 (and 1958) 


(in billions of lire) 


ASSETS 


Industrial Section : 

Inventories, receivables and 
other current assets 

Plant, equipment and other fixed 
assets at cost, less ne 
depreciation in the amount of 

- 839 billion (749 billion in 1958) 

Prepaid expenses, unamortised 
bond discount and miscellan- 
eous assets 


Total Assets—Industrial Section 


Banking Section : 
Cash and due from other banks 
Loans and investments 


Total Assets—Banking Section 


Other IRI Assets : 
Non-consolidated shareholdings 
Prepaid expenses, unamortised 

bond discount and miscellan- 
eous assets 


Total—Other IRI Assets 


Total Assets 4,78! 


5,349 | Total Liabilities and Capital.. 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Industrial Section : 1958 
Accounts payable, short-term 
indebtedness and other 

current liabilities 793 
Medium and long-term indebted- 


Total Liabilities—Industrial Section 


Banking Section : 
Deposits and current accounts... 
Cheques in circulation and mis- 
cellaneous liabilities 


Total Liabilities—Banking Section 


IRI: 
Short-term indebtedness 
other current liabilities 
Medium- and long-term indebted- 


Total Liabilities—IRI 


Minority Shareholders’ Interest in 
Capital and Surplus of Consolidated 
Companies 


Undivided Earnings from Operations 
in 


Capital and Surplus : 

IRI Endowment Fund 

Surplus arising from sale of assets 
and consolidation of accounts, 
less unamortised losses in 
certain subsidiaries in the 
amount of 56 billion (48 billion 
in 1958) 30 


Total—Capital and Surplus 183 


4,781 
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data examined so far show that: 


at December 31, 1959, the assets of the 

under IRI control totalled 5,349 billion 
Sreaking down into 2,578 billion for the 
tial firms, 2,677 billion for the banks, and 
lion for other activities ; 


the endowment fund of 168 billion lire, 
is the State’s contribution to the group’s 
ing, represented at December 31st of the 
inder survey 3.1 per cent of the total assets 
ove and 6.5 per cent of the assets of the 
rial firms ; 

the equity of minority shareholders 
ated to 502 billion lire, 497 of which related 
- industrial firms ; 

for every lira which the State has sup- 
to IRI, the financial market has supplied 
industrial firms with 15 lire, 3 of which 
the form of participation in the group’s 
capital. 

point worth recalling in this context is 
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that IRI was originally set up to relieve the 
“banks of national interest” of their frozen 
assets with the aim of solving the banking crisis 
in 1933. Since that time, the assets of the 
industrial firms which had come under IRI 
control have been financed from sources other 
than the above banks, save for normal credit 
operations, as is shown by the following data: 


At the end of 1959 the industrial firms’ 
indebtedness with the three “ banks of national 
interest ” amounted to 68 billion lire, a figure 
representing 5 per cent of the banks’ total 
commercial lending and 2.6 per cent of the total 
assets of the firms. 


As regards IRI indebtedness a significant 
datum is provided by the amount of IRI bonds 
owned by the three banks. At the close of the 
year under survey this amount was no higher 
than 300 million lire and represented 0.07 per 
cent of the Institute’s total bonds outstanding 
and 0.05 per cent of the three banks’ securities 
portfolio. 





CARRERAS, LIMITED 
IMPANY’S IMPROVED POSITION 
Extraordinary General Meeting of 
ras, Limited, was held on December 19th 
sildon, Essex, Mr A. E. Rupert (the Chair- 
presiding. 
e following are extracts from the Chair- 
_ statement which had been circulated with 
-port and accounts: 
e accounts before you covering the year 
{June 30, 1960, reflect an improvement in 
Company’s affairs, which is commented 
in the Report of the Directors and on 
1 I shall make some further remarks in the 
e of this statement. 
rtain benefits have accrued from the first 
; of the reorganisation plans which I have 
ved in my previous addresses. We still have 
mplete the reorganisation programme but 
benefits from the next stages may take 
what longer to materialise as they will 
sarily be more long term in nature. 
ie net profit of the Group for the year 
r review, after providing for Taxation, was 
,645, compared with £436,594 for the pre- 
| period of eight months. Your Directors 
recommended a final dividend on the 
nary and “B” Ordinary Shares of 6 per 
less Income Tax, which with the interim 
end paid on June 30, 1960, will make a 
of 8 per cent, less Income Tax, for the 
This compares with an annual rate for 
previous three years of 6 per cent, less 
me Tax. 


HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 

the United Kingdom market sales of 
‘ds Filter cigarettes gained a steady increase 
by the end of the year the sales of this 
ctive brand commanded over half of the 
of filter cigarettes in its price class. The 
‘Ou iaken in January of this year to adjust 
price of Piccadilly cigarettes, which now 
l at 4s. 2d. for 20, has met with the support 
oth the consumer and the trade, and has 
ted in a wider appeal for this brand. 
les of the pipe tobacco products of your 
pany’s Belfast subsidiary, Murray Sons and 
pany JTimited, were maintained and the 
pany made a useful contribution to the 
ip’s profits. 
yur Company had a good year in its export 
> generally, the sales of Craven “ A” retain- 
a prominent position in the markets ‘to 
h they are exported. Satisfactory progress 
also been made by the Company’s manufac- 





turing units in Fiji and Malta. Exports can, of 
course, fluctuate as a result of increased import 
duties and also other local actions designed to 
restrict imports in favour of local manufacturing 
interests. 





CANADA 
The reorganisation of your Company’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary, Rock City Tobacco Company 
Limited, was also continued during the year 
under review and contributed towards the im- 
improvement in the Group’s profits. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Your Company has extended its interests in 
the Republic of Ireland by an investment in 
P. J. Carroll and Company Limited of Dundalk. 
My colleagues on the Board and I look forward 
to a happy association with Carrolls which 
should add greater strength to our operations in 
the Republic of Ireland. 


More recently there has been the announce- 


ment of the proposed integration in the United 
Kingdom, the Republic of Ireland, Fiji and 
Malta of the interests of your Company with 
those of Rothmans Limited. The purpose 
behind this integration is that there should be 
one united effort in the United Kingdom and 
the other territories concerned. 


At the last Extraordinary General Meeting I 
informed members present that the question of 
affording voting rights to the “B” Ordinary 
Shareholders was under constant consideration. 
The recént announcement stated our intention 
to give effect in this country to the International 
Group’s policy of equal partnership with the 
general public. Your Directors and I hope that 
members will derive satisfaction from this 
decision. 

A further aspect of the announcement con- 
cerned our operations in Canada and the pro- 
posal that your Company’s subsidiary, Rock City 
Tobacco Company Limited, should be amalga- 
mated with Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada 
Limited. Such an amalgamation is considered 
by your Directors to be in the best interests of 
your Company and will provide the basis for 
one Canadian united effort as in the United 
Kingdom. Details of the proposed amalgama- 
tion, however, remain to be settled. 

In our business the United Kingdom market 
is conservative and we intend to go forward 
carefully, making certain that the quality of our 
products is second to none, and being concerned 
with obtaining a reasonable return from our 
efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS MINING 
ASSOCIATION 


DEVELOPMENT FRUSTRATED BY 
TAXATION 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of British 
Overseas Mining Association was held on 
December 2Ist at Barrington House, 59, 
Gresham Street, London, EC. 


Mr Val. Duncan, OBE, President, in the 
course of his speech said: Last year when my 
predecessor, the late Mr A. V. Conrad, addressed 
you he expressed the hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government would introduce measures in the 
Budget for 1960 that would remedy the short- 
comings of the legislation relating to Overseas 
Trade Corporations, 


Last year there was a strong case to support 
our proposals, but this year I believe that it is 
even stronger. In recent months events in many 
parts of the world—notably throughout Africa 
and in Cuba—have underlined the risks that are 
inherent in the business of overseas mining, 
where sequestration may mean the complete loss 
of a company’s assets. This has all happened at 
a time when governments and _ international 
bodies are urging the importance of developing 
the under-devéloped territories and urging 
private enterprise to play its part. 


As our tax laws stand at present, a British 
mining group, with subsidiaries resident outside 
the United Kingdom, cannot apply its profits 
from these overseas subsidiaries to the best 
economic advantage. Furthermore, any tax con- 
cessions which may be granted abroad to induce 
mining companies to take the risks inherent in 
the development and exploitation of mineral 
deposits overseas are not recognised by the 
United Kingdom government. 


MINING INDUSTRY’S PART IN 
OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


Our industry is justly proud of the part that 
it has played in developing the world’s resources. 
Indeed, there is hardly a country the develop- 
ment of whose economy has not: been helped 
in some way by the activities of the British 
mining industry. 


Today, the development of mineral resources 
holds the key to the future of many of the 
emergent nations. It also offers a challenge to 
the free world. The importance of meeting this 
challenge is being constantly underlined. The 
British overseas mining industry is, I believe, 
uniquely equipped to play a leading part in this 
great task. 


COMMENSURATE REWARD FOR RISKS 
TAKEN 


It has, however, to be remembered that the 
British mining industry, like its counterparts in 
other highly developed countries, is private 
enterprise employing shareholders’ money. 
There can be no question as to the risks inherent 
in many of the most urgently needed develop- 
ments. The leaders of this industry can only 
be justified im running these risks with their 
shareholders’ money if they can see a reasonable 
chance of their shareholders reaping a com- 
mensurate reward. Our taxation system does 
not make this possible. I am not putting it too 
strongly when I say that, unless the taxation 
laws can be amended as we have proposed, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, for the British 
overseas mining industry to go on playing its 
full and important part in developing the 
resources of the world. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ARTHUR GUINNESS SON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


THE EARL OF IVEAGH ON A RECORD TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Arthur 
Guinness Son & Company Limited will be held 
on January 12, 1961, at Park Royal Brewery, 
London, N.W.10, and immediately following 
that Meeting an Extraordinary General Meeting 
will be held to approve a Capitalisation Issue of 
2 new Ordinary shares of 10s. for every 5 
Ordinary stock units of 10s. each registered on 
December 12, 1960. 


It is proposed to recommend payment of 
Final Dividends on January 13, 1961, of 3 
per cent on the Preference Stock and 20 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock, all less Income 
Tax. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, The Earl of Iveagh, 
KG, CB, CMG, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1960: 


The Accounts show that the gross and net 
profits are both our highest yet achieved. This 
is due in part to the satisfactory and expected 
recovery from the temporary effect of the special 
conditions of 1959 to which I drew attention 
last year. The improvement in our sales in the 
latter months of that year which I then indicated 
has continued. Since our primary and main 
purpose is to sell those Five Million Glasses a 
day to which attention has been so dramatically 
drawn on the hoardings during the summer, I am 
glad to say that it is to sales of Guinness that 
the improvement in this year’s accounts “is due— 
both in Great Britain and in Ireland and over- 
‘ seas. Although as I said a year ago the wonder- 
' ful summer of 1959 did not assist us as it did 
other brewers, yet fortunately we do not depend 
for our success and progress on the sort of 
summer and autumn which we have just endured. 
This year’s trading has in fact once again fallen 
into line with the pattern which we had 
been successfully following through most of 
the 50’s. 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION 


Commenting on an eight year survey of 
results contained in the Report, the Chairman, 
said: In this period over £17 million have been 
retained in the business, partly in the form of 
depreciation but mainly undistributed profits. 
A large amount has necessarily been used in 
keeping our whole plant modernised in every 
way, including the almost complete change-over 
in this country, and the large scale turnover in 
Ireland, from timber in every form and use to 
metal. Other amounts have been committed to 
new activities or for the extension of our present 
activities such as our ale market in Ireland, and 
to finance our move during last summer into the 
lager market. This deploying of a large part 
of our retained profits into fixed assets means 
that once again we find that your Company’s 
investment in assets that are permanently en- 
gaged in manufacture and trade is getting out 
of balance with the amount of the issued capi- 
tal; and we propose to bring that capital more 
into line with the true position by capitalising 
some part of those undistributed profits of past 
years, which are now locked up in productive 
plant to the ultimate benefit of the Company 
and its shareholders and evervone connected 
with it. 

It is proposed to capitalise £5 million by 


issuing two new 10s. Ordinary shares for every 
five 10s, Ordinary shares held and so bring the 
issued Ordinary capital of the Company up to 
£17,500,000. This does not in itself affect in any 
degree the value of an Ordinary shareholder’s 
interest in the equity; but we would not have 
proposed the operation if we had not been con- 
vinced that this properly represents the 
increased strength of the-Company which in 
good time we are confident will be reflected in 
further progress and profits. Meanwhile the 
proposed increased dividend for the year under 
review emphasises the continuation of the steady 
rise that has been taking place in the post-war 
years. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


I have referred to our ale brewing in Ireland. 
There we have entered into discussions with 
Messrs. Ind Coope to join forces in regard to the 
production of ales for the Irish market; this 
should be a happy combination and one we 
believe of importance to Irish ale brewing. This 
new arrangement should be in force early in 
1961, 


Meanwhile as I hope all our shareholders 
know we have successfully launched on the 
Irish market our new lager, called Harp. This 
is brewed at Dundalk and was necessarily on a 
small scale initially ; but we are now very con- 
siderably extending the brewery. We have 
always made it clear that we should be bring- 
ing Harp Lager over from Ireland to Great 
Britain ; and we propose to start this trade in 
1961 with further expansion in 1962. Recently 
we have agreed in principle with Messrs. 
Courage Barclay & Simonds to the joint brewing 
and distribution of lager in England. We have 
taken this step because it is obvious that there 
is and will be, as we believe, increasingly a 
demand for drinks of the lager type. 


EXPORT EXPANSION 


Our Exports have continued to rise. Spread 
as we are over virtually the whole world, it is 
inevitable that there must always be spots 
where conditions are for the time being adverse; 
this year for instance we have been completely 
shut out of Cuba and Venezuela. Our still 
growing and marked success in some directions, 
bring, as I mentioned last year, their own 
problems ; and we have been closely consider- 
ing how best to consolidate and extend our 
position in Nigeria. It is our present view that 
we should establish a full brewery there in the 
near future. We have already established 
local marketing companies in Nigeria, as 
well as in Ghana, and the Caribbean; and 
a marketing company in Sierra Leone will follow 
shortly. ‘ 


TRIBUTES 


Referring to the retirement at the end of the 
year of Sir Hugh Beaver, the Managing Direc- 
tor of the Company, the Chairman recalled 
the momentous decision in 1932 to build a 
Brewery in London, the work being undertaken 
by Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners and Sir 
Hugh Beaver placed in charge. Sir Hugh joined 
the Board on December 1, 1945 and became 
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Managing Director on November 8, 1946. The 
Chairman added: “All his colleagues, and 
myself in particular, consider this as one of the 
many pieces of good fortune with which the 
firm has been blessed for two hundred years, 
The Brewing industry as a whole has also 
greatly benefited by Sir Hugh’s services, and 
the peoples of Great Britain and Ireland owe 
much to his manifold activities in the fields of 
industry.” 


After reviewing the Company’s other activities 
the statement concluded with a tribute to all 
the Company’s staff and employees for their 
work during the year. 


SIR GEORGE GODFREY 
“AND PARTNERS 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


MR W. D. L. THEED’S REVIEW 


An extraordinary general meeting was held 
on December 16th in London, Mr W. D. L. 
Theed, ARAeS (Chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
Review: 


AVIATION 


This division has been fully employed 
throughout the year. The trend, which I men- 
tioned in my last review, towards larger and 
more complicated installations has continued 
and I am very pleased to announce that your 
Company has secured the contract to air con- 
dition and pressurise the TSR2 Aircraft. 


Another increase in military requirements has 
shown itself in a production order for equipment 
in the Armstrong Whitworth “ 660,” a service 
version of the “Argosy,” and for Messrs Short 
Bros. & Harland’s “ Britannic.” It will be seen, 
therefore, that the picture has changed con- 
siderably since my last review, as there are now 
three new military aircraft requiring our equip- 
ment in satisfactory quantities. 


With regard to civilian aircraft, the new air- 
liners coming into operation are extending our 
facilities to the maximum. 


~ ADMIRALTY 


We have completed special purpose cooling 
sets for HM Aircraft Carriers and are now 
engaged upon aircraft service trolleys. We have 
received additional production orders for 
centrifugal superchargers for Admira'ty Stan- 
dard Diesel Engines. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Last year I mentioned our collaboration with 
the English Electric Company in cooling one 
of their advanced types of missile. After much 
development, the prototypes of this special 
equipment have been accepted and additional 
orders are expected. 


A pre-production order has been received for 
cooling equipment for a missile being produced 
by Bristol Aircraft Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Increasing orders have been received for all 
types of industrial equipment and the Type 
220 compressor, capable of higher pressures, iS 
being prepared for production. 
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OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 


stralia—The results of the Australian 
pany show a marked improvement on last 
and the acquisition of Vacu-Blast (Aust.) 
Ltd. and the development of new products 
I am sure, show a further improvement 
current year. 


mada.—The Canadian Company has shown 
crease on last year’s profits and the order 
for the current year is satisfactory. 


uth Africa—The results of the South 
an Company are not as satisfactory as we 
hoped, due mainly to a slow-down in local 
ng conditions, but we have a full order 


PROSPECTS 


ur order book has been maintained at a 
level and I feel we can look forward to 
her satisfactory year. I must point out, 
ever, that in spite of increased output, our 
ng profit is bound to be affected by the 
inuing rise in manufacturing costs. We are 
uing a research and development pro- 
ume on several new projects and we have 
y hope that the results of these endeavours 
be reflected in the years to come. 


he report and accounts were adopted and 
Board’s recommendation was approved for 
vidend of 174 per cent, making, as a result 
he one-for-two scrip issue in December, 
), a slight increase on the rate of 25 per 
paid last year. 


ALLIED LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 


he annual general meeting of Allied Leather 
ustries Limited was held on December 16th 
London, Mr. H. G. Barlow (chairman and 
t managing director) presiding. 


‘he following is an extract from his circulated 
ement: 


‘he Consolidated Accounts show a Group 
ding Profit of £81,661, which after the pro- 
on of £49,241 for Income Tax and Profits 
, leaves a Net Profit of £32,420. 


‘his has been the most difficult year for 
ners of sole leather and as I forecast in my 
tement last year we have had to write down 
stock from the peak which coincided with 
year end last year. 


The high prices which we had to pay for our 
» hides and the consequential higher prices 
had to ask for sole leather, forced shoe manu- 
turers, if they were to maintain their rate of 
fit, either to increase the price of shoes or 
use cheaper material. Unfortunately for sole 
ther tanners, they chose the latter course. 


[The investment which we havé made in the 


| two years in acquiring more and better sites 
the repair side of our business has contri- 


ted substantially to the results of the year’s 


ding. 

During the year we invested £50,000 at par 
Irish Tanners Limited and, in addition, we 
ve received shares to the par value of £48,000 
‘the use of our trade marks, trade names, etc, 
1is Company has been going through a difficult 
riod, but we are confident we shall be able to 
t the Company back on a profit-making basis. 


In the leather goods and harness production 
> have made progress. 


The report was adopted and a total distribu- 
mn of 10 per cent approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON 


INCREASED PROFITS AND TURNOVER 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
J. Gliksten & Son, Limited, was held on 
December 29th in London, Mr S. G. Gliksten, 
Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
Address for the year ended June 30, 1960: 


This year I am most pleased to report a 
considerable increase in the Group’s trading 
profit to achieve a figure which is in excess of 
anything before recorded by the Group. 
The Group has increased its sales and the 
overall increase in the financial year amounted 
to 22 per cent over the previous year. 


The Revenue from Trading was £1,479,247 
compared with £1,076,230 a year ago, and after 
deducting Directors’ Remuneration, Interest, 
Provision for Bad Debts, and Depreciation, 
together amounting to £233,188, there remains 
a Net Profit before Taxation of £1,246,059 
compared with £828,572 a year ago. The 
amount required for Taxation is £574,688 and 
this leaves a Net Profit after tax of £671,371 
compared with £508,294 a year ago. Transfers 
to Reserves amount to £399,626 as compared 
with £339,834 last year and your Directors are 
recommending a total dividend of 324 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock. 


Your directors also recommend the payment 
of a 23 per cent tax free distribution from capital 
profits. 


BUILDING AND PLANT PROGRAMME 


During the year we completed substantially 
the whole of the programme which I outlined 
to you at our last meeting, with the exception 
of the completion of certain new offices on the 
outskirts of London, the overhead loading out 
cranes at Dwinasi and-the reconstruction and 
development of the Pine sawmill in British 
Honduras. However, the first two items are 
now practically completed and the last one is 
well under way. In order to keep your Group 
in the forefront as regards development and 
progress we have again sanctioned a fairly sub- 
stantial capital programme for the ensuing year. 


Despite the extensive capital programme 
which we undertook last year and the consider- 
able increase in Group turnover, we have been 
able to finance our expansion from within the 
Group. Our forecasts for next year indicate 
that once again we shall be able to carry out 
our programme of expansion without cause for 
additional capital. 


EXPORTS 


The Group’s export sales continue to improve 
from year to year. Our main activities in 
exports are dealt with by Gliksten Export Sales 
Limited, who are the sole world selling agents 
for the GWA Logs and Lumber ; IHL Logs 
and Lumber; and BEC Logs and Lumber. 
These are available from timber merchants 
throughout the United Kingdom, the Continent 
and many other parts of the world. 


I find it difficult to forecast the possibility 
of profitable expansion during the current year, 
as the difficulties in this country of the motor 
and furniture trades are bound to have a 
dampening effect on our progress. Neverthe- 
less, up to the time of writing this report our 
Group turnover was running in excess of the 
same period last year, and I am _ quietly 
optimistic that results for the current year will 
be satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED PROFITS 


Tke sixty-third annual general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse & Company Limited was held 
on December 21st at West Bromwich, Mr J. L. 
Brockhouse, MA (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated’ statement: 


It is pleasing to be able to report a substantial 
increase in profits for the financial year ending 
September 30th last. This is in part a reflection 
of the increased activity of the General Engineer- 
ing Trade during the period, and in part a 
measure of the progress of the technical and 
productive capacity of the Organisation. 


In most of the manufacturing plants at home, 
we have embarked upon programmes of develop- 
ment and expansion, and outstanding commit- 
ments for Capital Expenditure are £430,000, in 
addition to which during the year we have 
spent £752,000, the bulk of which is for this 
purpose. 


The necessity of this expansion is generated 
by two factors, the first is to provide more 
modern equipment to enable us to remain com- 
petitive and the second is to keep pace with 
growing demands from our customers. We 
must also develop new or improved products in 
our own line of business. 


It is of course necessary for your Directors 
to plan fer some years ahead, and both my 
Colleagues and myself have every confidence 
that your Company will continue to grow with 
general industrial development. 


The report was adopted. 


THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of The 
Strand Hotel Limited was held on December 
29th in London, Sir Samuel Salmon, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1960: I am pleased to be able to report that 
this year again our profits show a substantial 
improvement. The trading balance has increased 
by £170,267 to £521,226 and the profit for the 
year, after taxation and other items, shows an 
increase of £80,548 to £209,067. 


The Board recommends this year a dividend 
of 21 per cent ox the Participating Preferred 
Ordinary Shares, an increase of 3 per cent over 
that paid for last year. 


This year there has again been a welcome 
increase in the number of visitors to London, 
but we cannot expect either visitors or 
Londoners to make their way into our hotels 
as a matter of course. They choose, out of a 
widening range, the places which best suit their 
tastes and their budget, and our basic policy 
must be firstly to see that our establishments 
satisfy these criteria and secondly that they are 
well-known to the public we seek to attract. 


We have applied ourselves to the first objective 
by making alterations in both accommodation 
and restaurant services to ensure that we main- 
tain that fresh and original appeal which is so 
important ; and to the second by directing our 
efforts towards the new potentialities opened up 
by the worldwide increase in travel. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Camp Bird 


HAREHOLDERS in Camp Bird must have 

hoped that the full accounts would give 
some concise explanation of the involved 
figuring in the profits statement as well as 
some indication of the current trends in 
trading. But in fact they are given little 
assistance on either count even though the 
current financial year is already eight 
months old. They can, moreover, hardly 
avoid putting a pessimistic interpretation on 
the statement of Mr John Dalgleish, the 
chairman, that “it would be prudent to 
regard the financial year beginning next May 
as the one in which all our capital for the 
first time should be earning.” Does this 
mean that there will be no dividend for 
1960-61, as there was none for 1959-60 ? 
Then the group made a net loss of £163,000 
—a fact which sits a little oddly with Mr 
Dalgleish’s report on “company develop- 
ments” in October (54 months after the 
end of the financial year) that “ trading in 
the operational companies of the group was 
at a high level during 1959-60, and pre- 
liminary indications suggest a satisfactory 
profit outturn for the year.” 

It is moreover extremely difficult to 
reconcile these results with those quoted in 
the circular of April 6th when proposals 
were put forward by the directors to change 
the company’s status from that of a finance 
company to that of an investment holding 
company. In that circular the group’s 
profits to that date from sales of investments 
were put at £362,000, but for the full year 
(that is including a further three weeks) 
profits from the sales of investments 
amounted to £279,000 (which are not liable 
for tax and are not available for distribu- 
tion). The finance companies realised losses 
of £36,000 bringing the net capital profit 
on realisations to £243,000. “ Other in- 
come ” was given in that circular for the 
first six months of 1959-60 as £241,000 and 
presumably forms part of the full year’s 
figure of £323,000 comprising trading 
profits and other income together. Of this 
sum, trading profits, after an exceptional 
write off in H. and J. Baldwin of about 
£70,000, amounted to £295,000. Against 
it a comparative figure of £223,000 is given. 
Tax took only £33,000, but depreciation, 
administrative expenses and interest 
absorbed £423,000. Thus on its trading 
and other income alone Camp Bird made a 
net loss. Bank loans of the parent company 
were reduced from £398,000 to £20,000 
by the end of April and this reduction 
together with further substantial capital ex- 
penditure on the Camp Bird Mine in 
Colorado and on the Cold Forging process 
are cited as the main reasons for not paying 
a dividend. Development expenditure now 
amounts to {1,604,000 and the auditors 
again qualify their report and say that they 
are unable to express an opinion as to the 
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value of this expenditure (accounting for 
over half the group’s net assets) which has 
not yet produced any material amount of 
income. They also say that the net pre- 
mium of £101,000 on acquisition of shares 
in subsidiaries is not justified and they add 
that a half share in one of the subsidiaries 
was sold in April, 1958, and was repur- 
chased at the same price in April of this 
year. They also draw attention to the fact 
that because these transactions both took 
place close to the end of Camp Bird’s finan- 
cial year the subsidiary’s losses, amounting 
to £156,000 over the two years, were not 
included in the consolidated profit and loss 
account. The ros. shares in Camp Bird 
now stand at 7s. 


Ranks 


LOUR milling is a highly competitive 
business these days and in recent years 
the leading firms (which usually have sub- 
stantial bakery interests as well) have in- 
vested heavily on capital account, so that 
the industry is plagued with excess capacity. 
Thus in the year to September 3rd the net 
profits of Ranks rose by 83 per cent from 
£3,614,000 to £3,926,000, but the advance 
in gross profits before tax was even smaller 
—amounting to 5% per cent, from 
£7,264,000 to £7,678,000. Clearly, profit 
margins have been reduced as some bene- 
fits must have accrued from the group’s 
acquisition of Inglis, the Ulster bakers, and 
from its other capital outlays outside the 
flour mills. Results in the current year will 
be influenced by the effectiveness of poli- 
cies designed to modernise and to rationalise 
flour-milling and baking. Profits may also 
benefit from increases in the price of bread. 
Earnings have risen by 3 per cent to 
30.4 per cent, so that the ordinary dividend 
as increased from 12} to 14 per cent is still 
covered over twice. Another £1,000,000 
has been added to revenue reserves, com- 
pared with £2,000,000 in 1958-59, but this 
year £500,000 has been written off goodwill 
and £505,000 has been provided for pen- 
sions. The 10s. ordinary shares now stand 
at 27s. to yield 54 per cent. 


Murex 


HE indications in the interim report of 

Murex that this firm of metallurgists 
was continuing to prosper were sufficient to 
send the price of its £1 ordinary shares up 
by 3s. 6d. to 41s. 6d. The directors said 
that demand at substantially unchanged 
prices was maintained at the high level 
achieved in the latter half of the finan- 
cial year which ended on April 30th 
and that trading results in 1960-61 were 
likely to compare favourably with those of 
the preceding years. Shareholders will 
recall that in 1959-60 the group’s trading 
profit rose very sharply from just over 
£900,000 to nearly £1,700,000. 
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The obvious inference from this state- 
ment is that the ordinary dividend will be 
raised and, indeed, the interim payment, 
allowing for the three-for-four scrip issue, 
has been increased from the equivalent of 
4 2/7 per cent to § per cent. But the 
directors say that this should not be taken 
as indicating “any material increase in the 
total distribution.” The total payment of 
223 per cent in 1959-60 is equivalent to 
12 6/7 per cent on the enlarged capital. 
This year’s payment cannot therefore be 
hardly less than 13 per cent and the more 
optimistic are looking for a dividend of up 
to 15 per cent. 


Watney Mann Property 


= eight months of trading as a public 
company, Watney Mann Property 
held about £43 million of freehold proper- 
ties and £140,000 of leasehold premises. 
It earned in the eight months to September 
30th a gross profit of nearly £111,000, 
slightly more than estimated in the pro- 
spectus, and, as forecast in that document, 
it has paid a dividend of 14 per cent. By 
that date, the company had completed 
twenty-five lettings, including public houses 
let for other purposes, existing unlicensed 
properties re-let at increased rents and a 
few licensed premises let back to Watney 
Mann at economic rents. In a full year, 
these lettings should add about £60,000 to 
rents. Most of these properties have had 
to be altered, but in nearly all cases the 
costs of conversion have been borne by the 
lessees and not by the company. 

Negotiations on another twenty-three 
properties are in an advanced stage and 
their successful conclusion will add another 
£50,000 to rents. But in these cases the 
company will probably have to bear at least 
some of the costs of conversion. Watney 
Mann Property is also concerned in twenty 
development schemes, most of them in- 
volving complete rebuilding. These are ir 
addition to two development schemes 
already set in train, which seem likely to 
account for much of the £721,000 outstand- 
ing in capital commitments. Since this 
property company was first formed, the 
parent company, Watney Mann, has merged 
with three other breweries and a preliminary 
survey is now being made to see whether 
any of their properties could be redeveloped 
profitably. But the property company is 
not going to concern itself exclusively with 
properties in the brewery group and it has 
already begun to negotiate the purchase of 
additional properties to round off its 
development schemes; its chairman, Mr 
Simon Combe, specifically mentions nego- 
tiations concerning the acquisition of a sub- 
stantial block of property in East London. 
In all, this sensible -plan to hive off the 
management of property development from 
brewing and to give shareholders a stake in 
the venture has got off to an excellent start 
and, as Mr Combe says, the forecast divi- 
dend of 3 per cent for 1960-61 should be 
achieved with ease. The §s. shares now 
stand at 12s. 104d. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Mergers in 1960 


mcentration of control in British industry was intensified in 1960 through a 


‘ge number of mergers and take-over bids. 


For shareholders they produced 


me of the biggest capital gains of the year ; for directors they brought new 
oblems, particularly when in the heat of the ‘struggle a high price was offered. 


y. Following the aircraft mergers, 
ted by the Government, late in 1959, 
jonth opened quietly. But in the 
: of the month Fisons suffered its first 
ointment : it withdrew its bid for 
- and Blackwell, leaving the field open 
sstlé. EMI also suffered its first 
k, losing the struggle for control of 
shire Dynamo to Metal Industries. 
rice paid for Lancashire Dynamo 
| high. Courtaulds, pursuing its policy 
ersification, made a bid worth over 
llion for Pinchin Johnson, the biggest 
manufacturers in Britain after ICI. 
ary. Further mergers between 
ries took place, with Watney Mann 
Z up with Phipps Northampton, and 
anadian brewer, Mr E. P. Taylor, 
ng up the Northern Breweries group 
-re-named United Breweries), and 
H. & G. Simonds coming into the 
ge and Barclay group. Among the 
ant banks Lazards and de Stein 
inced a merger. Fisons tried again, 
ig a bid for British Drug Houses. The 
‘le lasted some weeks, but the diret- 
f BDH, who doubled the dividend, 
a scrip issue, and announced a new 
ceptive pill, staved off the bid. 
h. EMI also tried again, making a bid 
Henry Simon after it had been 
inced that that company was dis- 
1g a merger with Simon Carves. But 
soon withdrew and the merger 
ually went through. Waterlow, the 
‘rs with a disappointing profit record. 
ne the centre of another struggle and 
is not until June that Purnell, the 
1 printers, gained the day. In the 
Samuel Montagu secured a stake in 
1 Hall Trust, acquiring Hart, Son and 
pany, a smaller merchant bank, and the 
ces of Mr Michael Richards as part of 
eal. 
. The proposed merger between C. A. 
ms and Reyrolle did not materialise. 
the two companies remained closely 
iated with each other and they were 
d by AEI which acquired some of 
ms’ shares from Reyrolle. Tube Invest- 
‘'s and Raleigh had close working agree- 
is in some export markets and it came 
> surpris when TI made a bid worth 
million for Raleigh, its principal com- 
or in the shrinking cycle market. 
. Further mergers between brewers 
merchant banks took place, with 
ney Mann acquiring Ushers Wiltshire 
Wilson & Walker and with Helbert 
g merging with Schroder. 
. Another comparatively quiet month, 
Davy United and Power-Gas came 
ther in Davy-Ashmore, the nearest 
‘coach to a “ British Demag,” and BSA 
the Daimler company to Jaguar Cars, 
ch wanted more factory space. That 


gave BSA money to add to its machine tool 
interests, but its bid did not materialise 
until November. 

July. This was Pye’s month, which by 
aggressive buying in the market got control 
of Telephone Manufacturing against the 
opposition of a consortium of seven other 
telephone manufacturers. Pye paid a high 
price for its entry into a ring. 

August. EMI scored a victory, acquiring 
Morphy-Richards against the opposition of 
some (but not all) of its directors. Soon 
afterwards it also acquired Ardente and the 
Rank Record business. A transatlantic bid 
for Typhoo Tea misfired: it was partly to 
be in the shares of the American company, 
National Dairy Products, but this ran up 
against insistence by the Treasury that 
foreign bids should be wholly in cash. The 
merger of Lewis Berger and Jenson and 
Nicholson produced the third biggest group 
in the paint industry. A further insurance 
merger involved London and Sea. 
September. What promised to be the 
biggest merger in British industrial history 
seemed to be in prospect when English 
Electric and General Electric announced 
they were discussing the possibility of a 
merger. But this deal was called off in 
November. Another big deal, however, 
was carried through, when the substantial 
paper interests of the Daily Mirror were 
concentrated into the A. E. Reed group. 
involving Reed in the issue of shares worth 
£38 million. Across the Atlantic, Mr Clore 
acquired the lease on the world’ s fourth 
tallest building—4o, Wall Street. Some of 
the difficulties facing the smaller companies 
in the domestic appliance industry were 
underlined when Philips made a successful 
bid for Ada (Halifax) at a price well below 
the year’s highest marking. 

October. Mr Jack Cotton and Mr Charles 
Clore decided to amalgamate their property 
interests in City Centre and City & Central. 
The two companies had a market capital- 
isation of £65 million and people began to 
wonder how big these two property finan- 
ciers, now backed by leading insurance 
companies, would grow. Cotton and wool 
were also brought together, when J. & P. 
Coats and Patons & Baldwins agreed to 
discuss merger terms, which were an- 
nounced in December. 

November. American Ford captured the 
headlines with its bid for the minority 
shareholding in British Ford. The bid now 
seems likely to be completed early in the 
new year and it will bring about {110 
million in cash to the stock market. Mr 
Prince Littler had stolen the headlines 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : 


Nov. 28 Dec. 12 Dec. 30 
LAST DEALINGS : Dec. 9 Dec. 29 Jan. 13 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 20 Jan. iO Jan. 24 





NLIKE last year the Stock Exchange has 
had its usual quiet Christmas, at least 
as far as business is concerned, and the 
number of bargains recorded in the week 
before the Christmas holiday was the lowest 
in any week since May, 1958. On Friday 
only 5,943 bargains were marked, the lowest 
figure for any day since January 1, 1958. 
In the gilt edged market prices tended to 
drift lower as the prospect of the issue of 
steel prior charges draws nearer. 3} per 
cent War Loan touched an all time low of 
59 and closed on Wednesday at 594, to show 
a loss of § over the week. 

By contrast equities have on the whole 
been a firm market and over the three days’ 
trading to Wednesday The Economist indi- 
cator rose slightly to 356.6. This gain 
would probably have been higher but for 
the rumour that ICI is to make a large rights 
issue ; the rumour came from Switzerland, 
where a number of sellers appeared. The 
shares fell back by 4s. 4}d. to close on 
Wednesday at 62s. 3d. Bank shares made_ 
gains of up to Is. in advance of the dividend 
statements. Electrical shares also showed 
gains with English Electric up 1s. 3d. to 
34s. 4d. and Decca Record 2s. higher at 
55s. Steel shares were generally easier but 
United Steel fell by 2s. to 74s. 3d. ; deal- 
ings in the new rights are expected to begin 
next week. Stores also were usually a few 
pence lower but Woolworth gained 74d. to 
59s. 43d. Shipping shares advanced further 
although there was some small selling on 
Friday ; P and O gained ts. to 41s. 9d. 

Oil shares showed little change over the 
week. The market in gold shares remained 
firm. Consolidated Zinc gained 3s. 6d. to 
65s. on the news of a new smelting agree- 
ment. Rubber shares continued to rise and 
United Sua Betong gained 3s. to 81s. 6d. 


earlier in the month, when, against counter- 
bidding by Mr Clore and Mr Cotton in 
association with Mr Bernard Delfont, he 
finally brought off a merger between Moss 
Empires and Stoll Theatres. BSA made a 
bid for Churchill Machine Tool. Another 
merchant banking merger was proposed 
between Kleinworts and Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale. Pye and E. K. Cole, presum- 
ably with an eye on electronics decided on 
a merger. 


December. For several weeks the favourite 
guessing game for Christmas was : who will 
bid for Standard-Triumph ? It turned out, 
to most people’s surprise, to be Leyland. 
Thus in two months, the British motor 
industry experienced a radical shake-up. 
In the unit trust movement, Unicorn took 
over the management of “ Cupids.’ 


The moral of this year of extraordinary activity is that it is becoming increasingly 


difficult for the “ outsider.” 


producing “ 


to make a bid, especially against opposition, which 
does not discount future benefits’ too fully. 


But competitive pressures are 


agreed mergers ”’—and there are likely to be more of these in 1961. 
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: Net Yield Gross 
Prices, 1960 BRITISH FUNDS : Prices, 1960 Last Two Price, | Yield, | 
oa AND eae ae Dividends onpmaay 1c. 28, |Cover 
High | low | GUARANTEED STOCKS 1960 High | Low {a) (6) (c) 
= nn — ae a a z : ———— a — - 
92'5i¢ | 875g | Savings Bonds 3% 4 8 ie H % BANKS, DISCOUNT | | 
99173 | 9734 | Funding 2% .......... 292/142 30/6 f,6| 2h@| Alexanders.......... £1! 39/9 | 38/3 | 5-23 | 
1002532 | 97193) | Conversion 4'2%........-.- 3 7 5:7 ah 6 b 4 a| Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 = 50/3 3-98 
+ | 921316 eee fp se eeeceees 318 | 5 2 9 ¢| 9 c| Bk. NewS, Wales...£20 | 2734 28'4 5-10g | 
100'53. | 983139 | Treasury 512%. ..... 22.2.2. 300/55 By | 5.61 fe bieednp......cc: ti | 67/6 | 67 | 3-28") 
93116 8914 Exchequer ie De cs aeeol 3 19 10 5.3% 34/3 4% 6 b| Barclays D.C.O.......£1 | 35/6* | 35/6* 5-63 | 
1Oltna 96!!3. | Conversion 434%..........- 3 4 S759 45/10'2| Tab 8 a| Charcered.....:-....£0 | 4/6 ifs 6-25** 
99173. | 941132 | Conversion 412%. . 3 3141] 511 0 65/6 7 bl 7 a| District .............€1 | 74/- | 74/- 3-78 | 
85716 80!, | Funding 3% eh pou 412 8 519 9! a. 4a 5 b| Eng., Scott. & Aust....£1 | 25/9 9 6-99 | 
93'. | 86136 | Funding 45% ........ 313 8 | 5 8 OF £593, | 37/6 b | 25/- a | Hongk’g. & Shang. .$125 | £7234 ts | 4-31 | 
827, 78 Savings Bonds 3% 414 5 6 2 6l 57/3 7b -s tt | 69/6 /6 3-69 || 
B5'11¢| Bilg | Savings Bonds 2',% ..... 1964-67 | 82!3j,| 82% | 415 3 | S17 71 16/4. | 8 b| 7 a| Martins .....-.-----5/—| 18/42 | 18/42 | 3-67** 
77 70!', | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 7i%6 | 7i%6 | 412 2 6 1 10! 80/- Slob 8!,a | Midland............- £1 | 91/6 /6 3-89 | 
104!3;¢ | 97316 | Exchequer 5'2%........... 1966 | 1003, 1005i¢ 310 3 5 15 10 48/- Tha 9° b | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- | 52/6 52/9 3-13 | 
85716 805g | Funding 3%..........-- 1 82716 813,6*| 416 O 6 1 10! ca 
3 ' 9) 7 7, 0 45/- 834b | 6!4a| Nat. Discount ‘B’..... £1 | 49/9 | 49/9 6-03 | 
9634 Oil, WESOOTY Ghor ck osescccese 1920-76 | 937, 937 see 5 3 Oy T2/6 7b " 81/3 82/3 3: | 
893\¢ | 83316 | Conversion 3!2%........... 1969 | 84% | 8439 | 411 3 | 6 210 oS yb] 20) Net Provinciel.......€1 | S0/2 | S27 on |: 
98 90'4 | Conversion 5% ..........4. 1971 | 905jg*| 9056*/ 4 311 | 6 410 303 1 aq | Revel of Seetad. .6 YS a 
10171, | 92 Conversion 5'4%...1....+-- 1974 | 92! 926 | 319 11 63 0 47/3 6'4b| 6!4a| Union Discount......£1 | 50/6 50/6 4-95 | 2 
7875 | 7i'4 | Treasury 3'2% 7i7¢ | 7139 | 4 611 | 6 0 BI on alm pena an. |e cae | 
787 | 70!2 | Treasury 312% Tith,e| Tip | 467161 61 $f | gi Sehe | ghz | Westminster °B. el | 58/3 ys | 3% | 
103! 947, | Funding 515% 95* 947,* | 3 13 10 5 17 10! 16 ¢ | $2-05¢ | Bank of Montreal....$10 a | £203, 5 
66!, | 58!, | Redemption ei 58% | 58, | 412) SIStI £235;¢ |$2-32!2c'$2-37!2¢| Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | £253, | £25% | 3-58 | .. 
97\4 853g | Treasury 5% .........-- 877 16 316 6 60 1/ we 13136 5 a | Bowmaker ......... 5/- on 19/16 4-61 ii, 
713 63 Funding 3!2% .. 63'g* | 63* 318 4] 51611! 2 2@ | Lombard Banking ...5/- 35 | 3% 
955, | 94% | Treasury 512% 95° | 94, | 312 7 | 518 2/ IAiea| 5.8 | 73d | Mercantic Coote .« Sf | Coma) Cea 2 | 
731g | 6534 Consets 4%; oe, 1? 67s oe 3 4 3 ¢ of 16 2 a | United Domins. Tst. ..£1 16 4 | 2h 
653 ' 
52 | S814 | Conv. 32% 1% ** ier Apr 196i | 5918 | 58° | 313 4 | 6.0 SF 1999 |. Thel tated | eee 0 | 20/3 | eae: t nite 
563, | 50% | Treasury 3% .....after Apr. 1966 | 51 50%, | 31210 | 519 7f a ee ame te | Gene nsec erecenees ym] ee | Sue] See | 2, 
49%, | 43% | Consols 2!2%.........seseseees 44ig*| 44" | 397 | 513 OF 2 Sic | Sek eee ee ee: tae | tae | seat | oe 
48'. | 43 | Treasury 2!2%....after Apr.1975| 43!g | 436 | 3.11 9 | 5 17 10f 58/3 10° a| 20 6 Guinness «-....+..-10/- 69/6 | 70/6 | 4:26 1% 
972 891, | British Electric 4/2%..... 1967-69 | Q9i'ig | Di'tig | 4 i }°6 2 2! 18/6 5 a| 12!9b| ind Coope.......... 5/- | 20/- 20/10',| 4-19 13, 
7H 16 737, British Electric 3% suse 1968-73 | 74 73'5ig| 414 2 6 211! 31/- 5 a 7'3b | Teacher “Discillers) | 10/- 34/- 33/6 3-73 3, 
76! 68!3)¢ | British Electric ty seeves 1974-77 | 70lig 70 410 4 6 0 2! 70/- 6 aj{ 12 b| Watney Mann........ 76/9* | 76/9* 4-69 2 
90!2 81 British Electric 4144%..... 1974-79 | 817%, 817, 4 it § 19 5! 104/4!'9 17 b 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’....... a 107/- |107/- 4°67 13 
79\9 723,¢ | British Electric 31462 er 1976-79 | 725i¢ 72"4 4 8 6 0 5/ 
905, | 83 | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 833%, | 83% | 47 1 | 6 3 5/ BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
867, | 79136 British Gas 38 ena "'1969-71 | B0l%g| 804 4 41001 | 6 3 TF J un z, . : a | Associated Portland... .£1 o8. Lid 2 3 
675g | 58g | British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 59!g | 59 4191 516 OF z | 20/t'2 <? |. a | British Plaster Bd. . .1@/— | 22/7!2 | 23/7'2 | 244 
79 737, British Tranzport 3° 1968-73 | 74 7315 4 2 6 211! 2| 17/- 10 b 6 a} Richard Costain..... 5/-| 18/3 18/6 432 | 3 
16 eo | Briti port 3% .... I6 10/41. | 5 a} 10 b| Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- | 10/10', | 10/1012} 6-90 | 21 
86!2 7834 British Transport 4 .- 1972-77 | 787, 787, 4 3 6 0 3! 12/6 14 b 6 : : 4 12/9* | 12/6* 6-40 | 2 
673, 593, British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 597_* 5934* | 4 4 6 0 2! 77/- High 5 a London Brick == o8 eS 83/9 83/9 co | i 
a TE , 3302 hs ame Suaty Portland . ae a a oo | 3 
Be bo con NNtON AND Denti, | Dee 28, ae | ‘ahe| ane Wate le. seg ti las/e |150/- | 333) 
High | Low 1960 | 
‘ oti | 
A — — or - CHEMICAL 
' $3.6 25/9 | 1312b| 6 a| Albright & Wilson...5/-| 26/3 | 26/- | 3-75 | 2 
83 78'. | Australia 314% .. 80! 6 7 0! a ee eee ed = 
107! | 1007 | Australia 6%.-.... 100" 6 1 Oe] Fee? | aso? | 4701 F S| por ce | eye? | ase | aes | 
733, | 67 lon 4% ......05 72! 740! : . esteeeseoseeses ated 
1075, 973, | New Zealand 6% . 101 6 Oe ae Ry Bice | ASL... cwsaseae ds if! ped en 3-61 , My 
26'4 80! Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% cs ne a 1978-81 g01n° y 9! /- 5 a| Monsanto........... /- / / 3 
ut PICA S92 fo ceccccceseesesesee 
on | ts | teen theten MH 1987-92 | 58!, 89 Olly |4e-- | ree!] 20 | Me bc nio/-| 64/3 fesy- | 437 | 2, 
101 'g 93 Agricultural Mortgage Sate Soke vse ! 93* 6 QO! / 37/6 55ga| 13!3b nhams........ 10/- 48/-1 48/-|| 3:99 | I 
9234 86'4 a BG occ ccccceccvevcccs 1967-70 | 86!,* 6 O01! | 55/4'2 | 45/1'2 | 30 12tn@ | G.US. °A’......000- 5/-| 46/4!2 | 46/- 4:08** 2 
9914 90 Bristol 5%......---+++- 1971-73 | 903, 6 oO! 39/6 25 »b a | House of Fraser ..... 5/-| 47/9 47/9 4-71 | Ih 
100 92 Corporation of London 514% 1976-79 | 92 5 ol 21/- ll b 7!3a | Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- | 26/- 26/9 2-54** 23, 
5334 4B7q | LCC. 3% 2. nc ceeccccvene after 1920 | 49 6 Of 68/9 27'2b 5 a| Marks & Spencer ‘A’. ‘5/- 94/3 /9 2:27 | I, 
971, | 86% | LCC. 5%.......... 1980-83 | 89!, 5 011 55/7!2 | 42/9 25 b| 15 a| United Drapery..... 5/- | 52/-9§ S/o 3:92 | 2 
100 893, | Middlesex 5'4%..... asnecrseseccovscee 1980 | 93 5 ol 2 | 42/10", 3123b | 15 a | Woolworth......... 5/- a 59/41, | 3-01** Il, 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO. 
__NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES eee 1 atte wh. <-3-ckevs ee 40/3 | 40/- | 7-50. Ih 
47/6 9!2b a Bee hes nanen Leeeees 48/12 / 5-60 2 
Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. 10/7! 5 a 7!2b | Crompton Parkinson .5/- 11/3" 11/2',4 5-59 24 
a1 3 213 Sie | Pee] BRE Baee enti ee | gS 
| c 20 | E.PU. we eee eee ween - - . 4 
ee a | 30/9 7 bj 3 a| English Electric ...... £1 | 33/- | 34/3 5-84 2 
Atch. Topeka... | 2134 | 22!4 | Boeing........ 38!4 | 3634 | Int. Harvester .. | 29/3 | 3 a 7 = »b Generel Electric ..... fl | 29/6 | 29/6 6-78 2 
Can. Pacifie..... 14 | 22t4 | Celanese ...... 22'3 | 22!'2 | Inter. Nickel... 44/- 5 b 43,a | C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 47/- 47/- 3:99 | 4 
Pennsylvania .... | #1 Ii'y | Chrysler ...... 3834 | 383, | Inter. Paper.... S2/0%, | Adlac ) BB € | Paiicnic ces née ss gue 5/- | 13/7'2 | 13/9 5-45 2 
Union Pacific ... | 267g | 267g’ | Col. Palmolive . | 33'2 | 327g | Kennecott..... 33/- | S!ob| 3'4 a| A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 39/- 39/41. | 4:44 24 
Amer. Electric .. | 58'y | 567g | Crown Zeller. . | 52'2 | 535g | Monsanto...... 44/3 20 c¢}| 25 c| Thorn Electrical..... 5/- | 44/9 44/9 2:79 | 4% 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . |102!, |1043, | Distillers Seag. . | 32'2 | 317g | Nat. Distillers... 
Cons. Edison.... | 645g | 663, | Douglas....... 29'5 | 28!5 | Pan-American. 734 | ENGINEERING 
int. Tel. & Tel... | 47 467, | Dow Chemical. | 75'g | 753g | Procter Gamble 1371, | 32/4!'2 4'2b 4!,a | Babcock & Wilcox....£1 | 33/1! | 32/7'2 | 5-52 4 
Standard Gas.... 4 434, | Du Pont....... 86 188 Radio Corpn. . 54! | 40/3 4a 7 b| John Brown ......... £1 | 42/3 42/9 5-15 22 
United Corpn... | 7 7'g | East. Kodak 113'2 (11234 | Sears Roebuck . 5/8'4 | 4b 3 a| Cammell Laird...... S/—| 6/10'2| 6/10!'2| 5-09) th 
Western Union.. a = on ea ins ae a — OS. ae | 22/9 | 20 b; 10 a/| Internat. Combust. ..5/- | 24/- 24/412 | 6°15 24 
Alcoa..... seohe en. Electric... ocony-Mobil . . ‘ ‘ me 
Aluminium ..... 32!4 | 32, | General Foods . | 715, | 70!) | Stand. Oil ind... 39/9 | | See) Dae | eee cee Oe ashok, | age | in 2 
Amer. Can...... | 33'g | 347g | General Motors | 41 405, | Stand. Oil N.j.. 33/9 14/3 1276 5 = ine These ae. 14/3 2 14/6 2 6.03 | | 
Am. Smelting... | 547g | 55 Goodyear ..... a | 347g | Union Carbide. : , P | ta 
x | 435. | Gal oll 315° | 323° | US. Seed 39/- | 27/3 7'nb| 2lpb | Vickers ............. £1 | 28/7'. | 28/9 | 6-96 | !% 
Am. Viscose .... | 4134 | 4258 ulf Oil....... 8 4 | U.S. Steel ..... 29/3 20/3 \7ga 533 b | Coventry Gauge... .10/- | 23/- 23/- 5-32 | 2 
Anaconda ...... a4 43', | Heinz......... 137 134 West. Electric 48/- 5b pre Meus Cadet... . << £1 | 50/6 50/6 4-85 il; 
Beth. Steel...... | 385 38! | Int. Bus. Mach.. 589 597 Woolworth.... 61/9 12!2b 7!3a | Allied lronfounders...£1 | 65/6 66/3 6-04 2 
sinenccl inate dtientinlhiaitpasiiaianivahnaptblbiniaiiitalpetmaniie ‘ 56/- ME BOM isso ccssconend £1 | 84/6 | 85/3 3-52 | 2% 
, 5 a 55/3 I2'n¢ 6 @ | BEA, 2.6 ccnccccess £1 | 75/- 74/6 4:30** 2 
i er ae 11/3 412a| 8126 | George Cohen..---- 5/-| 12/-- | 12/6 | 5-20 | 2b 
; : ; 100/6 15 ¢| 22!2¢ | Davy-Ashmore...... -£1 /129/- = |130/- 3-85** ... 
oda) Tt | a | Tt || Be | Me 8] ub S| SeetWetaon a |S |B | a 
ie 3-41 | 29 o | 5 73 | 48-41 3-83 i324 “sy : 10 b en ~ ee 1331 13/91 44a 
° . ° . . . a ansom: aries. ..34/— a 
on 9 $9.38 3-38 28-70 5-85 49-08 3-78 25/9 8 b 3 a/| Renold Chains....... £i | 34/6* | 34/6* 6-38 134 
HGR) FB | BE) ER | BR) Es we | Bc] Sg |temenetentr alae 1m | $5 | 
” : . . > a ube Investments... .. a . 4 
» BB | G6 | 3:29 | 29°57 | S66 | Siid | 5-64 | 64/- 2!za| 11'4b | Ward (Thos. W.) .....£1 G4/— | 64/9, | 4-25 | 3, 
425 Industrials :—High, 65-02 (Jan. 5); Low, 55-34 (Oct. 25). M/E | B/- | Mb) 5 a! Woodsll-Duckham...5/- | 28/-* | 2/-* | 4:46 | % 
* Ex dividend. ¢ Tax free. + Assumed average life 8'4 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. l| Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 


payment of 2'5% tax free. 


(d) Capital distribution Is. 
(1) To latest date. 


6d. per share. 


(e) To earliest date. 






















(f) Flat yield. 
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(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 











(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


{i) Excludes special 
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1960 Last Two Prices, 1960 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yiéld, 
= Dividends Dec. 28, |Cover Dividends onenaet | Dec. 21, | Dee =, | 28, |\Cover 
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aye | hel hel aula zmen | | aaimnaaanens | 
| 25/6 10 ¢)| 1[2!,¢ | Allied Suppliers ....10/- / 3-91 2 a b | Assoc. British Picture.5/— | 42/9 43/- 6-98 | 13%, 
| 33/6 va. ¢ ® : Assoc. British Foods. .5/- 2-73 2' b| 20 a/| Assoc. Television ‘A’.5/- | 27/6 27/- 9-26 | 2 
. | 47/6 Sob Bovril Defd. ......... él / | 4°19**) 23, — || 37/ a --€ 8 aj} Beecham Group..... 5/- | 41/3 41/3 3-27 | 2 
| 12/6 $2' 20 Pub Brooke Bond ‘B’ ... .5/- / | 4-10 4 Wlac 4 a | Boots Pure Drug ....5/— | 26/1'2 | 26/1'g 2-01 | 2 
| 10/3 10 bj} 2!2a | International Tea... .5/- 4:07 134 | 46 38 6236 3'3@ | British Match ........ £1} 41/- | 41/10',| 4-78 | 2% 
| 70/9 105, b S:- ob (geen Rc cascses él 3°77 2 a} 10 b | British Oxygen...... 5/- | 25/6 25/6 3:14 2'4 
me | esl 9 ite *"10/- 5-19 2 b| 3 a| British Ropes .......2/6| 9/9 | 10/I', | 494 | 213 
38/3 7'2b BY) @ 1] SRUNOEE on. ahec.eacs él 4-76 2'4 I7'nb 7'ga | De La Rue......... 10/— | 58/9 58/- 4:31 | 2% 
| 46/10!4 3 a SB) Veer OGG s. wxdcsecs él 5-05 24 10!'nb 6 a| Gestetner ‘A’.......5/— | 32/9 32/9 2°52 | 4! 
| 15/3 9 »b S: © | Unbgane’.. scented 3-31 134 5-6a 8-Ob | Glaxo. .......ccee: 10/— | 62/9) | 64/-] 2:25 | 4 
| 55/- $20 c| til23a | Brit. Amer. Tobac.. .10/— 5-31 234 a| 12 b Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 48/9 48/9 6-15 234 
| 34/9 | 15 6| 5 a| Gallaher .......... 10/ 5:00 | 2 b| 5 a| Hoover‘A’......... = | 42/6 | 42/3 | 5-33 | 4 
| 61/9 8!2a | 14 b| Imperial Tobacco..... él 6-50 134 12'nb 5a Satndacs ccc sot 23/6 23/6 3-72 |.2 
INSURANCE ot] iigh | eer. Comp. 8 Fib--ct | 65/9 | 69, | 3-64 | 
c c jona Anin - ° } ! 
175/— | $50 b| SO a/| Britannic........... 5/- 3-65 \ +s 6 a | Powell Dairy. ---i0/— w3 9 . S04 34 
47/4'2 | 25. b | 20 a | Commercial Union . .5/— 3-24** a} 1S b| Radio Rentals....... 5/- | 24/7!_ | 25/3 39% | 3 
121g |f32-35¢ f41-17c | Equity & Law Life .~.8/6 1-63 ¢| 13-6c| Rank Organiention’.. 5/- | 22/3 | 21/6 316 | 23, 
70/ b| 20 a | General Accident... .5/- 2-47 b| Tiga | Schweppes ......... 5/- | 32/41 | 32/7!, | 3-52** 2 
91/- 4 bj} 35 a| Guardian........... 5/- 3-19 et 98 e} Sear 'A’..<:.0cc0sn 5/- | 33/41, | 33/3 3-76 2, 
163;6 | 150 5} 80 a| Legal & General.....5/- 2-17""| .. 934b| 8!ga | Thomas Tilling...... 4/-|2/- | 21/3 3-44 | 2! 
4 2 & / 2'4 
2 | 92/6 € 8!2a@ | Northern & Empl.....£1 3-70** .. e 9156 | Turner & Newall..... fl | 54/-* 55/-* 43% | 2, 
132/6 | 60 b} $20 a| Pearl .............. 4235 | . /; “7b | 9: Unilever ..........+: £1 1145/9 |146/9 3-09** 33, 
159s6 | t162!2 ¢ F183!3¢ ee ‘Res 3-37 |. 3'4a| 4b | United Glass........ 5/- | 16/i'2 | 16/3 3-85 | 2! 
ri e : i pore! eos Sod SO/10' | 30/9 | 105b | t4!ga | United Molasses....10/- | 39/- | 39/- | 6-28 | 11; 
| 
IRCRAFT SHIPPING 
13/10! Tina | 126 Britsh Motor - eres 5/- 6-61 2!, | 52/- 35/- i3'y6b 6'2a@ | Brit. & Com’wealth. = | 43/9 | 44/6 4:49 | Il, 
| 86/115 6l40 12'3b | Ford Motor.......... £ 2:63 4! 25/6 16/6 c SiO t See cc cesastccves 1 | 17/9 18/- 8-89 | I, 
| 38/- ' “pe _ 1-42 | 91, |33/9 | 19/3 10 ¢| 7 c| France Fenwick ...... él | 23/9 | 24/3 2 
/ I7'2¢ | 20 ¢ | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/ 2 
| 72/6 12'3¢| 15 ¢| Leyland Motor....... | 4-97**| 3 50/9 | 38/3 10 ¢} 10 c.| Furness Withy ....... £1 | 46/3 | 46/6 4:30 | 234 
| 7738, | I iA e 6-00 St, | 20/- | 10/- 10 a| 10 c| London & Overseas..5/- | 14/9 | 14/9 5-3"... 
| 7/334 oc 2 c¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’ ...4/. 4 | 
| 7/74 5. a 7 b | -Standard-Triumph .. .5/- | 25 13, | 55/- 4 S b 3 a| P& O Defd.......... fi | 41/3 41/9 $-277 | 1 
| 12/— 7!3b| 3!2a | Bristol Aeroplane . .10/- 7:86 | 134 22/3 / Ze 2'2.¢ | Reardon Smith..... 10/— | 16/6 16/9 i x 
29/9 $3:6 a | +5!2b | Dowty Group...... 10/ / 34/ 4-30 3 31/- | 18/9 | 8 €! 8 Cc} Royal Mail........... £l | 21/10!, | 21/9 7:36 | 4% 
| 27/10'2} 10 ¢ 10 a | Hawker Siddeley..... £1 | 28/10!2*| 28/10!2*) 7-48**, 2 | 
2 | 40/6 7igb 2!'24 | Rolls-Royce.......... £1 | 44/3 43/9 | 4-57 2 | STEEL | 
| 20/442 | 1123b| 3'3@| Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 21/3 | 22/03, | 6:80 | 2'4 | 83/3 | 66/9 6 a| 10 b/ Colvilles ............ £1 71/3 | 70/9 4°32 | 4 
58/6 2'24 11'4b | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 60/10', | 62/3 4-42 3 56/10', | 39/9 3'9a| 6!2b | Dorman Long........ £1 | 40/- | 40/9 4-91°% 3 
24/10'2; 21 b 9 a| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 26/3 24/10! 6-03 3 57/- 44/9 | 32a} 7!yb)} Lancashire Steel...... £1 | 46/- | 44/9 | 4:92 3'4 
30/- 10 c| 15 c¢| Triplex Holdings...10/- | 38/6 38/6 | 3-90 | 3 60/7', | 34/6 | 44a 8 b| South Durham....... £1 | 35/- | 34/7'2 | 6-93 2 
55/9 | 41/412 | 5 @| 7!zb| Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 43/4! | 42/6 5-88 | 2% 
MINES 63/- | 41/9 3 a| 12 b| Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 50/6 | SO/I!, | 5-99 | 3% 
| 7g | 20 a| 70 b| Anglo-American....10/- | 8732 873, | 5-48 1) | g0/e | 57/- 6 @| 9 b| John Summers ....... £1 | 58/9 | 57/10l,| 5-18 | 23,4 
ay | oe | oe | Consoles. Gold Fields . El | €4/- saat | 7:78 | 2, jes |r | G@| 12, b| United Steal ...°.0.. £1 | 76/3 | 74/\'y | 4:86 | 3 
= a eneral Mining ...... \10S/- ; 4 a| §7!,b\ Whitehead .......... £1 103/1'2 |103/- -83 | 2! 
47/6 10 b 40 a | Union Corporation ..2/6 | 64/3 64/3 5-84 | 2! ave | we . | ‘ | ” 3/1", |103/ +o 2 
iMG | | a §| Rete sca | ae, | Cf in| ea oMbe ast seni 
a |} Free State Gedu - 2 7 2 ' 15 Iga | 34b | i i les | 3 -23** 21 
42/- | 35 b| 35 a| Hartebeestfontein ..i0/- | 48/9 | 49/3. 14-21 | Ia | El R ingd mis! ‘S*clr eh Come: 4) | same | aoe | oad a 
ly 51/6 50 a! 60 b/| President Brand..... 5/- } 61/- | 61/6 | 8-94 2 37/6 | 2B/'y } aa | 7'nb j Fine Spinners .......-1 31/108 32/715 7-66 1! 
107/6 | 80 a | 105 b | Western Holdings ...5/- \1S3/I'2 152/6 | 6-07 | 14] g%@ | 59/6> | Fiza| I7!ab | Lancashire Cotton. ...£1 | 72/10!, | 70/9 | 7-07 " 
Ca Ae 2. 3!3@ | Winkelhaak........ 10/- | 27/6 | 27/6 we | se P3876 | 26f4'e-| Pret t@-c| Teoel SITLEL | 284g | 28/41. | 7-05 1 
66/- | 40 c| 13!2a | Chartered......... 15/— | 67/3 | 66/6 | 9°02 | 2-1 93/3 | 15/3°"| 37¢]| Nil | Bradford Dyers ......£1 | 15/72 | 15/7, | 3-84 
50/7! | 20 a| 60 b | Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/— | S8/I'2 | 58/I'2 | 13-76h  I'2 | 476 | 10/412 | 6 @| 14 | Illingworth Morris. ..4/- | 10/6" | 10/6" | 7-62 | 13 
', 8/9 | 6lea| I2!2b | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/-| 9/6 | 9/6 | 9-87h) 24 | 7476 | 56/9 | 1212b| 5 | Patons & Baldwins....£1 | 68/6 | 69/- | 6-64** 2° 
a} JS/l'2 | 4ttiga | 10!5i¢b | Roan Antelope. ..... S/-| 5/3 | 5/3 | 14-:95h| 134 | 77/9 | 64/- | 1o7b| oo | Wee Riding Worsted . £1 65/3 | 65/3 | 4:52 | 2! 
ae | tee | ee | ee ee et |27/3 | 13-76 | In | doe | 3178 712b| ta | Woolcombers........£1 | 33/3 | 35/- | 5-71 | 23 
33/11 150 'b | 100‘a copeeiend ies Aan, WSBhiny | Sor | 2 S85, | 42/tta | S8eb| 440 | Courtaulds «2.00... i | 43/iol,| aye | 458 | te 
eC e \ ! | i an 1 -45** 
ah, $1-50¢ $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. stove! Sto4, | 2:36 | 2 16/2'4 | 11/4! 16 b| 5 a | Jute Industries...... 10/- | 13/7! | 13/9 | 9-45 234 
| 20 b Dae London Tin......... 4/- | 2| |} 8 } | 
-— | 20, c} 20 Rio Tinto..........10/- | | : 20/- “2 2 TRUSTS, LAND & | | 
To a | Tronoh«~.2..c0.20 vi awe le 65/6 | 49/9 12!2@ | 21'2b | Alliance Trust....... S/-| Si/- | 51/6 | 3-30 | ty 
lL | 49/T', | 41/6 10° a| 30 b| B.ET. ‘A’ Defd...... 5/-| 42/9 | 42/9 | 4:68 | 13, 
| 46/- | $7!2b| $3!30 | British Petroleum ....€1 | 48/- | 47/6 | 7-44 | 2%. | 18/6 | 14/3 10 ¢| 10 c| Cable & Wireless....5/-| 15/9 | 15/10!,| 3-15 | 134 
| S7/— | t6'4b | 42!2¢ | Burmah Ofl ......... £1 | 38/6 | 37/9 | 7-57 | 1% | 70/9 | 34/6 .. | 10 © | City & Cent. invest...5/- | 55/-* | 56/3* | 2- 7+ a 
| | 34/6 13!3b 6!ga | Castrol.......5.2.. 10/- | 42/6 42, | 4-57 2'2 | 73/- 48/6 8 b| 12 a City Centre Props. ..5/~ | 56/- | 58/- 1-72 % 
‘ £113, 26!4c | Il'ga | Royal Dutch ccanacmeee a £1134 | 4-22 3 71/3 48/10! 6236 3'2a | City Lond. Real Prop..£! “ 65 3-04 | i 
| 24/- $2354 | t10 a | Shell Transport ... 30/10! |129/9 5-98 3 1716 Tie 18- | 14-08a Hudson's Bay ........ él 8 | 4322 2 
| 25/9 am vee | Ultramar.......se. ‘ion ' n3 30/6 | = ve | D/9 | 16/24 4 b| 2 a/| Land Securities.....10/-|23/- | 23/f | 2-29% 1 
| ‘ , iit. | 32/9 | 21/6 | 10%c) 2! | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 26/6 | 26/6 4-09 | I 
3, | 10/3 | 8 b 5 a/| Daily Mirror ‘A’..... wee | 11/9 11/6 5-65 2'4 | | TEA & RUBBER | 
28/- | I2lgb 5 a} Odhams Press...... 10/- | 33/- 32/9 5-34 2 45/6 | 38/9 | #2!ga 20 b | Cons. Tea& Lands ...£1  42/- 42/6 | 17-29 2 
» | 56/6 6 b 4 a| W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 | 73/- | 73/- 3-29** 2! 31/6 | 26/—- | t3 @!| t9 b/! Jokai (Assam) ........ £1 | 28/- 28/6 | 13-75 2 
O!, 50/6 I2'n¢ 5 a/| Bowater Paper....... £1 , 52/6 53/3 4°69 2'4 | 18/6 10/6 | 7 ¢! Nil a| Nuwara Eliya........ £i 10/9 10/9 13-02 I'4 
47/3 | 1 b 5 a| Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 47/3* | 47/6* 6-74 134 3/434 1/7'q 14 b 4 a) Grand Cent. Invest... .2/- 1/7! 1/9 20-57 I'4 
) 29/9 | © @ ©. fo | Beans bveatscuhi< £1 | 36/9 37/3 5-91 2 9/i'g | 5/9 40 b) 10 a} London Asiatic...... 2/-'| 6/-* 6/4!2* | 15-69 134 
47/- 9 b 4a Wiggins Teape....... él 50/9 | 51/3 5-07 I'y 100/- | 76/3 | 37!nb 12'2,a United Sua Betong ...£1 79/3 81/3 12°31 Ia 
| | i | . | 
The Economist Indicator (1953 = 100) re ai ie eee. aa il Se 
0 | notion Yen % | aa." | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
= | ‘a <3 2 Ze | ‘a ie Se Pond | : : | November 23 | December 28 | November 23 December 28 
357-3* | 4-82 | Allied Investors: | Save & Pros. Gp.: 
ec. 14 353-4¢ 4-87 | | | Elect. & Ind. D. | 10/11'g 11/7 } 9/1 10/7'* Insurance Units. | 13/- 13/10',  «11/9'y «12/8 
356-3 4:84 | High | Low | Metals & Mins.. | 14/9'2  15/8'n* | 1447's 15/6'2 Bank Insurance. 5/8 6/12 5/5!4 5/il 
eee et ee lye; aim| Sood | a Mee She 
ec. 28 356°6 4:89 =| (Sept. 7) (May 4) | | BritishLifeUnits) 4/11 5/2 4/8'2 4/\'"2 | Consol'd. BITS. | 11/O'p H/T | 10/415 1173* 
\ 352-9t 4-94 . . 2 3 2 : 
et = ik ie LT a eee 4 ommonwealth Crosby Capital. | 6/7', 6/1134 | 6/3'2 6/8 
—tncluding Ford. __t Excluding Ford. | AER GUN Ts | 14/5 15/2 13/11 14/8 Scotbi es. “3 $19? S10 6/3? 
ne a ee j | n. ist. | 4 COCDIES .....4. / / 
—aimels Financial Times indices % yaa | Commonwealth | 10/5 11/2* | 10/0!2 10/9! Scotshares..... 4/9 5/24 | 4/7! 5/-* 
wee oe | Fixed | 22%, | Bargains | Orthodox Unit. | 14/2 14/11 | 13/8 14/5 
| Index f Yield Int. ¢ Yield Marked Municipal & Gen.: - 
Om anace -. | a SecondM&G.| 8/11 9/S!2* | 8/7 9/11,* | Shield Fd. Mngrs.: 
lec. 20 302-6 4-87 87-33 5-67 7,909 Il 1 I i, ‘| Shield Un. Fund | 13/2'4 14/03, 12/6 13/4! 
T | 302-7 4-87 87-33 5-67 7'570 M & G Gen. Tst. | 11/8!4 12/4" 11/2'y 14/10! ; /4'2 
: n 305-3 4-82 87-31 5-68 7'294 Mid. ind. & Gen. | 9/6', 10/1 9/034 9/7'4 
» 2 305-4 4-82 87-30 = 5,943 P. Hill, Higginson, Dillon Walker: 
» 28 | 304-3 4-84 87-19 5-68 6,692 — E chide 13/6 14/3 a 13/8 —_—— Units vee vy 2/8 2/it 
; , rit. Sharehlidrs. | Falcon Trust ... | 4/9* 4/4 4/7 
Mee aly 1, 1958-100. Low, 293 a BSintern'l. ... | 9/10 10/44 | 9/8 10/2! | Unicorn Tru. | 6/4 6/9 | 6/1 6/6 
ields based on assumed dividends :—Borax Defd., 11'9 _— 12%. _ BS. > 16% Chartered Bank, 3%, City & Central Inv., 25%. J. & P. Coats, 1834%. Commercial 
Inion, 40%. re 25%. Distillers, Mae G.U.S. ‘A’, 374%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-8%. imperial Chemical Industries, 11'4%. jute -—— 13%. Land 


ecurities, 5'a%. | & General, 190%. Lewis's” Invest. Tst., 17%. Leyland Motors, 20%. London & Overseas Freighters, 17'2%. Martins Bank, 13!2%. 


—_— & 
mployers’, 18!2%. bons & Baldwins, 2: ‘I%. Royal Exchange, 17',%. Schweppes, 23%. W. H. Smith & Son, 12%. Unilever, 22-:7%. Woolworth, 3-7 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 17, 1960, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £39,174,000 
compared with a deficit of ._3,841,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £46,826,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure ‘“below-line” of £12,936,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £908, 524,000 compared 
with £888,391,000 in 1959-60. 











Week | Week 
ended |ended 
Dec. | Dec. 
19, 17, 
1959 





April I, 
1959, 


oe to 
Dec. 19, | Dec. 17, 
1959 1960 





April 1; 
1960, 


Estimate 


£'000 1960-61 





Ord. Revenue 





























Income Tax....eeee- 22,958 
Surtax ..... 2,200 
Death Duties . os 4,000 
ee 1,500 
Profits tax, EPT and 

Th sx cebadudsnee 256,000} 204,300 
Other Inland Revenue 

OTIS a. c.vcntdeves si 110 
Total Inland Revenue |3273,000|1384,561 | 6,489| 37,858 
COMORES. 6:<ccavesess 1458,630 1002,838 |1064,023 27,494 33,392 
ENCINO. 606000080099 950,150] 659,370) 691,850] 6,190: 6,435 
Total Customs and 

MCISO. ccececscvee 2408,780 684| 39,827 

Motor Duties ....... 113,000] 29,516} 482 
PO (Net Receipts)... 4,000 1,500 
Broadcast Licences... 000 eee 


Sundry Loans ....... 
Miscellaneous ...: .. 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ....... 
Payments to Northern 

lreland Exchequer. 
Other Consolidated 
Funds... a ee 


“Above-line” Surplus or 








NDI dota coccaskcs smh 534,835] 46,826) 39,174 
“ Below-line"” Net Expendi- 

OF. ci Sahu nivaaesss ser 519,976| 373,689 | 40,196) 12,936 
Total Surplus or Deficit... | 888,391 | 908,524] 87,022) 52,110 
Net receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates ... - 097 ee 498) 1,386) 10,725 

Savings Certificates......... 4,800 1,1 1,400 

Defence Bonds ..........++ tor. 507 As 104 3, 893! 2,052 

Premium Savings Bonds..... 35,270| 40,650 1 700 

WOE cccsisee ecenebwscepe 334,674) ee 6,519) 14,877 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £5 million in 
1960-61 compared with £10 million in 1959-60. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 
























| Treasury Bills ‘Advances Toul 
« loating 
; Public | Bank of 
| Tender Tap Dept. England Debs 
1959 | = 
Dec. 19 | 3,660-0 | 2,004-0 228-2 | 1.5 5,893-7 
| 
"1960 
Sept. 17 | 3,530-0 1,968-1 215-9 5,714-0 
» 24) 3,510-0 | 2,022-7 204°5 5,737-2 
Oct. 1} 3,490°0 | 2,083-1 285-8 0-3 5,859-1 
» 8] 3,500-0 1,642°5 203-5 0:3 5,346°3 
» 5] 3,520-0 1,638-5 217-2 on 5,375-7 
» 22] 3,570-0 1,608-8 190-1 5,368-9 
» 29} 3,600-0 1,617-2 213-1 5,400-3 
Nov. 5} 3,630-0 1,572-4 181-3 ove 5,383-7 
» 21} 3,660-0 1,526°6 197-9 os 5,384-5 
» 19] 3,680-0 1,497-9 240-1 aie 5,417-9 
» 26} 3,670-0 1,571 -7 189-1 1-3 5,432-1 
Dec. 3| 3,660-0 | 1,612-1 | 211-5 |... | 5,483-5 
» 10) 3,640-0 1,657°3 228°7 ae 5,526-0 | 
» 17] 3,610-0 1,794-1 211-4 Sas 5,615-5 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE Treasury bill rate fell only slightly, 

by 4.59d. per cent to £4 7s. 1.45d. per 
cent, at last Friday’s tender. The discount 
market, wary after having twice been forced 
to borrow at Bank rate during the previous 
week, increased its main bid for Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday paper by only 1d. 
to £98 18s. 3d. and received a quota of 
53 per cent. The market bid for Friday 
paper at £98 18s. 6d. was met in full and 
the houses’ average allotment was 67 per 
cent, against 71 per cent a week earlier. 
Applications for the £250 million 91 day 
bills were low at £362.4 million compared 
with the previous week when the combined 
total for £230 million 91 day bills and £30 
million 63 day bills was £410.3 million. 

Books were balanced without difficulty 

during the short Christmas week and on 
three of the four working days funds went 
unlent. Credit became progressively easier 
as the holiday ee Be on Thursday 
new money commanded 43 per cent at the 
opening of business, on Friday the o 
rate was 4} per cent and on Saturday it was 
3% per cent. On the latter two days the 
authorities sold bills in order to mop up 
surplus credit. 





MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Bank rate (from Discount rates: 


%o 








514%, 8/12/60).... 5 Bank bills : 
SUE sevscsse 
Deposit rates 3 months ..... 
(maximum) : 4 months . 
Gi cake cess 6 months 
Discount houses ... 3-3!4 | Fine trade bills 
3 months 
Money : 4 months 
Day-to-Day........ 33g-4'4 6 months 
NEW YORK 
Official discount % | Treasury bills: yA 
rate: Re UP ede Gide 2:th 
(from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 Ee bates cc 2-148 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Dec. 30, | Dec. 21, 
1959 


; Dec. 28, 


(£ million) 1960 


1960 






Issue Department* : 









Notes in circulation....... 2,237-0 |2,377-9 | 2,373-9 
Notes in banking dept..... 63-4 22-5 26°5 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,297-0 (2,397-9 | 2,398-0 
Other securities.......... 0:8 0-8 0:8 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0:4 0-4 0:4 
Coin other than gold coin. 2-3 1-3 1-3 
ao Department : 
Public accounts........... 16-4 13-1 
Special deposits .......... 151-3 151-3 
ND ve 5050 6v bite ctees 212-7 226-3 
EUR GW eR 10s 6400 dees 67-4 65-6 
cake ss erdsCoebagss 447-8 456°3 
Securities 
SSVET NORE. 5 06:ccvecces 403-5 
Discounts and advances 24:8 
Nas on66s sccksecbande 18-9 
Pe cakent Sip hinenseehs 447-2 
Banking department reserve . 27:3 


“ Proportion ” 


* Government debt is 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,400 million on 


£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


December 14th. 


TREASURY 


BILL TENDERS 


Three Months’ 












Amount (£ million) Bills 








Date of | 
Average Allotted 
Tender Offered Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 








91 day ‘63 day 
» 28] 250-0 . 101 9-52 36 
Nov. 4] 250-0 97 9-79 58 
» Ib] 260-0 95 5:46 59 
» 8] 250-0 93 5:93 69 
» 25] 250-0 92 9-25 63 
Dec. 2} 240-0 92 5-55 56 
o 9 20:0 89 7-83 4l 
» 16] 230-0 87 6-04 71 


a 
a 


* On December 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. 3d 
secured 53 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer for this week was for £250 million of 91 day bills. 
+ Allotment cut by £10 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
































Market Rates: Spot 






























United States $ 2-80!4—53 2+807 \ 6-916 
Canadian $... 2:773,-! MARKET MARKET 2-79!9-5g 
French Fr. ... 13-75!4-3, 13-75!'5-34 
Swiss Fr...... 12-0753-73 CLOSED CLOSED 12-07! 4-'2 
Belgian Fr. ... 139-40- re 
2 
Dutch Gid.... 10°573g—5¢ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | II: 591g-II« 9234 11 -69!p-34 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!2 80-20-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1741-414 | 17403g-5g 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!9-14-70 14-50! 4-!5 14- S081 14-503,-51 | 14+513g—5¢ 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!p-19-62 19-34-3414 19-341g—3, 19-343g—5g | | 19-34% 4! 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20-01 !4~-3,4 20 -013g—5g 20-O1!4-34 | 20-0235, 
© Ofictal_Cimnies One Month Forward Rates 
United States $............ 3g—'4c. pm Sig igc. pm | 5) ¢-3:6¢. pm Ig-'gc. pm 
CNT Doc ce Skscecces par-'gc. dis porclee, dis ig i6c. dis I g¢.pm-! c.dis 
FHOREN FRc cccadeciccecs I!4-Ic. pm I!4-Ic. pm I!4-Ic. pm t I!y-Ic. pm 
DDT nccntcentansces 2'g—17gc. pm | 2!g—17gc. pm | 2!g—17gc. pm 2'4-2c. pm 
DOR FE. csdnvisececsces é 5c. pm-par par-! * Gis par-10c. dis 10-20c. dis 
| OTS ree 2'g-17gc. pm 175-1 5gc. pm | 17——I5gc. pm 2'g-17gc. pm 
W. Germah D9K, .......cccccce 17g—I5apf. pm | 2-13 4pf. pm 2-13 4pf. pm \ 9-1 lapf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Ee 13) ¢-!li gc. pm 34—5gc. pm 34-59. pm 16-91 6c. pm 
SND DB cc dbbecccsseccsceve 1 gc. pm—! jgc.dis!! yc. on dis) Par—'gc. dis Par-'gc. dis 
DEES ccubibhnsiausasas0h0'0 6-534c. pm 8 6!g-57gc. pm 61-6! 4c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ........0005 « | 5-44pf. pm 5!g—47epf. on 5!5—47apf. pm 4\-Al apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 02.) .s.ssee0e 253/2 | 253/6 253/10 


assess | | 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: Montreal | 


W. E. McLAUGHLIN, President 
C. B. NEAPOLE, General Manager 


A. F. MAYNE, General Manager 
(Non-Domestic Business) 





Condensed Annual Statement 


as on 30th November, 1960 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks (including 
PREIS CII gino son ceie cnc tea cncouenass $583,133,005 
Government of Canada and provincial gov- 
ernment securities, at amortized value...... 836,842,656 
Other securities, not exceeding market value 524,049,613 
Colt Lelia, TG GOCUIIOG, 5 i. 2o i dn coc Sacescstcsece 316,818,517 
IE QO oi cccidcch acts cassidsniniwadoed $2,260,843,791 
Other loans and discounts.....................006 1,597,496,232 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under 
Wy SIT oak accticenaprvvnceusgbbleatiapesede 288,810,202 
RE I is ctivns casserctincicbaanntpettiucssnads 51,133,393 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances, 
guarantees and letters of credit............... 92,633,136 
CO I i oe ee 5,905,496 
$4,296,822,250 
LIABILITIES 
itis ctidghiintteiadinnpckauinacdeMneeascuenes $3,884, 134,258 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 92,633,136 
Car A i oi oki gcdecateccutiescavinicatacswce 28,191,979 
Total liabilities to the public.................. $4,004,959,373 
Ce Bae che nvccctnseniines $66,433,759 
WOR NE Si cin cocdoacagns coat 223,774,341 
Undivided profits.................. 1,654,777 
— 291,862,877 
$4,296,822,250 





Over 1,000 Branches 
IN CANADA, THE CARIBBEAN AREA AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. Offices in NEW YORK, LONDON and 
PARIS. Representatives in CHICAGO, DALLAS, 
HAVANA and HONG KONG. Correspondents the 

world over. 
Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 


Paris. 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
City Office: 
6, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 
B. Strath, Manager W. S. Hunter, Assistant Manager 
C. F. Stuart, Assistant Manager 
West End Office: 
2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 
R. B. Murray, Manager 
A. P. Harvey, Assistant Manager 








ZEALAND 


AND ITS BANKING SERVICES 


With nearly 100 years of Banking experience and over 
380 Branches and Agencies throughout the country, 
the Bank of New Zealand is able to offer practical 
guidance to those desirous of establishing business 
connections, or developing existing contacts, in the 
Dominion. The Trade and Information Section of the 


Overseas Department at Head Office is freely at 
your disposal. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861) 
LONDON MAIN OFFICE: 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
A. R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 
54 REGENT ST., W.1 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


INSURE 
~ YOUR 








_ INCOME 


How long would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due to sickness 
or accident ? 

A week, a month, a year? 

And what happens when it stops ? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 
Insurance Company. 


Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 


frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
to age 65. 


Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the: 
ermanent 
s 
ickness 


nsurance Co., Ltd. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 0341 
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The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE + LONDON °* EC2 








BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 


NOTE ISSUE / 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials __—-2, 000,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Dept.) Rials 830,000,000 


DEPOSITS (Banking Dept.) Rials 38,701,131,337 
Governor and Chairman of Executive board : 
EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative 


One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers complete 
banking service for Foreign Exchange Transactions, provides 
special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., and with its 
numerous Branches in Iran, deals wth every description of 
banking business, Especial services for all kinds of information 
regarding import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 









IN 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 
117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 Telex LONDON 28521 


BANKERS 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT 








re 





SERA 


THAY 


Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


LIE WLTKASSEN 
Christiania Seank OF + a 


OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 








MII 











British Ny 
Analysis and 
class honours 
Economist. T 
for the Com 
plays a cruc 


expansion, a! 
hence we are 
intelligence a 
ground for | 
the Company 
for transfers 
departments. 
Applicatior 
THE 


BRI 

PO» 

MO 
FEDERA’ 
A vacancy 
for a young 
in dealing wi 
the interests 
1S NOL cssent 
or graduated 
and commen 
are good pr 
particulars o 
21 Tothill S 


THE | 


Applicatio 
LECTURER 
Political an 
annum. M 
Scheme 
February 4, 
chester 13, 
application | 


We. 
of Political 
experience a 
—Applicatic 


UNIV 


Applicatia 
to be opens 
the Eastern 


COMME! 
Busines 
Finance 
Secreta 
Accoun 
Public 
Three 
Three 


FINE Al 
One 
One 


JOURNA 
One 
One 
Successfu 
in Septemt 
Salary s 
Lectureship 
1— £1,400 
£1,300 p.a. 
Superann 
made. Ch 
appoirtmer 
and on mn 
and up to 
is for thre 
Modation 
Applicatior 
by January 
Nigeria, 3. 


Registered 
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car, etc. 


The Chief Executive will be responsible only to the Chairman for the co-ordination 
and control at the highest management level of the East Midlands Unit which employs 
a large number of people and consists of manufacturing plants, extensive research and 
development laboratories, centralised administration, etc. 
control of this Unit and will have appropriate authority to exercise his functions. His 
principal task will be to achieve increased efficiencies in every aspect of operations 
and to act in complete charge administratively, subject only to the Chairman. 


industrial 
experience, preferably obtained in the plastics, chemical or allied industries, with 
evidence of marked ability to provide intelligent and dynamic leadership. 
knowledge and experience of the application of modern management techniques, 
including especially management accounting and production economics generally are 


Qualifications desired are first-class 


also necessary. Preferred age 40 — 50. 


Please write briefly in first instance, quoting Reference No. 910, to: — 


ASHLEY ASSOCIATES LTD, 
PETER HOUSE, MANCHESTER 1. 


RETAINED TO ADVISE ON THIS APPOINTMENT 
The strictest confidence will be observed and no detaile of 
i will be passed to clients without candidates’ i 


AA 


les 


DEMAND FORECASTING 


1 Nylon Spinners have a vacancy in their Market 
and Intelligence Unit for a first or upper second 
nours graduate, preferably though not necessarily an 
ist. The work consists mainly of forecasting the demand 
Company’s products for a variety of purposes, and 
crucial role both in guiding the Company’s rapid 
yn, and advising on short-term management decisions; 
¢ are only interested in applicants who can demonstrate 
nce and judgment. The unit is an excellent training 
for a variety of types of employment elsewhere in 
npany, and opportunities will arise from time to time 
sfers to other branches of the Company's commercial 
ents. 

cations should be sent to: 

THE PERSONNEL MANAGER, 

BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED, 
PONTYPOOL, 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


RATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


cancy occurs in the Economic Director's Department 
oung barrister, solicitor, or graduate in law to assist 
ng with a broad range of.partly-lcgal problems touching 
‘rests of industry. Experience of professional practice 
essential and candidates who have only lately qualified 
uated will be considered. The post is superannuable 
mmencing salary will accord with qualifications. There 
«i prospects of advancement. Applications, with ful 
ars of qualifications, should reach the Secretary, F.B.1., 
nill Street. London, S.W.1, on or before January 14th. 


IE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


ications ure invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
JRER in GOVERNMENT (with special reference to 
1 and Social Theory). Salary scale £800-£950 per 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
be Applications should be sent not later than 
ry 4, 1961, to the Registrar. the University, Man- 
_13, from whom further particulars and forms of 
tion may be obtained. 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
v.C.1) requires Secretary/Shorthand-Typist in Department 
itical Economy; preferably aged 22-26, with secretarial 
nce and good speeds. Interesting post; goo holidoys. 
ications to Assistant Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, NSUKKA 


ications are invited for appointments in 
opened in 1961 at the University newly es 
stern Region of Nigeria: 


IMERCE 

isiness Administration 
nance 

cretarial Studies 
-countancy 

iblic Administration 
Three Senior Lecturers 
Three Lecturers 


E ART 
One Senior Lecturer 
One Lecturer 


departments 
blished in 


RNALISM 

One Senior Lecturer 

One Lecturer 

cessful appointees will be required to take up their duties 

piember, 1961. 

iry scales (under review) Chair £2,450 p.a.; Senior 

reship —- £1.700 x £75 — £1.925 p.a.: Lectureship Grade 

1,400 x £50 — £1.60 ».a.; Grade Il — £1,000 x £50 — 

) p.a. 

crannuation arrangements similar to F.S.S.U. will be 
Children’s, car and outfit allowances. Passages on 

ntment, leave after each tour of approximately 21 months 

on normal termination of contract for appointee, wife 

Ip to five children up to age of 11. A normal contract 

three years in the first instance. Part-furnished accom- 

tion at rent not ing 7.7 per cent of salary. 

cations (six copies) naming three referees to be received 

inuary 15, 1961 by London Representative, University of 

ja, 33 Craven Terrace, London, W.2. 


tered as a Newspaper. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


for a major Group of Companies operating in a number of industries involving mainly 
products in the plastics and rubber field and with principal production Unit in the 
East Midlands. This is a new appointment offering immediate scope and designed to 
provide for management succession at the highest level within the foreseeable future. 
Appointment of the applicant who proves to be a success to the Group Board is 
envisaged. Initial remuneration will be subject to negotiation, but will be about £4,000 
p.a. plus substantial profits participation, non-contributory pension scheme, Company 


He will be in complete 


and commercial management 


Sound 








WORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
BROMSGROVE COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


COMMERCE AND GENERAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 


Lecturer required for April, 1961, for Sandwich 
leading to Professional qualifications in Commerce, 
Person appointed will also be required to teach appropriate 
subjects of the new examination in Business Studies. 

Applicants should be able to offer one or more of the 
following subjects: Law, Management Studies, and Cost 
Accountancy. Teaching experience would be an advantage. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale: £1,370 per 
annum, annual increments of £35, final increment of £40 to 
a maximum of £1,550. 

Application forms may be obtained from the County 
Education Officer (TS), County Education Office, Castle Street, 
Worcester, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap ear 

(H.89) 


courses 
he 


LEADING firm of printers well known for their 
forward looking policy and (for their 
Promotion of good design in print are looking 
for an additional member of their London sales staff. 
Our business is concerned with producing high quality 
print for a wide range of commerce and industry. 
The man we are interested in will be of pleasing 
personality, civilised and with an active intelligence. 
He will, we expect, have had sufficient experience in 
commerce to know that selling on other than the ° 
foot-in-the-door level can offer a satisfying career. 
We would cven hope that he has some previous 
knowledge of the peculiaritics of print. We expect 
to pay a good salary and can offer an excellent future 
within a well-knit and developing firm. Those 
interested should write in confidence to the Managing 
Director giving sufficient details about themselves 
for him to judge whether this advertisement, which 
our own staff has seen, has caught the eye of the 
right person.—Box 1431. 


MARKETING ASSISTANT 


\ medium-sized advertising agency in London with a good 
reputation for the way in which it tackles its clients’ marketing 
and sales promotion problems is in need of an assistant to 
the Marketing Director. A young man (say aged 26-30) with 
sales experience and with a natural aptitude for research, 
malysis, and presentation of facts influencing sales and dis- 
tribution is required. Write giving full details about yourself, 
together with salary required to Company Secretary, 
Waddicors, 22 Dorset Square, N.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 


; New Zealand 
Applications are invited for the following appointments : 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTANCY : 
Applicants should be University graduates. preferably with a 
Master’s Degree, and should be qualified members of a 


recognised professional accountancy society. 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Applicants will be expected to have the Degree of LL.M. or 
its equivalent and to have had some years of practical 
experience in a legal office. 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP Applicants 
should be abic to teach theory and 
cconometrics. 

The salary scale is £1,750 per annum, rising to £2,000 per 
annum. by three annual increments (two of £100 and one of 
£50). Commencing salary within this scale will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience. An allowance is 
made towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application should be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand 
February 18, 1961. 


IN ECONOMICS 
both economic 


and London, on 
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MARKETING SERVICES 
MANAGER 
is required by 
THE TIMES FOOD COMPANY 
(a member of the Birds Eye Group) 


The selected man will be concerned 
research and 


with advertising, market 
sales promotion and will probably be 
between 28 and 35. Salary will vary with 


the qualifications of the successful 
candidate from a minimum of £1,750 
Times Food is an expanding Company in 
one of the fastest growing consumer 
goods fields and offers a wide scope to the 
right kind of marketing executive. 
Applications to: Personnel Manager. 
Birds Eye Foods Ltd., Hesketh House, 
Portman Square, London, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon 
advanced study or research in the social 
term is used in a wide sense to include not 
Government, ctc.. but equally, ficlds such as Education 
Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values within the range 
of £1,150 — £2,050 per annum (Simon Research Fellowships) 
or within the range of £2,150 — £2.550 per annum (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), according to qualifications and 
experience. They are open to members of the public services 
as well as to persons with academic experience. Applications 


Fellowships for 
sciences This 
only Economics 


should be sent, by January 15, 1961, to the Registrar, the 
University. Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, and who will be pleased to answer any 
enquiries tegarding the scope of the Fellowships. 
ice ] ? 4 
INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 
A unique comprehensive service of investment news 
comment and share prices covering the “ Six’”” and 
Switzerland is now available from Exchange Services 
Ltd., international investment analysts, [4-18 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. CEN 0039-0034. 
Common Market 
Belgian chemical plant located in Brussels area 
alongside canal to Antwerp, with equipment for 
processing of liquids and powders ‘grinding, drying, 
milling. bicnding packing, ctc. ...) wishes io 
diversify present production range or start new indus- 
trial activities covering Common Market countries 
All types of co-operation (licence, contract manu- 
facturing or others) will be considered 
All communications received will be treated 
confidentially 
Please write to THE FCONOMIST, Box No. 1430 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS The Economists Bookshop, 
11-2 Clement's Inn Passage, London, W.C.2. imvites you 
to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social 


Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded) 
‘OP CITY MEN prefer good 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
UMMER’'S BACK AGAIN while you sereen your colour 

slides with a Zettomat projector. Full armcha-r control for 

15s.—Details from WALLACE HEATON LTD.. Photo 

127 New Bond Street, London. W.1 


EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Hall «Est. 


secretaries introduced by 


£43 
graphic Specialists, 


Wolsey 


1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of 


subjects for the ‘two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fetes. 1,339 Wolsey Hall Students passed London Univ 
B.Sc.Econ. exams 1950-59 Tuition also for G.C.E., Law 
Statistical, other e¢xams.—Prospectus ‘(mention cxamination) 
from E. W Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B.. Director of Studies 
DEPT. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING 
graduates and older students, 
14-week courses.—-Write Organising 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1! 


especially for university 
six-month and intensive 
Seeretary, Davies's, 158 
PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, 
Sccretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-cxamination) courses in business subjects.—Write to-day 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination or 
subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Accountancy, Costing, 


London, E.C.4 
Overseas § 


Published by 
}d. 


Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England by St. Clements Press, Ltd. The Economist , 
4 


Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1511 Postag: on this issue UK 
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S 


altex...serving the petroleum needs 
of more than 70 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 
...én Great Britain, look for the familiar (Si) signs 








